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ST. JOSEPH’S 


CATHOLIC LENDING LIBRARY, 


50, South Street, Grosvenor Square. 


OPEN DAILY FROM HALF-PAST TEN TO FIVE O’CLOCK., 


TERM S. 


I. For Subscribers who pay in advance: 
Two Shillings ............ t Vol. at a time for a Month. 
Six Shillings 3 Vols. i for One Quarter. 
for Half a Year. 
for Half a Year. 
- for a Year. 
One Guinea vols. _ for a Year. 
In the Country 4 Vols. ‘ for a Year. 

Five Guineas (for Families in the country or Depots in 
town orcountry)...... 25 Vols. a for a Year. 


II. For Casual Readers who pay in advance: 
Threepence—1 Vol. at a time. 


” 


Half a Guinea ols. ie 


III. For all who do not pay in advance: 


Sixpence for 1 Vol. at a time, and Postage Expenses 
incurred in recovering Arrears. 


Books can be changed every Three Days. 


CATHOLIC BOOK CLUBS. 
I*Ok the convenience of Catholics residing in the country, the Managers of 
St. Joseph's Library are willing to make arrangements for Catholic Book 
Clubs, by means of which three or four families can combine their sub- 
scriptions, and enjoy the advantage of a greater variety of books at the 
saine time. Terms can be ascertained by communication with the 
Managers, at the above address. 


REGISTERS FOR GOVERNESSES, AND OTHERS 
REQUIRING SITUATIONS. 


The Managers of St. Joseph’s Library have also for some time opened 


, and are in constant communication 


a Register for Catholic Govern 
They also receive the 


with families seeking the services of such ladies. 
names of servants wanting employment, and keep a list of vacant situations 
No fees whatever are charged, except for postage. 
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The Gold Digger’s Story, and other 
Poems. By Lady Georgiana Fullerton. Cloth 
extra, gilt edges, 5s. 


The Life and Letters of St. Francis 
Kavier. By the Rev. H. J. Coleridge. 
2 vols. The first volume now ready, price 
7s. 6d. 






From the Cork Examiner. ; 
‘‘ For very few writers indeed do we entertain 


the same respectful admiration as we do for 






Krom the Catholic Times, Feb. 17, 1872. 






‘*The reader who peruses this valuable book Lady Georgiana Fullerton. From the rich mine 
will admit that he has seldom spent time more of the human heart—its sorrows, its joys, its ) 
profitably, for the work of Father Coleridge | trials, its weaknesses, its fortitude, and its heroic | 
cannot fail in producing both pleasure and in- | self-denial—she weaves her silver web of story; | 
struction. ; and the tribute to her genius is not the hot flush 

** We have other lives of the great Apostle of | upon the young cheek, but the tear stealing 
the Indies, but the book now published by os 
Messrs. Burns and Oates is destined, we feel 
assured, to take a high place among what we 
may term our English Catholic classics. The | 
great charm, however, of the volume before us, 
in our opinion, lies in the letters of the Saint, 
for in them we have, in a far more forcible 
manner than any biographer could give them, 
the feelings, experiences, and aspirations of St. 
Francis Xavier as pictured by his own pen.” 



























unbidden from the eye. 


| From the Month. 


**Lady Georgiana Fullerton has made her 
name a houschold word in many an English 
and American home; and the thousand admirers 
of her tales—from L£é/en Middleton down to 
Mrs. Gerald’s Niece—will gladly receive at her 
hands the little volume of poems in which she 
has collected the occasional outpourings of her 
feelings in verse.” 


“,* Volume LI. in the press. From the /reeman’s Sournia. 

‘*There is hardly a more popular book among 
Catholic readers than Grantley Manor. The j 
handsome volume before us will be welcome as 
Sermons by the Rev. Thomas Harper, | the product of the same cultivated intellect and 

S.d., forming the second volume of Sermons | the same graceful pen.” 

by Fathers of the Society of Jesus. Price 6s. 


Dedicated to the Very Rev. Dr. Newman. From the Catholic Tin 


** Alike creditable to the heart and intellect of 
Contents. the authoress. We need not say that the poetry 
is thoroughly Catholic and written in a spirit of 


) 


YN MODERN PRINCIPLES. amet 
i ar the broadest and deepest humanity. 


{. The Last Winter of the World. From the Weekly Register. 
Il. The First and Second Advent the Measure 
of Modern Principles. 
Ill. The Christmas Stable the Strength of God 
against Modern Principles. 
IV. The Birthday of Mary’s Child. 
V. Christian Faith the Star of Bethlehem. i ’ i 
VI. The Christmas Cradle the Refuge of Kings From the Westminster Gazette. 
and Peoples. **We do not know which most to admire, the i! 
genuine modesty of the preface to this volume of 
GOD THE TRUE, THE GOOD, THE BEAUTIFUL. | poems, or the Catholic tone and sweet tender- 
I. God the Truth. ness of the verses themselves. Lady Georgiana 


‘ ‘ F , Fullerton confers a great benefit upon the public 
Il. God the necessary Foundation of Philo- : nica Se be hlich: +7 
whenever she is pleased to publish a book. 





‘*The spirit that breathes throughout is one of | 
true Catholic devotion. The thoughts and feel- i 
ings of a lifetime are, as the author says, here 
clothed in verse. We may add that the book is 
elegantly bound and beautifully printed.” 





sophy. 
IV. God the sole Basis of Moral Philosophy. By the same. 


Laurentia: a Tale of Japan. New and 
improved edition, 3s. 6d. 


V. God the only Beautiful and the Foundation 


Iif{. God the Supreme and only Good. | 
of Esthetic. | 


Burns, Oates, and Co., Portman Street and Paternoster Row. 
a 








BURNS, OATES, AND COS LIST (continued). 





The Place Vendome and La Roquette: 
The First and Last Acts of the Commune. 
By the Abbé Lamazou. With a Letter from 
the Bishop of Orleans. By C. F. Audley. 
Price 3s. 

From Catholic Opinion. 


**To those who have not hitherto read the 
story of the deeds of the Commune, we can 
cordially in one sense, and sorrowfully in another, 
commend the Abbé Lamazou’s work. We are 
afraid that Defoe’s admirers will not take it as a 
compliment when we say that Lamazou’s style 
strongly reminds us of the //istory of the Plague. 
{or our own part, we consider it equally vivid.” 


From the Zaddet. 


‘*M. Lamazou has compiled for us, and for 
posterity a valuable record of the cruelty of the 
Commune and of the patience and heroism of 
Mgr. Darboy and the other objects of its mur- 
derous hates.” 

From the Weekly Register. 

‘*A great many accounts have been written 
with just indignation and horror of the acts of 
the Communists, but the ‘plain unvarnished 
tale’ of the Abbé Lamazou transcends them all; 
for the single statement of an eye-witness is of 
more value than all the holy horror of those who 
fortunately for themselves, only know of those 
diabolical outrages.” 


From the Catholic Times. 

‘*The terrible scenes painted by the Abbé 
Lamazou, who was an actor in the sanguinary 
drama of which Paris was the theatre last year, 
causes a thrill of horror as we peruse these 
pages. The author was himself an eye-witness 
of all he relates, and nearly fell a victim to the 
atrocity of the Communists.” 


De Annis Christi Tractatus: sive Chro- 
nologiz Sacre et Profane de Vita Domini 
Concordia Plena. Auctore Dno. W. H. 
Scott, Anglo. Ex idiomate Anglico-Latine 
interpretatus est, adjectis pluribus, praesertim 
ex typis et figuris veteris testamenti desumptis 
argumentis, Rev. Henricus Formby, Tertii 
Ordinis Sancti Dominici Sacerdos. 

Price Threcpence. 
Spiritual Contract of the Soul with 


the Lord our God. ‘Translated from the 
Italian of Father Alvero Arias, S.J. 





Price Sixpence. 

The Martyr Spirit: being the Substance of 
a Sermon preached at Canterbury on occasion 
of the Seven Hundredth Anniversary of the 
Martyrdom of St. Thomas of Canterbury, 
Protector of the Secular Clergy of England. 
By the Very Rev. Mgr. J. L. Patterson, 
Private Chamberlain of His Holiness, Presi- 
dent of St. Edmund’s College. Dedicated to 
the students of the College. 

Price Sixpence. 

A Lecture on the Passion Play at 
Ober-Ammergau. By the Rev. W. S. 
Berry, St. Alban’s Rectory, Blackburn. (With 
a View of the Village.) 

Photographs of Portraits or Prints 

of the English Martyrs. 


Is. each, or 75. 6d. a dozen. 


FF. William Ward, John Duckett, and 
Hugh Green, a/éas Ferdinand Brooke, Secular 
Priests. 

FF. Francis Bell, John Baptist Bullaker, 
Henry Heath, Martin Woodcock, O.S.F. 

FF. Henry Morse, Peter Wright, Thomas 
Holland, Ralph Corby, S.J. 

The following will soon be ready: FF. Am- 
brose Barlow, O.S.B., Joachim Wall, O.S.F., 
Edmund Campion, S.J., and Edmund Arrow- 
smith, S.J., and it is hoped that they will be 
followed by others. Of those now ready, ten are 
taken from the Portraits that for two hundred 
years have been in the possession of the Tere- 
sian Nuns at Lanherne. 


Price 5s. 6d. 

Agnes ; or, The Fervent Novice. By the 
Rev. Father Marin, of the Order of Minimes. 
Edited by a Father of the Society of Jesus. 

WORKS NEARLY READY. 

Dr. Newman’s Lectures on Catholi- 
cism in England. 

Tradition, principally with reference 
to Mythology and the Laws of 
Nations. By Lord Arundell of Wardour. 

Arbitration instead of War, and a 
Defence of the Commune. By the 
Right Hon. Lord Robert Montague, M. P. 

Youthful Holiness. By Rev. Father Cooke, 
O.M.LI. 

The Art of always Rejoicing. 
by Father Meyrick, S.J. 


Preface 


Burns, Oates, and Co., Portman Street and Paternoster Row. 














Quarterly Series. 


MESSRS. BURNS AND OATES have the honour to announce that 
they are preparing to issue a. Series of Volumes, published quarterly 
at Christmas, Easter, Midsummer, and Michaelmas, and containing 
biographies, historical works, works “illustrative of Sacred Scripture, 
and Catholic works of fiction. The Series will be under the same 
general management as the MONTH, and will sometimes contain selected 
republications from that and other Catholic periodicals. The volumes 
will necessarily differ in bulk and price, but will be uniformly printed. 
varying from 5s. to 7s. 6d. cach. The following works are in preparation 
or contemplation. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF ST. FRANCIS XAVIER. By the REV. 
H. J. COLERIDGE. 2 Vols. 
The second volume will be ready in July. 


MADAME DE CHANTAL AND HER FAMILY. By E. BowLeEs. 


At Easter. 
LIFE OF DONA LUISA DE CARVAJAL. By LADY GEORGIANA FULLERYON. 
THE DAUPHIN AND HIS COMPANIONS IN THE TEMPLE. ByM.O’C. Morris. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF ST. TERESA. 
[The Life will be in the main the work of Father Ribera, the Confessor of the Saint, whose 
biography has been taken by the Bollandists as the foundations of their labours on 
St. Teresa, and the Letters and autobiographical writings of the Saint will be inserted 
in their places. ] 


ST. JEROME AND HIS CORRESPONDENTS. An old English Translation of 
his Letters, with Commentary. 


DIALOGUES ON THE COUNCIL. 


[This work will contain the completion of the Dialogues of Lydney, so as to form a popular 
exposition of the decisions of the Vatican Council. ] 


THE PUBLIC LIFE OF OUR LORD JESUS CHRIST. (Being a Commentary 
on Parts II., III., and IV. of the Vita Vite Nostre.) By the REv. H. J. 
COLERIDGE. 


LIFE AND REMAINS OF FATHER ROBERT SOUTHWELL, S.J. By Lapy 
GEORGIANA FULLERTON. 





BURNS, OATES, AND COMPANY, 
17, PORTMAN STREET, W., AND 63, PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 








PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG GENTLEMEN 


ST. STANISLAUS, 


48a, HAMPSTEAD HILL GARDENS. 


MISS FLON, 


A native of England, an old Catholic, of French parentage, educated at the Convent de 
V'Intérieur de Marie, at Montrouge, Paris, possessing her diplomas from the Hotel de Ville, and for 
several years engaged in tuition in England, receives and Educates a few Little Boys, whom she 
instructs in English, Latin, and French, and prepares for the lower forms of the Catholic public 


schools in England. 
TERMS :—Forty Guineas a year. Day Scholars, Twelve Guineas a year. 


Miss FLON is permitted to refer to— 


The Lady Superior of the Convent de l’Intérieur de Marie, Montrouge, Paris. 
(The Director of the Convent during Miss FLON’s pupilage was Monseigneur 
Fou.on, Archbishop of Nancy.) 
The Most Honourable Marchioness Dowager of Lothian 15, Burton Street. 


The Most Honourable the Marchioness of Londonderry... 37, Grosvenor Square. 

Lady Alexander Lennox ‘i sha ‘bie a ... 12, Charles St., Berkeley Sqr. 
The Lady G. Fullerton is haa - pve" ... 21, Chapel Street, Park Lane. 
The Honble. Mrs. Stonor_... ‘ ‘és sa ... 78, South Audley Street. 


La Marquise J. Boccella _... fe Villino Boccella, Florence. 


The Rev. Superioress, Convent of La Sainte Union des 


Sacrés Coeurs... ae wit Jas ten ... Highgate Road. 
The Rev. Father Gordon, ... si ots si ..- The Oratory, Brompton. 
The Rev. Father Christie, S.J. Ae ies ror ... 111, Mount Street. 
The Rev. G. A. Oldham _... aoe ” jeg ... St. Mary Magdalen, Brighton. 
The Rev. G. B. Yard wae aaa ne ‘ .. 4, Kildare Terrace, Bayswater. 
Dr. H. Gueneau de Mussy ... wet as = --+ 15, Rue du Cirque, Paris. 
Dr. Tebay __... ee ahs ios <<; saa ... 37, Belgrave Road. 
Dr. West ia hag as sia bea aia .. 61, Wimpole Street. 


Holidays at Midsummer, Christmas, and Easter. The year is divided into Three Terms, each of 
which is payable in advance. 
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XOWN- HAROMAN. AND COMP’ 
BIRMINGHAM, 
Medieval AHetal-Tiorkers in Silver, Brass, & Tirought Fron, 


MAKERS OF MEMORIAL BRASSES & COFFIN FURNITURE, 
ARTISTS IN STAINED GLASS, 


Ecclesiastical Decorators, Carbers in Good and Stone, 
MEDALLISTS & LITHOGRAPHERS. 


OHN HARDMAN & Co. beg to draw attention to the WROUGHT IRON 
CHANCEL SCREENS they have erected in the Churches at Stone, Rugeley, and Rugby, 
which, while separating the Sanctuary from the Body of the Church, do not impede the view et 
the Altar; to the ROODS IN CARVED WOOD, either suspended from the Chancel Arch, as at 
St. Francis Xavier’s, Liverpool, and Great Harwood, Lancashire, or supported by the Screen, as 
at Rugby ; to their MEDALS made to special design, in Silver, Bronze, Brass, and Tin; and to 

their MORTUARY PAPERS, which bear special reference to the deceased. 
J. H. & Co. are also Workers in the Medizval Style of Furniture and Articles for Domestic use. 


LONDON AGENTS— 
BURNS, OATES, & Co., 17, PORTMAN STREET, W. 





THE IRISH ECCLESIASTICAL RECORD. 


A MONTHLY JOURNAL, 
Conducted by a Society of Clergymen under Episcopal Sanction. 





CONTENTS. 


No. LX XXIX.—Vol. VIII.--FEBRUARY, 1872. 


I. NOTES ON THE LIFE OF ST. BRENDAN. 
1]. LETTERS OF BALMEZ—xxv. THE SCEPTIC’S OBJECTION TO THE MIRACULOUS. 
[1]. FATHER HENRY FITZSIMON, S.J. 
IV. QUESTIONS REGARDING THE LENTEN FAST. 
V. ROMAN CHRONICLE. 
VI. FRAGMENTA HIBRENICA. 





DUBLIN: W. B. KELLY, 8, GRAFTON STREET. LONDON: BURNS, OATES, & Ce. 
NEw YORK, UNITED STATES: P. M. HAVERTY, 1, BARCLAY STREET. 
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Periodicals by Fathers of the Society of Fesus. 





ETUDES 
RELIGIEUSES, HISTORIQUES ET LITTERAIRES 
(Février, 1872). 
SOMMAIRE :—Le Concile du Vatican et la Monarchie Spirituelle du Pape.- 
2. L’Eglise Enseignante et la Théologie Scientifique.—3. Durée des cing Premiers 
Ages du Monde.—4. Le Moyen Age devant le Monde Moderne.—5. Les Principes 
de 89 Jugés par la Revue des Deux Mondes.—6. Le Clergé et l’Instruction Primaire. 
—7. Mélanges.—8. Bibliographie.—g9. Chronique. 
Paris: Joseph Albanel, Libraire, 7, Rue Honoré-Chevalier; et chez Auguste 
Durand, Rue Cujas, 7. Lonpon: Burns & Oates, 17, Portman Street. Dustin: 
W. B. Kelly, 8, Grafton Street. 





LA CIVILTA CATTOLICA. 

INDICE (3 Febbraio, 1872) :—1. Le carezze della Provvidenza.—z. La quistione 
civile—Religiosa in Germania.—3. La Savia e la Pazza.— 4. Rivista della Stampa 
Italiana.—5. Bibliografia.—6. Cronaca Contemporanea. 

INDICE (17 Febbraio, 1872) :—1. Le due Internazionali.—z. Gli Argomenti dei 
Trasformisti.—3. Nuovi disegni Liberaleschi contro le Corporazioni Religiose. 
—4. La Savia e la Pazza.—5. Rivista della Stampa Italiana.—6. Cronaca 
Contemporanea. 

FIRENZE: Presso Luigi Manuelli Libraio, Via del Proconsolo, 16. 





ETIMMEN AUS MARIA-LAACH. 
(Februar, 1872). 
INHALT:—Was ist Christus ?—Die Freimaurerei und die Internationale — Rom 
und die Anfange Deutschlands—Die Schulfrage—Recensionen—Miscellen. 
FREIBURG IM Breiscau: Herder’ fche Berlagshandlung. 


THE MESSENGER OF THE SACRED HEART. 
NEW SERIES. 
Contents for February. 

The Apostles of Prayer, the Church’s Defenders of the Church—Poetry: Corpus 
Christi; The Two Loves; Carols of the Crib—The Assumption of our Blessed 
Lady. Part First—Catechism of the Devotion to the Heart of Jesus. Part Second 
(Continued)—Devotion to St. Peter—Pansies. IX.—The Communion of Atone- 
ment—lInterests of the Heart of Jesus—Intention for February—Home Record. 

Contents for March. 

The Devotion of the Perpetual Way of the Cross, in union with the Sacred 
Heart, and for the Intentions of the Apostleship of Prayer—Poetry: The Loveliness 
of God; The Loveliness of Jesus; Earth at Prayer; The Hymn of Spring—The 
Assumption of our Blessed Lady. Part Second—Catechism of the Devotion to the 
Heart of Jesus. Part Third—Pansies. X.—Pia Varia—The Communion of Atone- 
ment-—Chronicle of the Apostleship—Interests of the Heart of Jesus—Intention 
for March—Home Record. 

Lonpon : Burns, Oates, and Co., 17, Portman Street. 
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Quarterly Series.—No. I. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
ST. FRANCIS XAVIER. 
By tHE Rev. H. J. COLERIDGE. 
Two VoLUMES—THE First VOLUME NOW READY, PRICE 7s. 6d. 


CONTENTS. 
Book I.—From the birth of Francis to his sailing for India (1506—1541).—Chap. I. Francis 
Xavier at the University of Paris.—Chap. II. Labours in Italy and Rome.—Chap. IIL. Francis 
in Lisbon.—Notes to Book I. 
300K II.—From the sailing of Francis for India to his first voyage to the farther East (1541—1545). 
Chap. I. Voyage to India, and first labours at Goa.—Chap. II. Francis Xavier among the 
Pararas.—Chap. III. The Fishery Coast and Travancore.—IV. Manaar, Jafanapatan, and 
Meliapor. — Notes to Book II. 
Book I1I.—From the first voyage of Francis to the Eastern Archipelago to his return to India 
(1545—1548).—Chap. I. Francis at M: ulacca.—Chap. II. The Moluccas.—Chap. III. Four 
more Months at Malacca. 


*.* Volume II. will be published at Midsummer. 





LONDON: BURNS, OATES, & CO., 17, PORTMAN STREET, W. 


MARYVALE ORPHANAGE, 
PERRY BARR, BIRMINGHAM. 





This Orphanage was Established by the Bisho > of Birmingham in 1851, for Orphan Girls, and placed 
under the care of the Sits ters of Mercy. 





TWENTIETH ANNUAL REPORT. 

snt their Friends and Benefactors with the Annual 
the Orphanage was estab lished, it may be thought 
They believe that their Friends will be gratified at 


Yue Trustees of the Orphanage at Maryvale again wy de to pres 
Statement of Accounts. As this is now the twer ity-first year sinc 
the time has come eo c onside r the results that have been attained. 























hearing that, durin > past twenty years, the number of es Chiluren received into the oe has been 459: of 
these, 61 still remain inmates of the Establishment ; 237 ha rned to their a riends or Benefactors ; 137 have been 
placed in situations at service ; and 24 have died in th _ It is also gratifying to be able to say that the 
Community are acquainted with 251 _who are con_ucting themselves in a manner to give satisfaction. ‘The Trustees 
consider that they may point tothi itement as a proot that the pains, aud charity, and self-denial, which have carried 
on this work, hz ave not been e xP nded in vain. ‘They believe that every one will feel a glow of pleasure at the thought 
of having assisted in rescuing so many little ones trom misery and danger. They fecl now the more confidence in 
appealing to the generosity whic h has hitherto aided them, ev pi essitics greater than ever. 
Already they have been compelled to reduce the number of Child House. The increased price of provisions 
is a serious difficulty ; and a heavy exp nditure i required for som nt repairs which have been found absolutely 
necessary. But they look forward with hope to the sympatiizing charity wh has carried them through so many 
difficulties, trusting that it will not be wanting on the present occasion ; and they humbly commit the cause to Him 
Who has made it His own, saying: ‘‘ Whoever receiveth one such little one in My name, receiveth Me.” 

EK. E. Esrcourt, ) Ye 

J. H. Sours 5 


Feb. 1 






Bishop of Birmingham ; to the Rev. 











Subscripti 1ations may be sent to the Right Rev. Dr. Ull: 
Canon Estcourt, Bishop’s Hot Birmingham ; to J. bb. Hardman, isy., : 
Buggins, Superioress, Maryvale, Birmingham 





ewhall Hili, Birmingham ; or to Mrs. Jane 





Statement of Accounts for the year 1871. 











ReEcEIPTS.-—Pensions and part Pension P id by Friends and Benefactors, £440 16s. 101.; Subscriptions, £169 4s. 3d. ; 
Donations, £20 10s. 6d. Dividends—On Bazaar Fund and other Endowments, £ I 41.; Needlework, 412 118, gd; 
{ncome Tax returned, £5 19s. 10d.; he lance of I xp iture beyond R pis, ¢ I Potal, £631 7s. 6d, 

EXPENDITURI sal e from st ye A int, £9 6s. 7d.; Maintenan of Orphans at £12 por um éach, 
including cost of Clo thing, Sc hool, Licht ‘ iz., 45 for the whole year, £540; 47 for variou P ric iods, £118), 
(oe: Fe Insurance, £1 115 3d. ; Rates and Tax 5.431 2 1.; Furniture, £22 8s; Repairs, £55 1 Printing 
Reports, £2 6s.; Postage, Pens, and Stitionery, 4 148. 4 School aad ¢ oks, £1 13s 8d Mi dicins and 


Medic al Attendance, £19 1s. 10d.; Children’s Railway Expenses, £10 55.; luterest on Building Loan, £7 1s. 4d. 
Total, £831 7s. 6d. 
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THE MONTH. 


MARCH—APRIL, 1872. 


CONTENTS. 
ARTICLES, &c. :— PAGE 
1. QUERIES AS TO IRISH EpucaTion. Sy the Rev. E. F. OReilly ° . 169 
2. CyGNus Exspirans. By D. F. M:Car.hy, MRA. . i . 204 


LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF FATHER THAMES. By the Rev. A. Weld . 207 
1. THE STORY OF DE RANCE. By the Rev. H. F. Coleridge . ; ; . 2 
5. GARIBALDI IN FRANCE. , ‘ ‘ ‘ . ° ‘ : ; 

6. THE CREED OF St. ATHANASIUS. Dy the Rev. F. Fones . z ; . 280 


THE ROSENBERG. By A. M. C. ‘ ‘ ; ‘ , ‘ . : ‘ « S83 
POSTSCRIPT TO THE ARTICLE ON “RESULTS OF THE EDUCATION ACT” . - 322 
REVIEWS . , ‘ . P , ‘ ” “ . ‘ ‘ . . » sa 
1. Doctrine and Worship in the first three centuries of the Christian era. By Dr. Probst. 
2. The Christian Doctrine of Prayer for the Departed. By the Rev. F. G. Lee. 
3. Le Lendemain de la Mort. Par Louis Figuier. 
4. South Sea Bubbles. By the Earl and the Doctor. 
NOTICES 339 


1. St. Teresa’s Book of the Foundations.—2. Mrs. Hope’s Conversion of the Teutonic 
| 


Race.—3. Father Coleridge’s Life and Letters of St. Francis Xavier.—4. The 


Athanasian Creed. By Professor Heurtley.—5. Mr. Lewin Bowring’s Eastern 
Experiences.—6. The Abbé Orsini’s History of the Blessed Virgin Mary. 
7. Dr. Hayes’ Land of Desolation.—8. M. Henri Martin’s Histoire de France. By 
M. !’Epinois.—g. Miscellaneous. 


NOTICE. 

All Books and Publications intended for review in the MONTH, should be sent 
to the Editor, at 50, South Street, Grosvenor Square, W., or at Messrs. Burns, 
Oates, and Company, 17, Portman Street, W., or 63, Paternoster Row, E.C. Tt ts 
requested that Letters and Manuscripts may be sent to 50, South Street. 

The Editor cannot undertake to return rejected Communications. 

Advertisements to be sent to Messrs. Burns and Oates, 17, Portman Street, W. 


LONDON : 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & Co., Stationers’-Hall Court ; 
Burns, Oates, & Co., 17, Portman Street. 


DUBLIN : 
W. H. Smitu & Son; W. B. KELLY. 


GLascow: H. MARGEY. 
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Queries as to Irish Education. 


— ~——-_ 


NOTWI:HSTANDING continual disappointment and delay, we 
may hope that the time must at last come for at least attempting 
to settle the Irish Education question by legislative enactment. 
This subject, always important and full of interest, becomes more 
so still at the present moment. It is a vast subject historically, 
philosophically, religiously. It has been much and ably discussed. 
To it we may and must refer a great deal that has been said 
about Education generally and about Education in other par- 
ticular countries. The principles involved are substantially the 
same, though their application is affected by local circumstances. 
Questions which, like this, have been extensively and exhaus- 
tively treated of, may often be dealt with profitably on a smaller 
scale, partly for the benefit of readers who cannot or will not 
study them at large, partly, too, for the purpose of concentrating 
attention and bringing it to bear on certain definite points, or 
their mutual connections, which are lost sight of in a widespread 
investigation. The mind is often more or less bewildered with 
the quantity of matter presented for consideration, and the 
thread of a statement or of an argument fails to be fully 
perceived. The accumulation of data leads to digressions, or 
produces the same effect as would be produced by digressions. 
Such is my reason and my excuse for this short paper on the 
great question of Irish Education, considered in itself and with 
reference to its parliamentary settlement. 

I propose to answer succinctly the following three queries, 
which naturally arise on the subject. First, what view is taken 
or ought to be taken by Catholics with regard to the absolute 
and relative merits of mixed and denominational schools and 
Colleges for Catholics ? Secondly, what ought to be the opinion 
of nonCatholics about this view? Thirdly, what are the consti- 
tutional rights of Irish Catholics as to the realization of the 
Catholic view ? 
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In a full discussion of the respective merits of denominational 
and mixed education, it would be necessary to deal in part 
separately with Primary, Intermediate, and University education. 
The principles are the same for all three, but the application is 
somewhat different. There are particular phases of danger in 
mixed primary education and other phases of danger in mixed 
intermediate and University education—for instance, in con- 
nection with the swdjects which have to be treated. I have not 
room to take up distinctly these three degrees or departments. 
But, as I have said, the principles are the same, though differing 
so far in their application that, under particular circumstances, a 
carefully guarded mixed system may be tolerable in one of the 
three and not in another. , 

First, then, what view is taken or ought to be taken by 
Catholics with regard to the. absolute and relative merits of 
mixed and denominational schools and Colleges for Catholics ? 
We must begin by understanding the terms of the query. To 
commence with the last part of it. By mzred schools and 
Colleges for Catholics I mean. those in which the official 
positions of heads, directors, teachers, or some of them, are, as 
a matter of course, held by, or open to, nonCatholics. By 
denominational schools or Colleges for Catholics I mean those 
whose government is in the hands of Catholics, and in which all 
the officers are, as a rule, Catholics.* I am not at present 
concerned with establishments in which there are no Catholic 
pupils, nor with the fact of there being or not being nonCatholic 
pupils mixed with Catholics under a purely Catholic staff. The 
absolute merits of either the mixed or denominational system are 
to be judged of without reference to a comparison between them. 
A person, for instance, might say the mixed system is bad, or he 
might say it is a fair system or a sufficiently good system, though 
perhaps the same person would pronounce the denominational 
better, and this is viewing them relatively. 

The inquiry we are instituting regards the view which all 
Catholics actually take or which all ought to take, though it may 
be that some do not take it. By a view which they ought to 


* I have worded my explanation thus because, if the Catholic head of an otherwise 
Catholic College were to avail himself occasionally or even permanently of the services 
of a Protestant teacher in some particular branch, the College would not thereby 
become a2 mixed one. ‘This course is not commonly advisable ; but the nature of the 
subject, the personal character of the master employed, and a proper amount of 
supervision, might render it safe in a special case. 
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take, I understand not merely that which I take myself, and 
which, of course, I think the right one, but that which they 
should be expected as Catholics to take, either in deference to 
a competent ecclesiastical authority or by virtue of a clear 
deduction from Catholic principles, which they must otherwise 
more or less give up. It may happen and does happen that 
some Catholics, through ignorance culpable or inculpable, take 
views on various subjects—and, among the rest, on education— 
that are not Catholic. By this they often do great mischief. To 
say nothing of the intrinsic evil of serious errors, to say nothing 
of wrong conduct based on these errors, to say nothing of harm 
to other Catholics who adopt their errors and imitate their 
conduct, the Catholic cause is weakened, a handle is given to 
the adversaries of our faith. When right thinking Catholics 
propound true principles, they are met by an appeal to the 
statements of other Catholics, and are told that after all it 
seems to be a mere matter of opinion. It is right Protestants 
should understand that particular notions of comparatively few 
Catholics do not always interfere with the claim of opposite 
sentiments to be the only admissible Catholic sentiments. The 
unfortunate fact of peculiarities on the part of some in the 
Church has been the reason of my using the phrase, “ what view 
is taken or ought to be taken.” 

I will now set about answering the query. In order to do 
so satisfactorily, I will first of all state very distinctly some 
principles which every Catholic as such must recognize. I will 
merely s¢a¢e them, and not vindicate them ; because no Catholic 
will call them in question, and I am not at present defending 
any position against Protestants or others who differ from us. 
For the sake of simplicity, I will state them as ¢ruths, without 
repeating over and over again that Catholics must hold so and 
so. Let the reader watch me as closely as he likes. 

1. The Catholic religion was established by Christ. It is 
a divinely revealed religion. It is the only divinely revealed 
religion which has existed since the time of Christ. It comprises 
as matter of belief all the truths of the Jewish religion, which 
was as truly a divine religion. It comprises all the truths of 
that Revelation which preceded the Jewish Revelation, and 
which truths really entered into the Jewish religion. The 
Jewish religion has never ceased to be true, nor could it or 
any divinely revealed religion cease to be true. But the Jewish 
religion was instituted to last a certain time. That time closed 
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with our Lord, and the Mosaic dispensation ceased as to its 
peculiar observances. The Jews of later times err, not by 
believing the truth and divinity of their old religion, but 
by rejecting Christ and 7s religion, and, among the rest, by 
adhering to observances which that religion declares at an 
end. The Catholic religion is, in the sense explained, the only 
divinely revealed religion—the Catholic religion as it stands, 
neither more nor less. Hence every religion which opposes 
itself to the Catholic is excluded, though its followers may 
hold many revealed doctrines in common with us. What is 
called Common Christianity is not the religion of Christ; it is 
not @ religion at all. It is no doubt in some sense a reality 
and not a mere fiction. It consists in an actual agreement as 
to certain revealed doctrines taught by Christ, as common 
Theism consists in an actual agreement as to the existence 
of God among Catholics and Protestants and Jews and all 
others who are not Atheists. Of course the agreement is more 
extensive among Christians, that is to say, it takes in more 
points agreed about. Moreover, it refers the truths to a Revela- 
tion which has really been made. But, I repeat, this common 
Christianity is not a religion—it is not a religion true or false— 
because it comprises several religions, and several religions are 
not a religion. Then, as to the several sections of Christianity, 
each of them that is professed as a distinct religion, and possesses 
a tolerable amount of unity within itself, may be fairly enough 
called a religion. But the Catholic alone is the true religion 
of Christ, and every one of the others is a false religion, though 
containing some truly revealed doctrines. 

In all that I have been saying under this first number, what 
[ really want to make use of is the principle stated in the 
beginning: that the Catholic religion is a divinely revealed 
religion established by Christ, and the only divinely revealed 
religion which has existed since His time. The rest is mere 
explanation. 

2. The Catholic Church was established by Christ, and is the 
only divine Church on earth—the only true Church. Outside 
of it there is no divine or true Church. The Catholic Church 
is itself a complete Church, and not part of any larger one. By 
the Catholic Church is meant the Roman Catholic Church, with 
the Roman Pontiff for its Head. This Church in its fulness 
comprises the whole body of Roman Catholics, pastors and 
people. Taken more restrictedly for the teaching and governing 
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Church, it consists of the Pope and the other pastors, mainly 
those of the first order, namely, the Bishops. Whenever I shall 
have occasion to speak of authority exercised by the Church, I 
shall use the word in this limited sense, otherwise, in its more 
extended meaning. We are in the habit of identifying the 
Catholic religion in great measure with the Catholic Church, 
and justly, because they were established together, they are 
coextensive, and inseparable. All who hold thoroughly the 
Catholic religion are members of the Church,* and they alone 
are its members. To some, indeed, it may seem superfluous to 
dwell on this. But such is not the case. Many professing 
Christians view the Christian religion as a collection of doctrines 
proposed to men without an essential relation to a society 
instituted by the Divine Author of the religion. They look on 
the Church, such as it is with them, in the light of a result of 
the religion ; a society not so much established directly by God 
as formed by men on the basis of revealed religion. The 
views of nonCatholics about the Christian Church are very 
various, and often very vague. With us it is not so. We 
believe the society to have been as definitely, as directly, and 
as formally instituted by Christ as the religion, and a great deal 
more definitely, directly, and formally than either has been in 
the notions of some Protestants. 

3. The Catholic religion is the sole appointed road to 
salvation, which, as a consequence, cannot be attained out of 
the Catholic Church. Here we are!—plainly broaching the 
terrible doctrine of exclusive salvation! If a Protestant come 
across this, what will he say? Will he finish the sentence in 
which this wucharitable dogma is put forward? What am I to 
do? It is a Catholic truth—not of my making. I find it 
taught by the Catholic Church. I cannot shirk it; I cannot 
pass it by when my subject brings me upon it. I will not, 
however, pursue my course without pausing to subjoin a few 
words of explanation. I cannot afford to enter at large into the 
question ; but I will say some little to calm the horror such 
propositions occasion, not to Protestants alone, but, at times, to 
Catholics likewise. 

Eternal salvation in the present Providence consists in 
supernatural beatitude to be reached by such supernatural 
means as it has pleased the Almighty to prescribe. The first 


* There may be some exceptions to this in the comparatively rare cases of schism 
juite disjoined from Heresy. 
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and most fundamental of them is faith—that is, the belief of 
certain doctrines on the authority of God revealing. He has 
promulgated these doctrines, and they are no other than the 
doctrines which go to make up the Catholic religion. The 
reception and profession of them are identified with the 
membership of the Catholic Church. It is not necessary that 
every individual should know in detail all and each of these 
dogmas, nor, consequently, that he should have an erf/ici¢ faith 
of each of them. There are some which he must believe 
distinctly, while he believes the rest, as we say, ¢plicitly, 
according to that formula so well known to Catholics, / de/ieve 
whatever the Holy Catholic Church belicves and teaches. He is 
not at liberty knowingly to reject one of them. And why 
should he be at liberty to do so, if God has revealed all of 
them, and proposed all of them to be believed on His authority, 
and commanded them to be so believed? Are we prepared—is 
any Protestant prepared—to deny the right of God to issue 
such a precept, or the obligation of men to obey it ¢ chis be in 
their power? "Every one to whom this command, this condition 
of salvation, is proposed sufficiently, must comply with it. 
Every one who has a reasonable ground for thinking that such 
a command, such a condition, may exist, is bound to inquire 
further and ascertain what is the truth on the subject. 

But what is to be said of.those who are inculpably ignorant 
of the truth of the Catholic religion and the necessity of 
embracing it? On this point two things are certain, belonging 
to two opposite extremes; two things are certain, and taught 
as such by the Catholic Church. One is, that whoever is thus 
inculpably ignorant will not be punished for not being a 
Catholic, as for a sin, because inculpable ignorance excuses 
from sin. The other is, that without divine faith, understood in 
its strict sense as a supernatural belief on the authority of God 
revealing, no adult sinner can be justified or saved. Between 
these extremes we are allowed to hold, and most Catholics, I 
apprehend, do hold, that a person who is, through inculpable 
ignorance—often called invincible ignorance—outside of the 
external communion of the Catholic Church, and who does not 
admit the Catholic religion, may have explicit divine faith in 
some essential dogmas, and may be saved through this faith 
with hope, charity, and perfect contrition for grievous sins. 
Such a person may be considered to believe implicitly the other 
dogmas of the Catholic faith, and virtually to belong to the 
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Catholic Church, inasmuch as his actual dispositions are 
such as to involve and include willingness to embrace the 
Catholic religion were it sufficiently proposed to him. 

No doubt the circumstances of any one exteriorly out of the 
pale of the Church are unfavourable to salvation, as he has not 
the benefit of those helps which the Church affords; but he 
may still be saved. I have said enough to mitigate what appears 
to Protestants the extreme harshness of the doctrine of exclusive 
salvation. There are collateral questions connected with the 
subject which I must abstain from even touching on, as I have 
already gone somewhat out of my direct way to answer a 
difficulty{which does not concern my main business. I repeat 
then what I have said : The Catholic religion is the sole appointed 
road to salvation, which, as a consequence, cannot be attained 
out of the Catholic Church. 

4. The Church has been authorized and commissioned by 
Christ to teach the whole doctrine of faith and morals. To her 
we must listen with docility in all these matters. To her we 
must look for light and instruction, both as to revealed dogmas 
with the deductions from them, and as to the precepts of natural 
law, as to all questions of morality, of right and wrong. She is 
our appointed guide in all that regards salvation. Now salvation 
depends not only on the belief of revealed truth, but on the 
observance of the entire law of God, whether natural or positive, 
that is to say, superadded by the Almighty to that legislation 
which the nature of things demands. Many dictates of natural 
law are explicitly repeated in the Christian Revelation, and 
all of them are confirmed by it in general terms. The whole 
natural law is placed under the custody of the Church. I speak 
thus distinctly on this point with a very special object. Some 
of those outside the Church, and unfortunately not without 
more or less of countenance from some who are in it, imagine 
that the authority of the Church is confined to dogmas 
and to what may be called ecclesiastical matters. This is 
thoroughly false. Every human action considered as morally 
good or bad comes within the range of the teaching of the 
Church. The Church itself is infallible in morals as well 
as in faith. So is the Pope when defining. The particular 
pastors are not; but their charge includes the maintenance 
of sound principles of morals as well as of sound principles 
of faith. 

5. Every Catholic is bound to adhere firmly to the Catholic 
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religion and its teaching, and not to compromise this fidelity for 
the sake of any temporal advantage. 

6. Catholic parents are bound to educate their children—and 
have them educated—in the Catholic religion, to secure, as far 
as possible, their being good Catholics, and to prefer this before 
all else in their regard. Catholic parents are bound not to 
expose their children to serious risk of being tainted or weakened 
in their religious belief. 

The principles which I have stated are undeniably Catholic 
principles, which I would challenge any sincere Catholic to 
disavow. I will now come to the application; that is to say, I 
will consider mixed and denominational Colleges and schools in 
the light of these principles. 

In a mixed College or school, either Christian doctrines enter 
into the common teaching or they do not. Either all allusion 
to faith and morals is systematically avoided or they are at 
least partially dwelt on by the masters in the instruction they 
give. If they are introduced, so far religion is taught—taught 
officially by nonCatholic masters to Catholic youths. Now, 
assuredly this is not a legitimate source whence Catholic youths 
should derive any part of their religious knowledge. There is 
for them but one religion: that religion is the Catholic, not any 
other, not common Christianity, which is not a religion at all. 
A nonCatholic master, professing no subordination to the 
Catholic Church, is no authority for them on such matters. 
This is true, even where nothing is said at variance with any 
Catholic tenet. But what guarantee is there, or can there be, 
that no aggression will occur? The nonCatholic teacher cannot 
be expected to know the precise doctrine of the Catholic Church, 
the exact boundaries of common and particular religious doc- 
trines.s He may even quite unintentionally broach what is 
heterodox for us. 

If, on the other hand, all allusion to religion and to those 
subjects which are comprised under religion, as I take it here, 
and am entitled to take it—if, I say, all such allusions are to be 
completely avoided, we shall have not only a bald and jejune 
teaching, hardly possible for a continuance, but a teaching 
intensely nonCatholic and nonChristian. I do not say uuCatholic 
nor unChristian, but nonCatholic and nonChristian. Now this 
for Catholics is very bad. The thorough ignoring of religion, 
the exclusion of it as a forbidden subject, must have a positively 
bad effect. It serves to make scholars study to forget that they 
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are Catholics. It puts God out of their sight. It fosters the 
idea that religion is a totally separate thing from the business 
of life—their business of life being their studies. How can they 
realize to themselves that their whole lives are to be spent in the 
service of God, not of course by an uninterrupted succession of 
spiritual exercises, nor in a way to interfere with the exact study 
of any useful branch of knowledge, but by a religious intention 
of doing all they do for the glory of God, referring everything 
to Him? Experience and history teach that a religious spirit, 
far from impeding secular studies, helps men forward in them. 
If boys and young men are taught on a system professedly 
exclusive of religion, though not professedly opposed to it, they 
will learn to keep religion and God out of sight. Their lives will 
not be seasoned with Christian thoughts. Breathing an exclu- 
sively secular moral atmosphere, they will become in a great 
degree secularists, that is, persons who think and care but little 
about religion. 

Further, it is thoroughly impossible that anything like a full 
course of secular education can be gone through without invol- 
ving the influence of religious principles or irreligious principles 
on the manner in which it is taught—on the teaching itself. 
This is obvious with regard to history and with regard to mental 
philosophy. It is true even of classics, if the full meaning and 
spirit of the authors are to be dwelt on and developed. It is 
impossible for a teacher not to put forward, one way or other, 
his moral views, for instance, and moral views according to 
Catholic notions belong to religion. Even if it were possible to 
avoid this, it could not be avoided without extreme circumspec- 
tion and extreme selfcontrol, such as are to be expected from 
very few men and cannot be counted on. Even if allusions 
connected with religion could be abstained from, and easily 
abstained from, it is absolutely certain that among a number of 
masters, and during any long lapse of time, they will not be 
abstained from. It is certain that cases of direct or indirect 
religious or irreligious teaching will be very frequent. This is 
a necessary result of the moral nature of men, and whoever 
really thinks otherwise must be strangely ignorant of that 
nature. 

Further, the relations between teachers and scholars naturally 
lead to a considerable personal influence of the former over the 
latter. Ifa teacher be all that he ought to be as a teacher, he 
will be admired and looked up to by those under his charge. It 
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may easily happen that a Protestant teacher will avail himself 
of this moral power to draw his pupil towards that religion 
which he himself professes, and to warn him against what the 
master considers the delusions of Popery. This work need not 
be done during class hours. But even without any intentional 
attempt of the kind, the scholar’s feelings towards his instructor 
are not unlikely to recommend, in some degree at least, the 
latter’s religious tenets, or to diminish that abhorrence in which 
all Catholics ought to hold sectarian doctrines—not, of course, 
the men, but the doctrines only. Boys and girls and young men 
and women are easily wrought on and easily warped. 

Some would, perhaps, say—either sincerely or in derision— 
that the Catholic religion being so well founded, its truth so well 
established, a Catholic youth properly instructed by his parents 
or pastor ought to be proof against all such influences as I have 
mentioned. I reply that this argument, if argument it can be 
called, is worth nothing. The Catholic religion rests, no doubt, 
on a most solid foundation. But first, a Catholic youth, though 
well grounded for his age in the doctrines of his faith, is not in 
consequence a fully equipped theologian ; secondly, even if he 
were, when specious difficulties, such as may be advanced against 
Christian dogmas, are combined with sneers, sarcasms, with 
personal respect and love towards attractive teachers, and moral 
powers exercised by them, with the irksomeness of that restraint 
imposed by religion on one whose piety may never have been 
of a high order, or may have cooled considerably through his 
associations, his steadfastness cannot be counted on. After all, 
the truths of the Catholic faith, though in a certain sense demon- 
strable, are not selfevident; otherwise our faith would not be 
a free exercise of virtue. Again, no Protestant, as earnestly 
intent to secure his child’s Protestantism as a Catholic should 
be to secure his child’s Catholicism, would trust that child in 
the hands of Catholic masters. Nay, no infidel thoroughly 
determined on transmitting disbelief to his son would place him 
under Catholic or even strict Protestant instructors. 

The pliability and impressionableness of youth leave great 
room for influences, despite of any amount of intellectual 
preparation. Although the assent of faith is an act of our 
understanding, it presupposes, and depends on, a free act of the 
will. Likewise, although the preliminary motives of credibility, 
as they are called, which make us judge that we ought to believe, 
belong, too, to the province of the understanding, yet the proper 
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consideration of them is under the direction of the will. Hence, 
if the will is warped, our faith may be weakened or destroyed. 
Reason rightly used about the materials which Catholic teaching 
presents, used under the operation of divine grace, without which 
we can neither believe nor dispose ourselves to belief—reason, I 
say, rightly used about those materials, with God's grace must 
lead to faith, and, continuing to be so used, must maintain us in 
faith. But it is unfortunately too possible and too easy to 
neglect this right use of our reason, to misuse it, and to go 
astray. 

The bitterest adversaries of Christianity taunt us with 
embracing doctrines not demonstrated. Their taunt is unjust, 
irrational ; but they are not wrong in denying that our doctrines 
are mathematically demonstrated. These dogmas, as dogmas 
of faith, are out of the range of mathematical demonstration. 
The mistake which these men commit is in exacting a kind of 
proof that is neither possible nor necessary in order that our 
belief should be most certain and most reasonable. I am not 
writing a.treatise on divine faith, and I cannot go into the 
details of this question. My object in alluding to it so far is to 
point out that, on Catholic principles, our faith, while most 
certain and most reasonable, may be most dangerously assail- 
able in believing individuals. 

It might seem to be more creditable, more glorious for our 
religion were the case otherwise. But it is not otherwise, and we 
must take things as they are. I have said it might sce more 
creditable were the case otherwise. Of course I do not hold that 
it would de so. Faith is a sort of homage to God that it would 
not be if we could not help believing. To state the true condition 
of things in’ a few words. Every Catholic can, with God's 
assistance, persevere in his faith and is bound to persevere in 
his faith, and cannot swerve from it without sin. But he is liable 
to fail, and, if placed in unfavourable circumstances, he is in 
great danger of failing, always culpably, always avoidably. And 
if he does not use the necessary means of preserving constancy, 
he will, as a matter of fact, fail. And one part of the unfavour- 
able circumstances I have spoken of commonly consists in the 
presence of inducements to neglect the means. 

I have said enough to show what view Catholics do take 
or ought to take of mixed education. That view simply 
amounts to this—that mixed schools, in the sense explained, 
are objectionable, dangerous, ineligible. 
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It is quite consistent with that view that instances may be 
found of those who have passed unharmed through such schools. 
No one has ever said that mixed education is essentially destruc- 
tive to every individual so educated. It is calculated to be 
pernicious, but several may escape injury from it. It is still 
more consistent with the alleged danger that comparatively few 
abandon the Church in consequence. Indeed, the upholders of 
the system for this country would deplore any considerable 
number of such defections resulting from it ; since their favourite 
scheme would thus become patently intolerable and could last 
but a short while longer. The great evil to be feared is not 
apostacy, but a kind of unsoundness which may easily be found 
in professing Catholics. A certain undesirable class of them are 
an easy fruit of such training—a class distinguished by doctrinal 
looseness joined with a very imperfect allegiance to the Church, 
and, as a necessary consequence, a commenced proclivity towards 
unbelief. Even those who have been educated at Catholic schools 
too often become later infected with this pestilence, which is 
found floating in the moral atmosphere of society. But mixed 
education is naturally calculated to communicate it and insert it 
more deeply, while, on the other hand, the old principles of a 
sound training will often rise up and assert themselves, and 
dispel the malady more lately contracted. 

If, as I have said, Catholics do consider or ought to consider 
mixed schools objectionable, dangerous, and ineligible, it follows 
that they do or ought to pronounce in favour of denominational 
schools for Catholics. In these schools, if properly conducted, as 
assuredly they ought to be and can be and commonly are, all 
necessary or useful branches of learning will be cultivated. These 
branches will be the same as in mixed establishments ; they will 
be as ably and as thoroughly treated. They will be treated, at 
the same time, safely for the scholars as Catholics, and the 
teaching will be combined with Catholic doctrine so far as 
religion enters directly or indirectly. Such schools, then, are or 
ought to be viewed by Catholics as adsolutely eligible, and 
relatively far preferable to mixed educational institutions. I 
might stop here as regards the first of my three queries, but I 
think it well to deal with one argument which is advanced 
against Catholic schools and Colleges, and at the same time in 
favour of the mixed system—an argument which, when well 
weighed, will be found to tell really in the opposite direction. 

It is contended that Catholic denominational education 
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unduly restricts the scholar, confines the range of his specu- 
lations, cramps his intellectual energies. The Catholic religion, 
and with it the Catholic hierarchy and priesthood, are hostile to 
progress ; they fetter intelligence on principle. Such is the view 
strongly and extensively put forward now by some of the enemies 
of denominational education. From this alleged state of facts 
they infer, and not unreasonably, that the system itself is very 
defective and objectionable. Now, what is to be said of this 
alleged state of facts? First of all, without entering directly 
into the question as to the precise nature of the restraint imposed, 
and the legitimate or illegitimate character of that restraint con- 
sidered in itself, I ask whether it is really imposed by the 
Catholic religion, whether it is a genuine application of Catholic 
doctrine? If it be, then for a consistent Catholic it must be 
right and the opposite must be wrong, and, being wrong, ought 
to be rejected by every Catholic, and as the opposite is involved 
in the mixed system, on the showing of its own advocates, that 
system too must be wrong and ought to be rejected by a 
Catholic. For a Catholic, his religion as it stands is a divine 
religion unmixedly good and holy, essentially incapable of 
leading to anything that is not good and holy, to anything 
that is absurd, perverse, or in any degree objectionable. Cana 
Catholic, remaining such, say of any possible course of action, 
“T admit this course is an unfortunate one to take, but it is the 
course which my religion prescribes ” ? 

Some champion of mixed education would here stop me, 
crying out in the tone of an injured man that I am misrepre- 
senting him. He protests that he never meant to charge thc 
Catholic religion with unduly hampering genius. There may be 
those, he would say, that think so, but he is not one of them. 
He is not a Catholic, to be sure, but he has a great respect for 
the Catholic religion. There have been great men who were 
good Catholics ; there are great men who are good Catholics ; 
there are numberless most estimable members of that com- 
munion ; after all, the very best men may differ on speculative 
tenets. He never meant to disparage the Catholic religion. But 
the Catholic religion and the Catholic pricsthood are two very 
different things. Catholic priests, with some honourable 
exceptions, are narrow minded, afraid of the light of scientific 
truth, jealous of the intrusion of unshackled historical or 
philosophical inquiries. These priests are, for the most part, 
sincere, well intentioned men, but they are, without meaning it, 
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enemies of education. So are the bishops, so is the Pope— 
amiable and personally holy as he may be. Let enlightened 
Catholics adhere as closely as they wish to the distinctive 
dogmas of their faith, but let them not allow themselves to be 
hoodwinked or domineered over by their clergy. This is 
substantially the language of many who are still not the worst 
enemies of denominational education. 

Let us see what a Catholic is to think of their position. I, as 
a Catholic, ask whether this illiberality of priests and bishops 
and Popes is the effect of Catholic doctrine, whether it is 
precisely because they are Catholic ecclesiastics that they take the 
view imputed to them, whatever that view may be? Is it merely 
an accidental coincidence ? This may happen in one or two or 
twenty cases, or even more. There may be priests or bishops 
who are narrow minded about education or about anything else, 
as there may be priests or bishops who go astray culpably or 
inculpably in various ways. But it is simply unintelligible that 
Catholic priests and bishops should all, or nearly all, take a 
particular line such as that pretended, unless the line in question 
is substantially dictated by the Catholic religion. And no doubt 
those who argue thus for mixed education do in their own minds 
expressly or ‘tacitly or virtually attribute the supposed fact to 
the Catholic religion, or, if they do not, this comes from the 
imperfect and confused character of their perceptions concerning 
the Catholic religion itself and the relation between it and the 
clergy. I should like to hear any reasonable educated man 
controvert this conditional proposition. If the Catholic clergy 
through the world uniformly, or almost uniformly, habitually 
and persistently hold to a system of undue restriction and 
illiberal shackling of the intelligence and studies of scholars, 
they derive this system from the doctrines of the Catholic 
religion. I go further, and I say that in such hypothesis they 
correctly derive the system from the doctrines of the Catholic 
religion—that it is no mistake. For, assuredly, if the clergy as 
a body do not understand the Catholic religion, no one under- 
stands it. Further still, I say that if the clergy as a body do not 
understand aright the doctrines of the Catholic religion, these 
doctrines must be incapable of being understood, or, even though 
they be intelligible, God has failed in providing for His Church, 
since, by its constitution, the bishops first, and then the priests, 
are the depositaries of its truths. 

The argument, then, for mixed education taken from the 
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evil influence of the Catholic religion or of the Catholic 
priesthood cannot, in the first place, be accepted by a Catholic, 
as it would commit him to a condemnation of his Church and 
religion. Secondly, that argument, as I stated from the com- 
mencement, comes to be available against those who use it. 
That is to say, whatever there is in it tells in a Catholic’s eyes 
against them. For, according to them, there is a certain 
restraint imposed by the Catholic religion on the studies of 
scholars who are under its control. I say, by the Catholic 
religion, because, as we have seen, what comes so generally 
from the Catholic clergy comes, in reality, too from the 
religion. 

I admit there zs a certain restraint imposed by the Catholic 
religion. Whatever that restraint is, the men I am immediately 
dealing with would have it removed. They would therefore set 
aside that which the Catholic religion views and treats as a 
necessary protection. Therefore their system is opposed to 
Catholic principles, and cannot be accepted by a Catholic. I 
will put it another way. Either the Catholic religion does call 
for a restriction which these gentlemen would get rid of or it 
does not: if it does, then their position must, in the mind of a 
Catholic, militate against their system and serve as an objection 
to it; if it does not, then the argument is worth nothing and is 
no argument at all. If they shift their ground and say some 
Catholic bishops or priests would shackle the intelligence of 
scholars ; I reply, so probably would some parsons and some 
Protestant bishops, and some Deists and some Atheists. Asa 
matter of fact, some men of each of these classes are intolerant 
of whatever is at variance with their own theories, and: would, to 
the best of their ability, shut out a student from the danger 
respectively of Popery, Christianity, Theism. 

Now let us come more closely to the question of fact 
involved in the argument we have been considering. I have 
already admitted that there is a certain amount of restraint 
desired and imposed by the Church as regards students or 
scholars. I undertake to formulate this amount here, not 
pretending, however, to do so adequately and exhaustively. 

First, then, Catholic scholars are not to be taught any 
doctrine contrary to that which the Church teaches either as 
matter of faith or as certain truth, though not strictly of faith. 
Secondly—though, indeed, this is contained in what I have put 
down as first, but is deserving of special mention—Catholic 
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scholars are not to be taught any system or principles of 
mental philosophy that have been condemned by the Church 
Thirdly, Catholic scholars are not to be taught history com- 
piled with a view to undermining the Catholic religion, and 
interspersed with remarks and reflections directed to this 
object. Fourthly, Catholic scholars are not to be encouraged, 
or even allowed, to read indiscriminately all books they please, 
nor to examine for themselves all that the adversaries of 
Christianity or Catholicity have written against their faith. 
Students going through their courses are not qualified to deal 
safely with such authors. They have neither maturity of judg- 
ment nor a stock of information to fit them for such investi- 
gations. I say this of students, because I am at present 
concerned about them; but I would not be understood to 
imply that such free research is exempt from danger in men 
who have completed their academical training. Some, of course, 
must read anticatholic and antichristian works, in order to 
refute them. But this is a task not to be undertaken by all 
even able and well informed men, and may involve a certain 
amount of peril for those whom duty justifies in undertaking it. 
I quite understand that the restriction on reading, examining, 
investigating, appears hard to many of our opponents. They 
will meet us with that very specious, and, in many circum- 
stances, very fair proverbial counsel, Audi alteram partem. But 
it so happens that this is a counsel which, in its received sense, 
no Catholic is at liberty to follow with reference to the doctrines 
of his religion. The saying means that we should suspend 
our judgment till we hear what has to be said on the other side. 
Now, as Catholics, we cannot suspend our judgment regarding 
Catholic truths. If we do look into objections for some good 
purpose, we must do it with a determination not to yield to 
them. This may sound hard or illiberal, but it is of the essence 
of Christian faith. 

It is on such principles that Catholic parents must act for 
themselves and for their children. They may have their children 
educated, highly educated, learnedly educated, taught every- 
thing that is worth knowing, but under a protecting guidance. 
Assuredly, the Church sets no bounds to speculations in the 
region of truth, and there is no advantage in learning what is 
false. It may often be useful to know something about unsound 
teachings; but this must be done under direction which will 
prevent their being imbibed. As to purely scientific investi- 
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gations, the Church places no limits to them. Nothing can be 
more absurd than the hackneyed statement that the Church is 
afraid of the light of science. Such fear would be at variance 
with our faith. It would be, so to speak, an heretical fear, a 
fear based on heresy. Whoever deliberately entertains the 
apprehension that any possible amount of discovery can ever 
result in establishing a single proposition at variance with 
Catholic doctrine, is no longer a Catholic. The Church, no 
doubt, fears the abuse of science in the shape of distorted 
conclusions. But, not even through this fear, does she restrain 
in any way the liberty of investigation. 

In the famous case of Galileo there was no attempt to stop 
investigation. A conclusion substantially true in itself, but 
actually deduced from premisses very far from demonstrative, 
and which conclusion was at variance with the more obvious 
sense of Scripture, was censured by a Roman Congregation. 
Later, a more thorough study of the matter—in no degree 
curbed by ecclesiastical authority—led to complete proof of 
the proposition which Galileo had maintained, and no further 
difficulty was made about it. This is not the place to discuss 
the controversy about Galileo. There has been enough written 
concerning it, and enough written in satisfactory vindication of 
the Church. But it is worth while to observe that whatever 
plausibility there may be in the case sought to be made out 
against the Church in connection with this question, there is no 
other equally strong instance adducible of an apparent collision 
between the Church and natural science, and this in itself is a 
good argument for the freedom which the Church allows. 

To ‘return now to my enumeration of the heads of that 
restraint desired and imposed by the Church, on the education of 
Catholic youth. Fifthly, I say, Catholic scholars are not to be 
taught religion either as to dogma or as to morals by non- 
Catholics; because nonCatholics, however otherwise estimable, 
are not fit and proper organs or mediums of the Catholic 
Church, from which alone Catholics are to derive their religious 
knowledge. Sixthly, Catholics are not to be taught religion 
even by Catholic masters otherwise than in subordination to 
ecclesiastical authority. 

These are the restrictions which occur to me. There is also 
the positive obligation of securing adequate formal and distinct 
religious instruction for every Catholic scholar, besides what 
may enter incidentally. 


VOL. XVI. N 
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Early in my treatment of this first query, I have spoken of 
Catholics being called upon to adopt certain views in deference 
to competent ecclesiastical authority, or by virtue of a clear 
deduction from Catholic principles. I have since dwelt at some 
length on the second of these heads. I must not pass on 
further without alluding to some decisions and declarations 
belonging to the first. 

I will begin by citing a few of the propositions enumerated 
for condemnation in the well known Syllabus subjoined to the 
Pope’s Encyclical, Quanta cura, issued on the 8th of December, 
1864— 

The whole government of the public schools in which the youth of 
any Christian State are brought up, with a limited exception in the case 
of Episcopal Seminaries, can and ought to be assigned to the civil 
authority, and so assigned that no right be acknowledged on the part of 
any other authority whatsoever of interfering in the discipline of the 
schools, in the regulation of the studies, in the conferring of degrees, in 
the choice or approbation of masters (n. 45). 

Catholics may approve that mode of education of youth which is 
disjoined from the Catholic faith and the power of the Church, and 
which concerns itself exclusively, or at least primarily, with the 
knowledge of natural things and the ends of earthly social life (n. 48). 


In the same Encyclical, Quanta cura, are some errors sub- 
joined for condemnation, which had not, like those of the 
preceding part of the Syllabus, been already proscribed in 
previous Papal documents of a similar kind. Of these the 
sixth is— 

That domestic society, or the family, derives the whole character of 
its existence from civil law; and, therefore, from the civil law alone flow 


and depend all the rights of parents over their children, and in the first 
place, the right to care for their instruction and education. 


The seventh is-— 


That the clergy, being as they are, inimical to the true and useful 
progress of science and civilization, ought to be removed altogether 
from the care and office of instructing and educating youth. 


The Sacred Congregation of Propaganda wrote thus to the 
four Archbishops of Ireland concerning the Queen’s Colleges in 
a letter dated October 9, 1847— 

The Sacred Congregation, having considered the matter maturely 


and under all its respects, does not venture to promise itself such fruits 
(as those alluded to in the context), nay, fears serious danger therefrom 
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to the Catholic faith; in one word, it considers this institution detri- 
mental to religion. . . . We think you will take these measures 
(against the Colleges) with the more zeal on the ground that the 
judgment of our most holy Lord; Pius the Ninth, is in every particular 
the same as ours. For, having accurately informed himself concerning 
this whole business, he has approved the decision come to by the 
Sacred Congregation, and has added to it the supreme weight of his 
authority. 


The same Congregation, writing again on the same subject 
to the four Archbishops, in a letter dated October 11, 1848, 
speaks as follows— 


Having maturely weighed all the circumstances, the Sacred Con- 
gregation, considering the serious and intrinsic dangers of the same 
Colleges, cannot be induced to soften its judgment regarding them 
previously formed, and, with the approval of our most holy Lord, com- 
municated to the four metropolitans on the 9th of October of last year. 


The Cardinal Prefect of Propaganda, in a letter dated 
April 18, 1850, and addressed to Dr. (now Cardinal) Cullen, at 
that time Archbishop of Armagh, says— 


I think it right to signify through your Grace to the bishops, that it 
seems strange some should not have hesitated to assert, after the 
answers already given concerning the Colleges, that it is lawful for 
priests to undertake certain offices in the same Colleges. For if it has 
been declared that on account of serious and intrinsic dangers the 
aforesaid Colleges are likely to prove detrimental to religion; if the 
bishops have been admonished to take no part in carrying out their 
erection, it is assuredly manifest that other ecclesiastics are not at 
liberty to fulfil any charge appertaining to the same Colleges. 


The Archbishops and Bishops of Ireland assembled in 
Dublin last October, issued a Pastoral address to the clergy, 
secular and regular, and the laity of their flocks, on Irish 
Education. In this address they treat the subject at consider- 
able length, and with great power. I cannot afford to quote 
largely from it. In order to give in a few words—and those the 
words of the prelates themselves—their doctrine on mixed and 
denominational education, I will cite the first and second of a 
series of resolutions which they state “were passed unanimously 
by the Archbishops and Bishops of Ireland at the meeting, at 
which the foregoing address was adopted” — 


1. We hereby declare our unalterable conviction that Catholic 
education is indispensably necessary for the preservation of the faith 
and morals of our Catholic people. 
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2. In union with the Holy See and the bishops of the Catholic 
world, we again renew our often repeated condemnation of mixed 
education as intrinsically and grievously dangerous to faith and morals, 
and tending to perpetuate disunion, insubordination, and disaffection in 
this country. 





In an appendix annexed to the same Pastoral are found 
several sets of resolutions passed by the Irish Bishops at various 
periods; among the rest, those “unanimously adopted at a 
meeting of all the Archbishops and Bishops of Ireland held at 
Maynooth on the 18th of August of the year 1869.” In the 
first of these resolutions they say— 


They reiterate their condemnation of the mixed system of educa- 
tion, whether primary, intermediate, or University, as grievously and 
intrinsically dangerous to the faith and morals of Catholic youth; and 
they declare that to Catholics only, and under the supreme control of 
the Church in all things appertaining to faith and morals, can the 
teaching of Catholics be safely intrusted. 


I come now to the second query, namely—What ought to be 
the opinion of nonCatholics regarding the view which I have 
shown is or should be taken by Catholics, of the absolute and 
relative merits of mixed and denominational schools for 
Catholics ? NonCatholics in these countries are either pro- 
fessing Protestant Christians, including Anglicans, Presbyterians, 
and all sects of Nonconformists who hold to the Christian 
dispensation, or Jews or Freethinkers. 

Among those that belong in some sort to the first of these 
three classes, there are many individuals, not to say bodies, that 
approach the third. The line of demarcation is often sufficiently 
obscure. Many are to be found who call themselves Christians, 
but whose Christianity is much diluted, and seems to weigh 
little with them. This .statement is not to be taken in an 
offensive sense. I am not speaking of pretended belief or false 
profession, but of avowed sentiments. Those whose ideas go so 
far in this direction as to render inapplicable to them what I 
have to say concerning the first class, must be taken as 
comprehended in the third. 

Well, then, I say that Protestants ought to receive the 
Catholic view with a considerable degree of favour. They 
agree with us in maintaining the exclusive truth of Christianity, 
the great, the paramount importance of fidelity to the Christian 
Revelation. Now, this fidelity is very much imperilled by the 
mixed system. For the mixed system, in its full dimensions, 
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takes in nonChristianity, and undoubtedly many of its most 
ardent advocates would by no means consent to keep out 
unbelievers, as they would thus have to keep out themselves. 
Further, supposing the charge of educational establishments 
was confined to so called Christians, Protestants must know 
that among so called Christians men are to be found who give 
themselves indefinite latitude—some on one point, some on 
another—so as to let in what tolerably strict Protestants would 
call rank infidelity. 

So far I have spoken of Protestants—the first of my three 
classes—as one body. They are not, however, in reality one 
body ; they are several, differing widely from each other. The 
members of one hold doctrines rejected by those of another, 
and vice versé. What, for instance, would a strict Anglican 
say to Presbyterian tenets? What would a strict Presbyterian 
say to Anglican tenets? What would either say to what many 
of them call Popish tenets, or Romanist tenets? If the members 
of these bodies and of other Protestant bodies are really attached 
to their own respective formularies, they will, if possible, bring 
up their children accordingly, and will not readily hand them 
over to be subjected to adverse influences. Some of these 
bodies, or rather some of their members, attach but little 
importance to the differences between them, with the exception, 
I should say generally, of Catholicism, which they join in very 
much disliking, though, perhaps, they dread often compara- 
tively little the zvdirect action of Catholicism, because there is 
so much positive duc/ding up in our religion that the work needs 
to be done more professedly ; whereas they will excuse me, I 
hope, for saying that a transition from the Catholic faith is 
rather a matter of pulling down, whether for good or for evil. 
Even without any actual transition, genuine Catholicity is 
seriously injured by relaxation and liberalism. 

To come now more closely to the point. The members of 
Protestant bodies, if strict in holding to their distinctive 
doctrines, if anxious to make their children as orthodox as 
according to their notions of orthodoxy —will 





themselves 
certainly deprecate influences which are likely to impair this 
adhesion to distinctive doctrines, influences which they know or 
prudently judge will so operate ; and they cannot in their souls 
disapprove our jealousy regarding influences which we know or 
prudently judge will have such an effect on Catholics. If they 
are not strict in holding to their respective doctrines, they must 
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so far consent to be dealt with as belonging to the third class I 
have specified. They are fro ¢anéo latitudinarians. If, from 
any cause, any members of Protestant bodies sincerely disbelieve 
the weakening action of mixed teaching on their youth, I do not 
impute to them this laxity in preferring that system. I will only 
say either that they are mistaken in a question of fact, or that, 
whatever may be the case as to the dangers they have or have 
not to apprehend, we have no doubt as to the dangers we have 
to apprehend. 

I will add here a consideration which may throw some light 
on the subject. All sections of Protestantism—which sections 
may in a fair sense be called Protestant re/igions—all Protestant 
religions are avowedly religions of inquiry, that is to say, made 
out of the Bible alone or out of the Bible and the Fathers, or 
out of the Bible and some sort of extrabiblical tradition, and 
not imposed by any living authority which pretends to inerrancy. 
One Protestant is supposed to say—“I hold such and such 
doctrines because I am satisfied that they are in the written 
Word of God, which I understand in the sense of these 
doctrines.” Another is supposed to say—‘“I hold such and 
such doctrines because I find partly that they are taught in the 
Bible, partly that the ancient primitive Church received them, 
&c. &c. Ido not hold them on the authority of any living 
bishop or bishops or clergy. The bishops and the clergy afford 
me great help. I look on them as right in the main, and 
substantially I hold with them, because I believe them to 
understand correctly the Word of God. But they have no 
power to tie me down to their views, even to the most serious 
of those views, or rather doctrines.” There is, in truth, no 
medium between a religion of inquiry and a religion of absolute 
and conclusive authority. The inquiry may be neglected, or 
may be very brief and compendious—a great deal more 
brief and compendious than is reconcilable with Protestant 
principles. But every Protestant profession rests on a supposed 
inquiry. 

The Catholic religion, on the other hand, is not a religion of 
inquiry, but of authority. We admit a living authority, which 
gives us the Scripture and its meaning, and tradition too and z¢s 
meaning, and settles all religious controversies that need to be 
settled. I am not going to vindicate Catholicity here. I take 
it as it is, and the drift of my pointing out the distinction 
between a religion of inquiry and one of authority is this—that 
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Protestants might have some sort of excuse for putting their 
children in a way to choose for themselves: we have none. 

As a matter of fact, the two chief sections of Protestants, 
namely Anglicans and Presbyterians, have extensively shown a 
great dread of mixed education, partly on account of its negative 
—its nonreligious—character, partly on account of the danger 
they apprehended of scholars being warped and withdrawn from 
their special tenets. Hence proceeded, on the one hand, oppo- 
sition to the Irish National Education system, and, on the other, 
repeated efforts to procure modifications of it that would afford 
scope for Anglican and Presbyterian teaching respectively.* 

The Presbyterians, at a meeting of the General Synod of 
Ulster in January, 1832, passed resolutions condemning the 
system of Irish National Education just then established. In 
the course of the same year they framed propositions to be 
submitted to Government, with a view to such modifications of 
the system as would render it tolerable to them. The pro- 
positions were submitted, but not then accepted. They were 
afterwards varied by the Presbyterians, but not substantially 
changed, were agreed to by the Government, communicated to 
the Board, and accepted by it. It turned out, however, that 
there was a misunderstanding between the Board and the Synod 
respecting the religious rights of nonPresbyterian children in 
Presbyterian schools, which misunderstanding is thus described 
by the late Royal Commission on Primary Education— 

The Board ordered that one of the week days should be set aside 
for separate religious instruction ; the Synod would not grant it. The 
Board held that the pastor, as such, had the right to assemble the 
children of his flock in the schoolhouse and give them religious 
instruction ; the Synod would not allow it. The Board considered 
that the reading of the Bible was a part of the separate religious 
instruction ; the Synod would not separate it from ordinary instruction. 
The Board determined that reading the Bible and separate instruction 
generally must be confined to such children as are directed by their 
parents to attend, that they only be then allowed to continue in the 
school, and that all others do then retire; while the Synod would 
neither compel the nonPresbyterian children to remain during separate 
religious instruction nor yet to retire from it, but would only leave them 
free to retire or to stay on their own responsibility. f 

In December, 1834, the Synod of Ulster decided by a 
majority to break off negotiations with the National Board, 


* See Report of Royal Commission of Inquiry into Primary Education (Ireland) in 
1870, pp. 47—69. 
+ Report, p. 55. 
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and to establish independent schools of their own. The follow- 
ing extract from the resolutions passed on that occasion will 
give an idea of their views— 


As it is the acknowledged duty of this Church to provide for the 
children under its care a system of Scriptural and Presbyterian 
education, superintended by its ecclesiastical courts, the following 
regulations for conducting schools to be established under this system 
in each congregation was drawn up and ordered to be published and 
transmitted to presbyteries with all convenient speed. 1. In these 
schools the Scriptures in the authorized version, and the standard 
Catechisms of the Presbyterian Church, shall be .daily taught to the 
children of our communion ; the time to be occupied in these Scrip- 
tural and catechetical exercises to be regulated by the parents, under 
the advice of the Session of each congregation. . . . 3. The children 
of other denominations may avail themselves of the literary advantages 
afforded by these schools without being compelled to join in the religious 
exercises prescribed for our own children. 4. The management of the 
schools, the rates of payment, the choice of books, and the regulation 
of school hours, shall be vested in the parents of the scholars, aided. by 
the advice of the Session. . - . 5. The appointment of the teachers 
shall be vested in the parents of the scholars, or in persons deputed by 
them ; but no one shall be appointed to that office who has not been 
previously examined and his competency sustained by the Session of 
the congregation within whose bounds he is to teach, and whose moral 
and religious character has not been fully approved of by them.* 


The Presbyterians wanted to have denominational education, 
and if they afterwards availed themselves of the aid of the 
Board of National Education, it was after the Board had 
acceded to certain propositions of theirs—their original propo- 
sitions substantially, the effect of which was to enable them to 
secure in practice denominational schools. 

As to the Anglicans, they, too, were dissatisfied with the 
system. The Royal Commissioners in their Report say— 
“Opposition on the part of members of the Established Church 
was not less strenuous” (than that of the Presbyterians). “ Mr. 
Carlile” (the first Resident Commissioner of the Board of 
Education) “declares that the chief opponents of the Board 
were the clergy of the Establishment.” Further on, the Royal 
Commissioners, summing up the grounds of opposition on the 
part of the Protestants, say— 


The Protestant party objected to the ‘‘exclusion of the Scriptures. 
and the admission of the priest;” they condemned the Scripture 
extracts ; they have “no confidence in the Board,” which was regarded 


* Report, p. 63. + Lbid., p. 66. 
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as “establishing Popery and promoting infidelity ;” they insisted upon 
the “inculcation of Scriptural truth,” and upon the “reading of the 
Protestant Bible by all pupils as a condition of education, sine gua non.”* 


I come now to the Jews. If they be real Jews, sticking 
closely to their religion, the same thing is to be said of them as 
of Protestants as to the maintenance of their religion, and even 
in a stronger degree. For they are not united with other bodies 
by what is called common Christianity. They are most absolutely 
and peremptorily at issue with all other bodies. If they be 
strict adherents of their own profession, they must approve our 
principles as to mixed education. If not, they must be taken 
with the third class—Freethinkers. 

What am I now to say about this third class? Downright 
Freethinkers are unbelievers. They admit no Revelation in the 
Christian and Jewish sense of the term. They differ with each 
other and with believers in opinion on all matters connected 
with religion, according to the good pleasure of each individual. 
They have their theories which they propound and defend 
respectively to the best of their ability. They agree, however, 
on some few principles. First, they assert liberty of speculation 
and opinion. Secondly, they commend consistency. Thirdly, 
they profess conscientiousness. They may have strange notions 
sometimes about the nature or origin of conscience; but they 
wish to be considered men of honesty and moral rectitude, and 
would assuredly take it very ill of me or any one else that 
would represent them as unreliable members of society, liars, 
bad livers, dishonourable men, as men ready to commit crime 
wherever they had no human punishment to fear—in a word, 
unconscientious men. 

Well then, if they have a right to think as they please on 
religious matters, so have we; if they have a right to reject 
Revelation, we have a right to admit it. We may be somewhat 
foolish in their eyes for doing so. They may regard us as very 
unreasonable, and we may return the compliment. But, after 
all, our rights are equal. They allow supreme liberty on 
philosophical subjects. Now the question of the admissibility 
of Revelation, and of Revealed Religion, and a particular 
form of revealed religion, viewed from their standpoint is a 
philosophical question. And this way of considering it is not 
altogether erroneous ; since in reality the approach to the 
acceptance of Revealed Religion is through philosophy, a 

* Report, pp. 68, 69. 
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philosophy very much simplified for those who are born and 
bred among Catholics, but philosophy still. The existence of 
God for instance is a philosophical preambulum of faith; the 
motives of credibility are to be estimated on philosophical 
principles. The very obligation of believing what God reveals 
is a philosophical truth. If they may philosophize one way, so 
may we another. They have no business to be intolerant. 

On their principles we have every right to be Christians and 
Catholics if we like. If we exercise that right, they will tell us 
that we ought to do so consistently. If we believe there is a 
heaven and a hell, and that fidelity to our religion is necessary 
to attain the one and escape the other, they will tell us that 
believing as we do we ought to maintain that fidelity, otherwise 
our principles and practice will be at variance. If we regard 
conformity to the dictates of the Catholic religion as a moral 
duty, if we regard likewise as a moral duty the training up of 
our youth in that religion, they will tell us that with such views 
we should do wrong and deserve blame for swerving from the 
supposed duty. 

If I ask a freethinker what would be his course were he a 
Catholic embracing to the full the doctrines of our religion, he 
will say the hypothesis is strange, that he can hardly make it, 
but if he must make it he cannot deny in such an hypothesis he 
would assuredly, so far as he knows himself, not risk for himself 
or his children, exposure to influences naturally calculated to 
endanger perfect perseverance in belief, and he will recognize 
the force of those influences which we dread. 

An otherwise reasonable and candid freethinker will hardly 
deny that a mixed system of education for Catholics is calculated 
to impair their Christianity and Catholicity, a desirable result, 
no doubt, in his views, but one which he will admit that a 
Catholic, as such, ought to deprecate, and deprecating, ought 
to be an enemy of the mixed system. 

My third query was as follows—What are the constitutional 
rights of Irish Catholics as to the realization of the Catholic 
view? In answering this query, I must first of all lay down and 
partially develope some principles, regarding which, if rightly 
understood, there cannot be any reasonable dispute. 

1. The Catholic religion is fully and thoroughly tolerated in 
these three kingdoms. Those who profess it enjoy the same 
civil rights as any other subjects of the British crown. There 
-are, no doubt, some very few offices which cannot be filled by 
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Catholics, and so far, it may be said, there is not perfect political 
equality. But, with this exception, the constitutional doctrine 
is that we are on a perfect par with Protestants. 

I am not forgetting the’ Established Church of England and 
the Established Church of Scotland; fortunately we have done 
with that of Ireland, though the tithe rent charge is to be paid 
for several years yet. I am not forgetting, I say, these 
Established Churches, which beyond question are specially 
recognized, favoured, and supported at the expense of the 
country. We have here a politico-religious inequality which 
it is beside my purpose to quarrel with just now. But, in the 
sense in which I am speaking and expect to be understood, 
there is constitutionally civil equality—an equality of civil 
rights—between Catholics on the one side and Anglicans and 
Scotch Presbyterians on the other. That is to say, an individual 
Catholic is supposed to be treated exactly in the same way as 
an individual Protestant. Neither is considered to possess any 
political privilege or to suffer any political disability arising out 
of his religion. Both are entitled to the same protection, both 
are entitled to be provided for alike in all temporal matters in 
which the State provides for the subjects of the realm. No 
doubt there is a spiritual staff maintained for the members of 
the Established Church and none for the benefit of Catholics. 
This is a hardship on the latter, and a temporal hardship, 
inasmuch as they are compelled by law to contribute to the 
support of one set of clergy which is useless to them, and by 
conscience to maintain another which they need. Still all this 
does not involve any general inequality between Catholics and 
Protestants, and if a Catholic says—“I am entitled to the 
same civil advantages as a Protestant,” no intelligent adherent 
of the British Constitution will dare to contradict him. 

2. The British Legislature acknowledges the obligation of 
making provision for education in these three kingdoms. This 
provision, it is admitted, ought to be proportioned ; on the one 
hand to the wants of the people, on the other to the national 
resources. There is no need of entering here into the details of 
either. Nor is there need of insisting further on the obligation. 
Parliament is ready and willing to do as much in point of mere 
degree as I would ask for. At any rate, the controversy I have 
on hand does not precisely regard degree. I will even venture 
to say—I am benighted enough to say—that in my judgment 
the tendency in our countries, and in some others, is rather 
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towards an excess of education for the masses of the people— 
an excess of imperfect education, which serves to communicate 
to a great many knowledge not needed by their position, and at 
the same time incomplete and, in consequence, not unfrequently 
mischievous. Be this as it may, it is admitted by Government, 
by Parliament, by public opinion, that the Legislature ought to 
provide, as far as it can, for the educational wants of the people 
of Great Britain and Ireland. This is the broad doctrine received 
on the subject. 

3. The education which the State is bound thus to provide 
for is secular education. At least the State zs dound to provide 
for secular education, for education in the necessary and useful 
branches of natural knowledge—and it is with this obligation 
alone I have to do. For greater clearness, I will say that I 
speak of nonreligious knowledge, for the term xatural by itself 
may be ambiguous, more especially as some of the parties 
engaged in the Education question recognize no religion but 
what they would call natural religion, and what is assuredly 
nothing morc, however far it may be /ss, than such. I mean, 
in a word, knowledge that has no more professedly to do with 
religion, than for instance, grammar and mathematics have. I 
say professedly on account of the indirect bearing of some 
branches on religion. It does not come within my range to 
inquire whether the State is bound or not to provide for religious 
teaching of any kind. Two things are certain. One is that the 
State is bound to do what it can to meet the wants of the people 
with reference to nonreligious teaching. The other is that it has 
no right to undertake the religious teaching of Catholics to be 
carried out by itself—the State—against the will of Catholics, 
as this would be religious persecution, which assuredly the State 
disclaims. 

4. Catholics being on a par with Protestants in the eye of 
the British Constitution as it now stands, with reference to all 
merely temporal rights and advantages, and education, as we 
here view it, being a merely temporal thing, the British Legis- 
lature is bound to meet the wants of Catholics in this respect 
as fully as those of Protestants. Protestants are not entitled to 
any preference. This obligation is more palpable and unassailable 
in Ireland than in the other two portions of the United Kingdom. 
I do not say it is more real, but it is more patent and less liable 
to even inconclusive objections. 

In Ireland the majority of the people—the mass of the people 
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—are Catholics. The laws regulating Irish Education have 
been, are, and are to be, framed distinctly for Ireland as for 
England and Scotland respectively. Now there can be no 
possible plausible ground for in any degree ignoring, passing 
over, neglecting, the confessedly equal rights of the bulk of the 
population. No statesman can stand up and say—“ My plan of 
Education must be oxe comprehensive plan, calculated as well 
as may be to meet the necessities of the whole country. I 
cannot legislate for every individual. Some parties must suffer 
accidentally. I am very sorry. I would, if I could, satisfy to 
the full the claims of every man; but it is impossible. The 
Catholics must forgive me if I do not comply with their demands, 
which I admit to be in themselves just.” What sheer nonsense 
this would be! 

The simple answer to this imaginary declaration is, that if any 
were to suffer an accidental diminution of their enjoyment of 
common rights, this should rather befall the minority, or rather, 
that, if needs were, there should be “wo plans, one to provide for 
the majority, the other for the minority. I have set down this 
objection, not because I expect it to be made, much less to 
prevail, but merely to bring out more fully the unimpeachable 
claim of the Irish Catholics to a thoroughly just provision in 
accordance with those rights which the British Constitution 
recognizes as equally possessed by them and their Protestant 
fellow subjects. In truth, it is on quite other ground that the 
battle is to be fought. 

5. Since Irish Catholics, remaining Catholics, recognized as 
such, are equally entitled with their Protestant fellow countrymen 
to be provided for by the State with reference to secular educa- 
tion, they have a strict right that the provision made should be 
one of which they can avail themselves without acting against 
their religious principles, without doing any violence to those 
principles, without running what, according to those principles, 
is a serious risk of a great evil. 

This proposition cannot easily be controverted. Suppose, 
for example, that the State aid afforded to Catholics for secular 
educational purposes, or, to put it otherwise, suppose the only 
State aid afforded to Irish youth, Catholic and Protestant, were 
clogged with the condition of occasionally attending Protestant 
service, or joining in Protestant prayers, or listening to instruc- 
tions given by a Protestant minister, the rights of Catholics 
would be flagrantly violated. Because among those rights is 
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that of being helped by the State in reference to education on 
equal terms with their Protestant fellow subjects, and without 
prejudice to their religious profession; and any such condition 
as those just stated would be at variance with their religious 
profession. The conditions I have named are closely connected 
with worship. Suppose, instead, that the youth in these schools 
were to be left exposed to be required to read Protestant con- 
troversial books, or take part in quiet controversial conversations 
with Protestants ; such an item in the arrangement would render 
it grossly unjust towards Catholics, though the acts to be done 
would not be—so to speak—unCatholic acts. The gist of my 
proposition is this—that any circumstance to which Catholics 
seriously object, as not in accordance with their religious princi- 
ples, cannot be legitimately or justly annexed to, or combined 
with, a temporal benefit conferred on them by the State as a 
matter of right, in fulfilment of their claims as British subjects. 

Having stated these few principles, which I apprehend will 
hardly be questioned by any fair man holding to the present 
British Constitution, I come to apply them, or rather the last of 
them, resting as it does on those that precede—I come to apply 
this principle to mixed education for Irish Catholics. Irish 
Catholics, as a body, object to mixed education as at variance 
with their religious views and sentiments. They object to it on 
the twofold ground of its being exclusively secular and of its 
being mixed. If mixed, it must be exclusively secular, because 
religious teaching of Catholics by nonCatholics would be still 
more intolerable than purely secular instruction. Yet this seve- 
rance of mere human learning from religion is an unCatholic 
thing. It is not, however, the worst element of the system. 
The evil to be apprehended from the admission of nonCatholic 
teachers into schools or Colleges for Catholics is still greater. 
The whole plan of mixed education is opposed to Catholic views 
and principles. Therefore the aid afforded by Government for 
the education of Catholics on the ground of their claim to this 
aid as British subjects, if associated with the system of mixed 
education, is not a fulfilment of their rights. It does not meet 
their wants. 

I may be told that the whole business of the State in this 
matter is with secular education, and secular education is by 
its nature unconnected with religion; that religious education 
may be very good and very necessary, and ought not to be 
impeded or interfered with by the State, but cannot be provided 
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by the State for a mixed population. I may be told that I 
am in reality demanding Catholic education, and therefore not 
merely secular, but religious education, from a Government 
which most impartially makes no distinction between Protestants 
and Catholics, and makes no inquiries about any man’s religion 
so as he be a loyal subject. 

I reply to all this as follows. First, 1 do not demand from 
the State aid for Catholics towards religious education as such, 
but towards secular education. I do not ask the State to pay 
a shilling for lessons in catechism. Secondly, I do demand 
from the State aid for Catholics towards secular education, to 
be given by persons whom they are willing to trust, not by 
persons whom, on religious grounds, they distrust, and are 
bound in consistency to distrust, however estimable those 
persons may be as members of civil society. Thirdly, if those 
teachers of secular knowledge whom Catholics trust—namely, 
Catholic teachers—season their instruction to a certain extent 
with religion, the State will not have to pay for such seasoning. 
Let the State, if it please, watch the teaching and see that it is 
not deficient as secular teaching, for which alone the State pays. 
It will thus be assured that the public money is not misapplied. 
Fourthly, the duty of the State with reference to education is 
not precisely to give it, but to provide for it—to afford the 
people the means of obtaining it. I do not say that the State 
is merely to disburse the funds requisite, without looking to 
their expenditure. I have already said that the State is welcome 
to ascertain that the money is applied to the object for which 
it is given. Fifthly, the State may do very well in not inquiring 
about men’s religion. But if Catholics cry out to the State— 
“Take notice, we are Catholics, and we do not claim any 
privilege, any preference on that score; but we beg of you, we 
require of you asa matter of justice, not to give us help in a 
shape in which we cannot use it. We do not ask for more than 
our share; but let the amount which our numbers and our 
wants entitle us to, come in a form that will suit us. You will 
be none the poorer, and we shall be far better off.” If, I say, 
Catholics cry out thus to the Legislature, would it not be cruel 
to reply—“ Good people, we make no distinctions; we neither 
know nor wish to know what religion you are of. That would 
be bigotry—almost persecution. We give you your share in 
that shape which we think the best. If you are fools enough 
to think otherwise, you must take the consequences ” ? 
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But, some will say, the Catholics of Ireland do not hold 
mixed education in such horror. Witness the mixed schools 
of the Irish National Education, frequented largely by Catholics 
with the approbation of their clergy; witness the number of 
Catholics who have passed and are passing through Trinity 
College, Dublin, and through the Queen’s Colleges. To this 
objection I will reply briefly—briefly I say, because a fully 
developed answer would carry me far beyond my bounds, pretty 
nearly reached already. 

First, as to the Irish National Schools, their story is shortly 
this. At the time the system was proposed, it seemed more fair 
—it seemed to approach nearer to fairness—than any previously 
attempted by the British Government. It was calculated to do 
much towards meeting a great want. There was nothing better 
to be expected at that period. The system was by no means 
perfectly good nor perfectly safe; but it was considered by 
most of the bishops and clergy good enough to be tried. 
Danger could be guarded against by watchfulness. It was 
tried, it was watched ; and assuredly it needed watching, both 
as regarded the application of rules by the Board and their 
modification of those rules, and as regarded the action of 
individual Protestants through the country on National Schools 
with which they were in one way or other connected. Many a 
battle had to be fought by the Catholic clergy to keep off evil. 
Up and down some harm was done, but, all things considered, 
not very much. The system became in the course of time, in 
some respects, worse than it had been at the beginning. One 
specially bad feature which was being developed was the 
particular character of the model and training schools, and 
against these the bishops protested very loudly and to a con- 
siderable degree effectually, not by direct success in moving 
the Board and the Government, but by keeping Catholics out 
of these most objectionable establishments. The absence of 
sufficient training and of model schools is a loss and rather 
a serious one, though a less evil by far than that to be 
apprehended from the provision made in these respects by 
the Board. The result, of course, is that the system as it 
stands cannot work. 

As to the ordinary schools, a large per centage of them are 
denominational in the twofold sense of having Catholic masters 
and mistresses, and exclusively Catholic scholars. A still larger 
per centage are denominational in the sense of having Catholic 
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masters or mistresses with a few Protestant scholars.* All these 
schools labour under the disadvantage of having all religious 
instruction and practices banished, except at particular times 
set apart for these things. However, there is no danger of 
unCatholic teaching. 

All that can be said of the National system is that it is but 
to a very limited extent a mixed system, that it was looked on 
as the best that could be had from Government; that under 
these circumstances it was and has been up to the present made 
use of, though not in its integrity, as appears by what I have 
said about the model schools. Now, all this does not show that 
the mixed system is in itself desirable, eligible, satisfactory, or 
unobjectionable ; all this does not show that the establishment 
of the mixed system is a fulfilment of the rights of Irish 
Catholics with regard to primary education. Much less does it 
show that the mixed system is eligible or tolerable with regard 
to intermediate, or with regard to University education, into 
both of which, subjects largely enter which are not treated of 
in primary education, and which cannot be safely studied by 
Catholic youth under the guidance of nonCatholics. 

It is well to observe about the National system that the 
very need the Irish Catholic bishops and clergy have felt of 
continually struggling and contending with the Board to obtain 
improvements and ward off dangers, is proof enough that the 
institution was not of a thoroughly sound character in their eyes, 
or in itself according to Catholic views. It has conferred rea! 
benefits, but it involves well grounded apprehensions of mischief, 
not merely casual, but arising out of its peculiar natural liability 
to be perniciously managed. 

Next, as to Catholic students of Trinity College and the 


From Returns for the year 1867, cited by the Royal Commissioners in their 
Report, it appears that of the principal teachers (male and female) 79°240 per cent., 
and of the assistant teachers 78°035 per cent., were Catholics (Report, p. 251). There 
were in the same year two thousand three hundred and twenty ordinary schools (to 
the exclusion of model, workhouse, gaol, and lunatic asylum schools) attended by 
Roman Catholics on/y, with an average daily affendance of one hundred and twenty 
four thousand four hundred and thirty eight. Out of three thousand eight hundred 
ind twenty one méxed schools, there were eleven hundred and six with an average 
minority of less than one Protestant child (attending), nineteen hundred and twelve 
with an average minority of less than three Protestant children, one hundred and 
seventy eight with an average minority of less than one Catholic child, and three 
hundred and twelve with an average minority of less than three Catholic children. 
The Commissioners set down the attendance at one third of the number ev the rei. 
(pp. 362, 363). 
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Queen’s Colleges. First, they are comparatively few. Secondly, 
Trinity College (which is identified with the University of 
Dublin) and the Queen’s University are the only Universities 
in Ireland recognized by the State and affording the full amount 
of temporal advantage derivable from a University. Hence it 
is no great wonder that several Catholics are attracted to them. 
It is not my business to accuse or excuse those who have passed 
or are passing through these establishments. One thing is 
certain, that the fact is no proof of Irish Catholics generally 
being content with mixed education. 

It is, however, further objected that Catholics as a body 
are not so unfriendly to the mixed system ; that the opposition 
to it comes mainly from bishops and other ecclesiastics, while 
the laity do not in general very much care about the matter— 
nay, many of them are not at all desirous for denominational 
education, but, on the contrary, would rather not have it 
promoted. 

I answer that this objection is simply a false statement of 
the condition of things. There is question, of course, of those 
who belong to the middle and upper classes of society; for, 
I presume, no one pretends that the bulk of the lower orders 
of the Irish Catholic population is in any degree friendly to 
the mixed system; quite the reverse. Many will say that in 
this they are led by the clergy. May be they are. But here 
I would observe that if Catholics of any class choose to follow 
their clergy in views, opinion, action, they have the fullest right 
to do so. When men freely take a side not otherwise illegal, 
it is no business of the State whether this is the effect of 
individual reasoning or of advice followed, even though that 
advice may be looked on by the members of the Legislature 
as mistaken. On the whole, it is very decidedly the interest 
of the British Government that the people of Ireland should 
be led by their priests, inasmuch as ¢hezr influence is, as a rule, 
on the side of loyalty and order—not through interested motives, 
but on religious principle. I may add that on this particular 
question of mixed or unmixed education, if the Catholic 
peasantry of Ireland were simply left to themselves, they would 
without doubt array themselves on the side of exclusively 
Catholic teaching. To return now to the middle and upper 
classes of the laity, they, as a body, have shown and do show 
most emphatically that they are for denominational education, 
and decidedly opposed to the mixed system. In the first place, 
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parents of these classes make it a point, without any exception 
worth mentioning, to get their daughters taught in Catholic 
schools or by Catholic governesses and their sons in Catholic 
intermediate schools or by Catholic tutors at home. If, in 
several instances, they send their sons to mixed Universities, 
besides the comparatively small number of such cases, the 
obvious reason is that up to a few years ago there was no 
Catholic University in the three kingdoms, and now there is 
no Catholic University, nor any Catholic branch of a University, 
enjoying recognition by the State and the advantages resulting 
therefrom. 

Secondly, almost the whole body of the middle and upper 
classes of Irish Catholics have joined and are joining warmly, 
heartily, and earnestly in the demand for denominational 
education. Almost all the first Catholic names in the country 
have been appended to petitions, requisitions, resolutions of 
the most uncompromizing character, to make and support and 
enforce this demand. Those who have come forward thus so 
prominently are recognized by the rest of the educated classes 
as representing them too. The demand on the part of these 
classes is morally universal. There are, no doubt, respectable 
individuals who think and speak otherwise; but they can 
without very much difficulty be counted. I am not going to 
count them, nor to name one of them, nor am I going to assail 
them. That is not my present business. My third query 
concerns the civil, political right of the mass of Irish Catholics 
to have their views recognized, their demands complied with. 
These views and demands are not illegal, they are not revo- 
lutionary, they are not seditious. 

The Catholics of Ireland, as a dody, repudiate and condemn 
mixed education as at variance with their religious principles, 
views, and opinions. On the one hand, they call on the 
Legislature to afford them that amount of aid towards education 
to which all parties are agreed that the Irish people are entitled 
as British subjects; on the other, they protest against this aid 
being afforded them in a shape which their religion teaches 
them to detest, and which will, if maintained, practically deprive 
them of the benefit pretended to be conferred. They call for 
intellectual food, but declare vehemently against its being 
impregnated with poison which will forbid its consumption. 

E. J. O'R. 
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[‘* | know no fitter place to append a poem, which can claim no room in the body of 
this volume, being almost without any distinctly Christian element whatever, and 
little more than a mere worldling’s lamentation at leaving a world which he 
knows he has abused, yet would willingly, if he might, continue still longer to 
abuse. But even from that something may be learned ; and there is a force and 
originality about the composition which makes me willing to insert it here, 
especially as it is very far from common. I would, indeed, gladly know 
something more about it. I find it in a Psaltertolum Cantionum Catholicarum, 
p. 283 (Coloniz, 1813), with the title De A/orte, but with the fifth, sixth, and 
seventh stanzas omitted ; and in its fuller form in Konigsfeld’s Latein. Hymnen 
und Gesinge (Bonn, 1847). This is a small and rather indifferent collection of 
medieval Latin poetry, with German translations annexed—so carelessly edited 
as to inspire no confidence in the text. Daniel also has it (Zhes. Hymnoi., 
vol. iv., p. 351), but avowedly copied from K6nigsfeld. The thoughts have a 
more modern air about them than that I can suppose the poem rightly included 
in a collection of medieval verse at all. It bears the not very appropriate title of 
Cygnus Exspirans, and is as follows— 

Parendum est, cedendum est, 
Claudenda vitz scena,” etc. 

Trench’s Sacred Latin Poetry, pp. 279, 280. 2nd Edit. 
In addition to the references given by Dr. Trench in the above extract, it may 
be mentioned that the poem has been reprinted in the following collections. 
Hymnarium. Bliithen Lateinischer Kirchenpoesie (Halle, 1868). In this little 
volume the title Cygnus Exspirans is omitted, the poem being classed in the 
general list of esuitenpoesie. In the Lauda Sion of Karl Simrock (Stuttgart, 
1868), it is given entire, with a German translation, but without any reference to 
its origin. In the Lieder der Kirche of Lebrecht Dreves (Shaffhausen, 1868), it is 
also given, the beautiful third verse, ‘‘ Tu Cithara argentea” (or, as it is printed 
perhaps more correctly by Dr. Trench, ‘‘Tu, Cynthia argentea’’), and the tenth 
verse being omitted. The title is changed to ‘‘Abschied von der Welt.” Ina 
note, p. 545, the translator calls the Cygnus Lxspirans ‘‘das wunderliche Poem.” 
Referring, as Dr. Trench had done, to the absence of almost any distinctly 
Christian element in the poem, he adds that, abstracting from its form, it might 
have been the swan song of Catullus. The following version is, I believe, the 
first that has been made in English. Some slight approach to an imitation of 
metre has been attempted, but the resounding harmonies of the original are, it is 
to be feared, almost entirely wanting.—D. F. M‘C.] 


CYGNUS EXSPIRANS. 


Lire’s play is played, its last scenes fade, 
One calls there’s no gainsaying ; 

Death summons me, and I must flee, 
The stern decree obeying. 

Farewell my dreams, my hopes, my schemes, 
My singing and my playing. 


O sun so bright, the world’s great light, 
For thee the mists are clearing ; 
Rise, radiant rise, through azure skies, 
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My day is disappearing. 
Dark night descends, my journey ends, 
The port my bark is nearing. 


Sweet silver lute, now hushed and mute, 
Ye golden planets shining, 

Ye stars, the eyes of cloudless skies- 
All, all I am resigning. 

For me the glare of comets’ hair 
Death’s ghastly wreath is twining. 


Farewell, a thousand times farewell, 
O world, that pure received me! 
Unstable round, fallacious ground, 
’ 5! 
Farewell, O earth, that grieved me ! 
Your vanities, insanities, 
Have long enough deceived me! 


Farewell, fair halls and stately walls, 
Enriched by rare incising, 

Smooth marble floors and ivory doors, 
And towers to heaven uprising. 

Me to one spot, one tiny plot, 
Death drives with speed surprising. 


Ye maidens fair with golden hair, 
Each curl a snare concealing ; 

Each phantom bliss a deep abyss, 
Absorbing every feeling. 

Ah! eyes, once rocks, your power death mocks, 
The hidden reefs revealing ! 


Cease sportive glance, cease syren glance, 
Be dumb, ye cymbal’s clashes ; 

No more prolong your strains, O song! 
Electric wit, your flashes. 

God’s herald, Death, intones and saith 


99 


‘“*Q man, return to ashes! 


Delicious sweets, fair counterfeits 
Of nature’s own sweet making ; 

The plenteous board, the vintage stored, 
Or crowned for festive taking- 

Ah! how I hate your taste, though late 
My thirst in Death’s cup slaking. 


Moulder away, rot and decay, 
In long delayed putrescence ; 

Each scented dress, voluptuousness 
Perfumed as with sin’s essence. 

One robe remains whose horrid stains 
Proclaims the cold worm’s presence. 
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Ah! swift as light seems now the flight 
Of all life’s acclamations, 

As I begin to enter in 
The eternal habitations— 

Honours insane, and titles vain, 
And foolish expectations ! 


Beloved mates, associates 
In many a joy, though fleeting— 
Death, insolent and impudent, 
Disturbs our pleasant meeting. 
Farewell, my friends, our revel ends, 
This is my final greeting. 


And now to thee, my body, be 
My latest valediction ; 
To thee, my near companion dear, 
In gladness and affliction. 
One equal fate on us doth wait 
Of bale or benediction. 
D. F. M‘C. 
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FEW who have watched the flow of a great river have failed 
to reflect upon the varied character of the lands through which 
its waters have passed; how many scenes of quiet domestic 
life they have witnessed ; how they have been greeted by 
the roar of vast cities; how they have wandered, as it were 
in sport, through open plains, and how they have fought their 
way through mountain fastnesses. Often will they tell of floods 
and tempests in distant lands, and sometimes bear down to us 
the record of conflicts when all within our own horizon is tranquil. 

Rivers, then, have their history as kingdoms have; but there 
is this remarkable about them, that they tell not only their 
own tale, but that too of the land through which they pass; 
and not only of its cities, its dynasties, and its peoples, but they 
chronicle the vicissitude of the very earth itself before it was 
separated from the waters and called dry land. And so Father 
Thames, too, has his history: a history of strange adventure 
more than matching fable, in which, though he has not visited 
other lands, it will nevertheless be seen that other climes have 
waited upon him and strange races and mighty monsters have 
passed in succession before him ; a history too of such duration 
that it is not to be measured by years or centuries, but only by 
counting the successive races of beings that have trod his banks 
or sported in his waters. 

It is said that whoever starts from London by the Great 
Western or North Western line of railway, though travelling 
with slight exception on the surface of the earth, nevertheless 
in a certain sense has its interior gradually unfolded before him. 
In the same manner, no one who has followed up the banks of 
the Thames can have failed to remark that, between London 
and the neighbourhood of Maidenhead, they are of clay; from 
Maidenhead, through all the windings near Great Marlow and 
Henley, to Wallingford, they are of a cretaceous character; from 
Wallingford to near Abingdon he passes through a series of 
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sandy and marly strata comprised under the name of gault. At 
the latter place the Oxford clay appears, and his course is in the 
midst of it until he meets the great oolite a very short distance 
from Thames Head. The effect is very much what would be 
presented by a pack of cards with variously coloured backs 
partially spread out in one direction to an insect journeying 
on the surface, the difference being that the edges of the strata 
are to a considerable extent levelled down by atmospheric and 
other action, so that we sometimes seem to be walking along 
a series of strata spread out consecutively on the earth’s surface. 
We propose to give some account of these various strata, their 
formation, and the records of life that characterize them. To 
do this we must travel the reverse way to that which we have 
been describing ; in other words, we must begin with the bottom 
card and follow the pack upwards till we reach the uppermost 
in the London basin. We have a good guide at hand in the 
excellent work which Professor Phillips has just produced on the 
Geology of the Thames, from which scientific work the chief facts 
which will be noticed in this paper will be taken.* 

It is not necessary here to state the origin popularly 
attributed to the name of the chief river in Britain. According 
to this, all the higher portions of the stream ought to be called 
Isis, and the name Thames confined to the part below its 
junction with the Thame near Dorchester; but it appears from 
many documents of Saxon times, that even before the Conquest 
the whole river was called Thames. Professor Phillips thinks 
the name Isis was a scholarly invention and a fancy of Leland. 

Let our readers imagine a period which once was, when the 
sea rose a thousand feet higher than it now does relatively to 
the land. We can only speak for certain of those districts being 
then under water where we find sediments of the corresponding 
age, but we may imagine some enterprizing navigator directing 
his course in a north westerly direction from what is now the 
coast of Flanders, but was then probably a deep and open sea. 
He would have sailed without meeting rock or shoal over the 
whole south eastern portion of England. London and Oxford, 
or rather the sites on which they are built, would have lain far 
beneath his feet, much as they now do to an aérial navigator. 
His attention would at last be arrested by a small group of islets, 
never indeed set down as such in Admiralty charts, but which 
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were then exposed to the full fury of the Western Ocean, and 
were already filling up its shallows with their dédris, themselves 
made up of the wreck of other lands. These islets are now 
called the Malvern Hills; they may be said, in a certain wide 
sense, to form the extreme limit of the valley of the Thames. 
No artist has left us tracings of the inhabitants of those seas, no 
naturalist of those days studied the life with which they teemed, 
but the creatures themselves are preserved to us, sculptured 
by Nature herself in stone, with an accuracy that no hand 
could imitate, no anatomist desire to surpass. Portions of these 
rocks, forming the western slopes of Malvern, are part of what 
are called by geologists the Cambrian series. If we except the 
Laurentian rocks in Canada, they are the earliest fossil bearing 
rocks yet known in the world. The ancient gneissic rock of 
Malvern, itself sedimentary, is absolutely void of any trace of 
life. And here we have a fact of extreme interest upon which 
we must dwell a little before we proceed. 

No one is ignorant of the theories now put forward as to 
the origin of life upon this globe. There are men of science who 
would have it that all life is a development from some primitive 
elementary form—a sort of undefined being, not, as was once 
written, bringing forth seed according to its kind, but capable of 
producing plant or animal according to the direction in which 
circumstances might lead it, something neither animal nor 
vegetable, and consequently indifferent to which kingdom its 
progeny were to belong. To say nothing of the difficulty 
of conceiving the varied forms of life which we see around 
us to have sprung from such a source, Sir William Thompson 
felt the difficulty of any germ of life arising by the mere 
force of nature from inorganic matter. He felt there was 
nothing in nature to authorize such a leap. No doubt he 
thought that to acknowledge a creative Power would not be 
science, as if the attributing of effects to their true Cause, 
when the light of reason alone suffices to point it out, could be 
unscientific, forgetting that “the invisible things of Him, from 
the creation of the world, are clearly seen by the things that are 
made, . . . so that they are inexcusable ”’* who forget Him, and 
thought that he threw light upon the subject by suggesting to 
the British Association assembled at Edinburgh that this germ 
may have been brought from some other world. And whence did 
that other world obtain it? We need not point out that it is the 


* Rom. i. 20. 
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same difficulty for* ever, which may as well be faced where it 
first presents itself as in the most remote orb in the heavens. 
It is the special privilege of naturalists to argue from facts, and 
it is their pride that they can appeal to facts as the basis of 
all their systems. And what is the fact here? Is there 
anything in nature to encourage such a theory as that of which 
we are speaking? Nothing whatever. We are told that the 
earlier stages of life are lost; but are we to be satisfied with 
assertions, without semblance of proof, on so grave a subject, 
when nothing approaching a probable theory how life began has 
been advanced ? Professor Phillips tells us that the older stratified 
rocks of Malvern are absolutely without traces of life; and yet in 
the early Cambrian strata he names fourteen species found in the 
limited area of these rocks—and these not undefined creatures 
of doubtful animal life, but fully formed crustacea, brachiopods, 
and annelids perfect in their kind. Sir C. Lyell* speaks of 
forty species found in the Minevian beds of the lower Cambrian 
strata, and amongst them the largest trilobite known, being no 
less than twenty two inches in length. Does not science here 
bear testimony to the belief that the first creatures upon earth 
sprang into life by virtue of an Omnipotent word, and by no 
fancied, but inconceivable natural process of the development of 
organized life from what was inanimate and unorganized? “Let 
the waters bring forth the creeping creature having life.” 

We do not here enter into the question as to what could 
have been the nature of that action by which inert matter, acting 
before only on exterior objects, is supposed to have begun to act 
inwardly on itself—to live and to feel. Facts are appealed to, and 
facts are with us. It may perhaps be urged that the Eoozoon 
Canadense of the St. Lawrence is an older form of life. We are 
not disposed to question this, though, as Professor Phillips tells 
us, “this foraminifera, or sponge, has not obtained its certificate 
without protest.” But can it be pretended that the foramini- 
fera of Canada were the parents of the crustacea of Malvern? 
and, if so, where is the connecting link? It is a grave difficulty 
for evolutionists of this class that the earliest signs of life in 
Great Britain should be of the unmistakeable character we 
have described ; and we quite agree with Professor Phillips that 
“they who adopt these theories must do so under the enormous 
logical difficulty of replacing unknown records by imaginary 
terms founded on the theory which requires them to be real.”} 


* Manual of Geology, p. 469. + P. 61. t P. 61. 
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But we must return to our mariner. The Thames had not yet 
seen the light, but deep and solid in the depths of the ocean 
was his bed being laid. 

For our unscientific readers it may be necessary here to 
explain that, omitting the action of heat, there are four 
great agents at work in modifying the earth upon which we 
tread. They are upheaval, subsidence, denudation, and stratifi- 
cation. It is an undoubted fact that both the surface of the 
earth and the bed of the sea, are constantly subject to the 
action of forces situated in the interior of the earth, which 
cause them to rise or sink, imperceptibly indeed, but to such 
effect that land becomes sea, and the depths of ocean in their 
turn are lifted up to become mountain ridges. Subsidence and 
elevation belong to our own period as well as to the most 
remote, the shortness of the time that comes under our experi- 
ence alone rendering this effect insensible to us. To understand 
what is meant by denudation it is only necessary to have seen 
the waste that goes on on some of the mountain sides in 
Scotland, when a single winter’s storm suffices to carry thousands 
of tons of stone and gravel into the valley below; and to realize, 
if possible, the meaning of Professor Geikie’s view, that the 
peaks that now rear their heads far above the surrounding 
valleys are nothing but the skeletons of a former tableland, 
that alone have resisted the wasteful enegies of the atmosphere. 
Of stratification our readers need have no better example than 
what is seen where a stream opens out into a lake and deposits 
its load of gravel, sand, or mud, in layers, according to its velocity 
—that is, according to its carrying powers. As its velocity is 
diminished it deposits sand where previously it laid gravel, and 
as this diminution is still further continued, the sand is covered 
with a layer of impalpable silt, which the less powerful current 
can now carry no further. When they remember that this is 
constantly going on at the mouth of every stream that enters 
the sea, and that wherever sea meets land the wasted particles 
are spread out upon its bed, to be succeeded by other layers 
according as the circumstances of soil and current are changed, 
they will understand how new stratified lands and a new world 
are being incessantly formed from the decay of old ones. 

Deep in the bed of the sea, from which the islets of Malvern 
rose, the waste of other lands was at this time being laid. The 
Cambrian series of Malvern consists chiefly of two beds—the 
Hollybush sandstone, of a greenish tint, at least six hundred 
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feet in thickness, and a layer of black shale, about five hundred 
feet thick, laid, as it appears from the fineness of the texture, 
in deep still water, but as is shown by occasional bands 
of trap and felspar, disturbed from time to time by volcanic 
outbusts. The Hollybush rocks contain annelids and_brachi- 
opods, but no trilobites. These appear for the first time in 
the shales, where several species are found without a trace 
of ancestry in the earlier rocks. It must be understood that 
the two beds we have mentioned only very partially represent 
the Cambrian series, which is largely developed in Wales, the 
Lingula flags alone comprising five thousand feet of strata, and 
the Tremadoc slates at least one thousand, the former and lower 
containing forty species of fossils, and the latter having already 
produced thirty six peculiar to themselves. Below these are 
the Minevian beds, five hundred feet, and the Harlech grit, 
six thousand feet, both containing abundance of trilobites, and 
the Llanberis and Penrhyn slates, which attain a thickness of 
three hundred feet, which are perhaps not more ancient than 
the last mentioned, but which, with the exception of two obscure 
organisms discovered in Ireland, have as yet produced no fossils. 
It is interesting to observe that in Norway, Sweden, and 
Bohemia, the Cambrian rocks again appear with great variety 
of their characteristic trilobites, but, like those in Wales, with 
no sign of ancestry.* It is also interesting to notice that cepha- 
lopods appear suddenly for the first time in the Tremadoc flags, 
and we do not see that the fact of their being associated with 
trilobites of certain genera is any argument in favour of their 
development from a lower form, as Sir C. Lyell suggests. 

The next great series of rocks, known as the Bala group, 
belonging to the lower Silurian series, is entirely absent from 
the area we are describing. This may have been owing to the 
land having been raised above the water during the period when 
the Landeilo flags and the Bala beds were being deposited to 
the depth of several thousand feet. At this time Professor 
Phillips thinks the Arenig was pouring forth its deluges of 
molten rocks, which are found interspersed among the sedi- 
mentary rocks of Bala. j 

This period appears to have been followed by deep depres- 
sions of the sea bed, in which fine argillaceous mud was 
deposited, upon which a change of current and diminution of 
depth caused a deposit of sand to be laid; and a pause in the 


* See Lyell’s Elements, cxxvii. 1871. 
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subsidence taking place, the sea bottom was covered with a 
growth of coral, found now in the form of beds of limestone, 
to be themselves covered with a deposit of mud as the sea bed 
sunk still lower, until a deposit of three thousand feet had been 
laid of similar alternations of strata, repeated with some, but 
not complete, regularity. These form a portion of the upper 
Silurian series, and are known as the Ledbury, Ludlow, and 
Wenlock shales, the Aymestry, Wenlock, and Woolhope lime- 
stone, the Downton sandstones, &c. They contain abundance 
of organic life, including four genera of plants, sixteen of 
coelenterata, five of echinoderms, three of crustacea, seventeen 
of trilobites, four of brachiopods, twelve of gasteropods, five of 
cephalopods, three of fishes, and others. Of these remains, 
Professor Phillips says—-“ Here it appears very plainly that 
a complete system of invertebral marine life, with all its 
principal divisions now in existence, was fully established in 
the middle of the Silurian period as it is known at Malvern, .. . 
also that this system had come in gradually from a small 
beginning, and died out almost completely with the Ludlow 
rocks, the strata above being comparatively poor in life. Fishes 
appear only in the later deposits; no reptiles, no birds, no 
mammalia.”* Unfortunately we can only judge from small 
fragments what was the character of these first representatives 
of the fishes; but from the jaw of one which is figured by 
Sir R. Murchison, it would be difficult to imagine them to be 
developed from the lower organisms of the immediately pre- 
ceding strata. 

The series of rocks which lie above the Silurian, and are 
called the old red sandstone, though found to the depth of eight 
thousand feet in Pembrokeshire, is only slightly represented 
here. This formation appears to have been the result of great 
physical changes in other parts of what is now called Europe. 
Life seems almost to have disappeared, if we except a peculiar 
class of fishes. Changes of current brought sediment of a new 
kind, tinted red or pale green, while the bed of the sea continued 
to subside. The lower part of this formation is the only one 
that is here found lying above the Ludlow rocks showing the 
fishes referred to, but no trilobites or corals, and few marine 
shells. 

The Devonian system, which lies immediately above the 
old red and contains strata full of fossils and others entirely 
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devoid of them, is entirely wanting here. The carboniferous 
system, lying above the last named, is represented at Wickwar 
by the carboniferous limestone and at Newent by a thin, 
valueless bed of coal resting on the old red sandstone, from 
which it appears that after that period, the bed of the 
ocean was raised up, by which means the strata of both the 
Silurian and old red are bent; a denuding action followed 
and levelled the surfaces of the strata, after which the coal 
was deposited. Whether these beds are the remains of extensive 
deposits, or are indicative of stunted growth perhaps in uncon- 
genial soil, it is not easy to prove. In any supposition, the 
practical question of depth would be very serious in all proposals 
to seek for coal under the later formation to the eastward of 
Malvern. 

The next series of strata are those called by Professor 
Phillips, from the variety of the colours, the poikilitic, com- 
prising the Permian and triassic deposits, the first being so 
named by Sir R. Murchison from a large tract in Russia called 
Perm, where it abounds, the second, so named by German 
writers owing to the triple division of the strata, nor unfrequently 
also called the new red sandstone. These strata are the highest 
of the paleozoic formations, which they terminate, the trias being 
a kind of transition group. They consist of a great variety of 
marls, sandstones, and limestones, into the details of which we 
cannot here enter. Of the fossils of the Permian series, Sir C. 
Lyell tells us—‘“ The total known fauna of the Permian series 
in Great Britain at present numbers one hundred and forty seven 
species, of which seventy seven are molluscs. Not one of these 
is common'to rocks newer than the paleozoic, and the brachio- 
pods are the only group which have furnished species common 
to the more ancient or carboniferous rocks.”* Among the 
fossils are several species of fish universally provided with the 
heterocercal tail, traces of reptiles, &c. This formation includes 
the great development of magnesian limestone, observed in the 
east of Yorkshire. This is its most characteristic rock, while 
the trias is marked by its red marl and sandstone. In the 
region of which we are speaking it is found only in a narrow 
belt on the eastern slopes of the Malvern Hills. 

What we have hitherto said of more ancient formations has 
little immediate bearing upon the valley of the Thames, except 
insomuch as it serves to enable us to place the strata which 

* Elements, p. 369. 1871. 
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compose it in their proper position. It is impossible to say for 
certain at present which of them may exist beneath the newer 
strata which have been explored, but it is certain that, if to 
be found at all, their'depth must be very great. The deposition 
of Permian conglomerate on the eastern slope of Malvern is a 
proof that at this time, at least, the sea beat against the eastern 
side of these hills, from the waste of which, with many fragments 
brought from a distance, the deposit is formed. It is laid against 
a “fault,” or sudden interruption of the rock, produced by some 
great disturbance, and causing the land on one side to rise 
abruptly, on the other to be depressed, and which opened the 
way for currents bringing new character of deposits, with a new 
fauna. As the rheetic, which comes next in succession, is not 
found within our limits, we pass on to the lias, a large and 
important group which, though in many places covered by the 
oolite, extends in a broad band from Stroud in a north east 
direction to the Humber. It is a series of beds of blue and grey ° 
limestone and clay, abounding in organic remains, and extending 
to many hundred feet in depth. During the whole of the 
period required for the accumulation of this vast amount of 
sediment, and during which the coralline beds were being 
formed, a wide sea occupied the whole of the basin of the 
Thames. The alternating depression and pauses in the move- 
ment of the bed of the sea, contributed, as we have seen before, 
to the production of the different character of strata. This sea 
abounded in life. In the lias of England no fewer than nine 
hundred and thirty seven species of molluscs have been found; 
the ammonite, nautilus, and belemnite in particular abounding. 
Professor Phillips gives a catalogue of no less than eighty species 
of ammonites; and we may add that as many as one hundred 
and seventeen species of fish have been found in the lias of 
England, but the saurian reptiles, of which the ichthyosaurus and 
plesiosaurus are instances, were the most remarkable features of 
this ancient sea. 

We shall not dwell any longer upon the lias, as it nowhere 
appears on the surface throughout the course of the Thames, 
but proceed at once to notice the important formation which 
may be more immediately considered to be the bed of at least 
the upper portion of that river, and out of which it takes its rise. 
This formation, called the oolite, extends for a broad curved band 
of thirty miles in average breadth, from the coast of Dorsetshire 
to the Humber, where it has been lost by denudation, to reappear 
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at Malton. Many of the tributaries of the Thames—such as 
the Windrush, Evenlode, and the Cherwell—have cut their way 
through it, and are now flowing upon beds of lias, leaving the 
remains of the tableland of oolite, which have escaped the 
wearing effect of their waters, far above them, while isolated 
patches of the same formation occur here and there on high 
ground, so that a geological map of this part of the country 
bears all the appearance of a deeply indented coast, represented 
by the oolite, while islets of the same formation are scattered 
about in a sea of lias. The name of oolite, which has been 
given to this series of deposits, is taken from the appearance 
of its most characteristic rock, represented by the Bath stone, 
which under a microscope is seen to be composed of minute 
grains resembling ova. It is divided by Professor Phillips into 
three great divisions, which in ascending order are called the 
Bath oolite, the Oxford oolite, and the Portland oolite. The 
first is what Sir C. Lyell designates the lower oolite, embrac- 
ing all strata from the inferior oolite to the Cornbrash 
inclusively, and, consequently, embracing the Bath stone ; 
the second corresponds to the middle oolite of the same 
geologist, and comprises the Oxford clay and coral rags; the 
third is called by Sir C. Lyell the upper oolite, and comprises 
the Kimmeridge clay, and Portland and Purbeck beds. It is 
from the oolite therefore that so large a proportion of our 
building materials in the south and west of England is drawn. 
These beds lie conformably on the lias, so as to show that 
no great disturbance attended the physical change which caused 
so great a modification of the character of the strata as occurred 
at this period. There was, however, a very great depression 
of the bed of the sea, interrupted, as is generally the case, by 
pauses and limited elevation. How great was the depression 
may be judged by the fact that Cleeve Hill, the highest 
point of the Cotswold hills, now one thousand and eighty 
four feet in height, is oolitic to the summit, and must conse- 
quently have been sunk beneath the waves of this ancient 
sea. Sir C. Lyell has shown in his Axtiguity of Man that a 
depression of six hundred feet would reduce Great Britain to the 
state of three considerable islands in the north, and one consist- 
ing of the high ground of Wales, and a few scattered islets 
in the south and south west. We can understand, therefore, 
how little land in the ‘southern counties could have escaped 
submersion during the oolitic period. We shall make a few 
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remarks on each of the three portions of this great system which 
we have enumerated ; and we cannot do better than begin with 
Professor Phillips’ own summary of the changes of level which 
took place during the formation of the Bath or lowest division of 
this great group. “In the case before us,” he says, speaking of the 
remarkable recurrence of the ternary order of clay, sand, and 
limestone, “the liassic bed first receives only the finest sediments 
which can fall in deep water; by degrees these sediments accumu- 
late so as to bring the sea bed near enough to the surface for the 
drift and settlement of the fine sand of Medford and Frocester : 
on this sandbank flourish colonies of coral and shells, and 
constitute the basis of the inferior oolite. Depression follows ; 
the deposit again becomes argillaceous (fuller’s earth); shallow 
water succeeds, and the Stonesfield banks of sand and shells 
appear, followed by the great oolite rock. Less distinctly the 
same things occur and recur; and the Cornbrash ends the 
series.” * 

The fossils of this period are the most numerous and the 
most varied, and give us the most complete series of any that 
we have—not only many genera of molluscs already known to 
us in the lias, but fishes, prodigious reptiles, and now for the 
first time, in the Stonesfield beds, mammalia. We have seen 
that the sandy deposits are generally a sign of comparatively 
shallow water. Conformably with this view, the Stonesfield 
beds show many signs of the near vicinity of land at the time 
they were deposited ; “false bedding,” produced by currents in 
shallow water, is common, several genera of plants, including 
conifers, and cycadacee and several varieties of fruit bear 
testimony to this. The littlke mammals also, whose remains 
are found embedded in these strata, were undoubtedly brought 
down by streams which had probably washed them from their 
covers and carried them away during floods. As these are the 
first mammalia discovered in a formation so ancient as the 
oolite, great importance was attached to their discovery. Like 
all the other principal forms of life, they start suddenly, without 
any sign of pedigree in the earlier strata. It is curious that 
little or nothing but specimens of the lower jaw have been 
discovered, probably, remarks Professor Phillips, from the facility 
with which this portion becomes separated from the disinte- 
grating carcass, the remaining portions being carried into deeper 
water. The process by which the class of this little animal was 
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determined by Professor Owen is extremely interesting, and 
surprising for its simplicity. The datum of the problem was 
“a lower jaw with teeth.” It must be of the vertebrata. It 
cannot be a fish, on account of the teeth being of the three 
orders, molars, premolars, and incisors, and because the molars 
have double fangs deeply implanted in bony sockets. The 
same reasons are conclusive against a reference to the class of 
birds, chelonians, serpents, or batrachians. With respect to 
reptiles, though their teeth are various, “they never exhibit, 
as in these fossils, true and false molars with different crowns.” 
One, which has been named the Amphitherium Prevostii, 
appears to have been insectivorous or vermivorous, and possesse$ 
a number of molar teeth so great as to be approached only by 
a little Australian marsupial, the myrmecobius.. Another, which 
has been called the Phascolotherium Bucklandi, is thought by 
Professor Owen to be in still more close alliance with the 
thylacinus, also a marsupial from Australia. 

“Thus,” says Professor Phillips, in concluding his account 
of the fossils of Stonesfield, “a picture of the ancient surface 
rises before us, in which the Stonesfield lagoon, full of fishes and 
molluscs, receives with every cyclonic storm drifted branches 
of cypresses and swarms of wind-wrecked insects, while the 
swollen land streams bring down, but not with equal rate of 
motion, the bony remains of amphibious and terrestrial lizards, 
which perished on the banks and river beds, and the bodies of 
small mammals which had sported in the trees.” 

Less important as regards their geological antiquity, but 
more remarkable than the mammals we have been describing, 
were the reptiles that frequented the shores of this sea. They 
were the ichthyosauri and plesiosauri, teleosauri, and a remark- 
able one to which the name of megalosaurus Bucklandi has 
been given, and, most remarkable of all, the ceteosaurus. The 
teleosaurus was a kind of sharp nosed crocodile, from fifteen to 
eighteen feet in length, covered with armour, more adapted for 
sea than for land, and consequently found more among the 
marine than fluviatile remains. Of the megalosaurus, Professor 
Phillips says— Though not the largest of primeval lizards, it 
has no rival among carnivorous reptiles—perhaps thirty feet 
long, capable of free movement on land, with strong but very 
massive hind limbs and reduced fore limbs.” He further 
expresses the idea that he was “not a ground crawler like the 
alligator, but moving with free steps chiefly, if not solely, on the 
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hind limbs, and claiming a curious analogy, if not some degree 
of affinity, with the ostrich.” The similarity of structure to the 
ostrich is in the scapula and pelvis bones; and it is interesting 
to notice how nature seers to work in a common direction for 
what may be supposed to have been a common end, and 
furnishes the same structure to answer the same purpose, and 
this in the most widely different genera, for no one will suppose 
that there is any close relationship of descent between this 
amphibious monster of the oolitic shores of Britain and the 
ostrich of the desert. Perhaps the greatest wonder of these 
times was the ceteosaurus. Though less in bulk than the 
Greenland whale, it was probably the largest animal that ever 
trod the earth. A femur which is preserved in the museum of 
Oxford is sixty four inches long. If we endeavour to calculate 
the size of the animal by the proportions of a crocodile we should 
have a length of sixty four feet. Little can be known of the 
habits of this monster. It was probably a marsh loving, river side 
animal, capable of walking freely on land, and for its magnitude 
stands preeminent in interest among the fossils of this country. 
We have seen that there was a plentiful flora at this period. 
Cypresses and tree ferns and cycadacez flourished, and multi- 
tudes of insects filled the woods with life; but one feature was 
absent which must have rendered these woods unlike any woods 
of our day. There seem to have been no birds. We can 
hardly realize what our woods would be without the feathered 
life with which they swarm; but the air was not for all that 
without inhabitants, strange indeed, and, as far as we can say, 
characteristic of the times—we refer to the winged reptiles or 
pterosaurians. Of these a very remarkable one, which has 
received the name of Ramphorhynchus Bucklandi, has been 
found in the Stonesfield quarry. Professor Phillips has given 
a representation of the appearance it may be supposed to have 
had from the remains that have been found. In general 
character it was a heavy bird, with head perhaps like a dodo, 
with large powerful wings, not feathered nor, as in bats, formed 
of a membrane stretched along extended fingers, but stretched 
on a single wing finger, terminated by a long pointed bone, 
stretching from that so as to include its short legs. The wing 
finger discovered at Stonesfield is four jointed, and no less than 
twenty five inches in length. Professor Phillips thinks this 
creature may aptly be taken to represent the harpy of the 
story. It was in all probability cold blooded, and in this 
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essentially distinguished from birds. Of course the details of 
circulation which are connected with this cannot be observed, 
but the absence of feathers is a certain mark, and the formidable 
fangs with which its jaws were armed, make it evident that it 
belongs rather to the class of saurians than birds. 

And so ages passed away. Generation after generation of 
strange creatures lived and perished ; the remains of many were 
disintegrated or carried into depths where they are for ever 
buried from human view, and chance fragments alone, gathered 
together and compared with every form of life extinct and 
present, have been made with incredible skill and patience on 
the part of the learned geologists who have accomplished the 
task, to tell us the history of the life, of the fauna and flora, 
of these long bygone days. 

Meantime the bed of the sea was slowly rising. Cleeve Hill, 
and the rest of the Cotswold hills rose above the waves. By 
degrees the lower land appeared; denudation began its work. 
The various springs that gushed forth from the side of the hills 
united their streams together, and carried the waste of the 
newly formed land by a little rivulet into a noble estuary that 
then penetrated from the eastward so as almost to unite with 
that of the Severn. This little stream bore no name; we shall 
call it by that of Thames. Most of the upper springs are now 
dry, but that which, after the last upheaval gushed forth a strong, 
clear stream from Trewsbury Mead has always been acknow- 
ledged to be the true source of the Thames. It is necessary here 
to remark that, though the drainage of the neighbouring land 
was undoubtedly carried into the estuary just spoken of, the 
streams by which it was conveyed can in no true sense be 
identified with any existing rivers. The configuration of the 
landscape was so different from what it now is that the channels 
in which the rivers flowed must have been very different from 
those with which we are familiar. When, therefore, we speak of 
the Thames of this early period, we only mean its representative 
of those days, remembering that the channel which it cut for 
itself is probably very different from that in which it now flows. 

When the depression of the land was not more than about 
two hundred and fifty feet below its present level, what is now 
the Thames may have been a small stream rising about a 
hundred feet above the sea level, and quickly swallowed up by 
the waters of this great estuary which then penetrated far into the 
interior; indeed, for some time after Thames Head had risen above 
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the water, the estuaries of what are now the Thames and the Avon 
were united. The whole country round Oxford was buried under 
a deep sea, into which the various streams now forming branches 
of the Thames, and the infant Thames itself, were pouring their 
load of fine silt, to be known in future ages by geologists under 
the name of the Oxford clay. Long ages must have passed 
whilst this deposit was being formed, for a shaft that was sunk 
at Witham disclosed a thickness of this clay, with, however, 
interruptions of rock and several varieties of strata, of over 
six hundred and thirty feet. This, with the coralline oolite 
and calcareous grit which lie above the clay, form the Oxford 
oolite of Professor Phillips. The fauna is scanty when compared 
with the abundance of the lower group, and is what our author 
calls “a pauperized fauna, indicating the approaching extinction 
of physical conditions, which marked the oolitic ages and 
influenced the life of the period.”* The shores of this sea 
were still inhabited by the ichthyosaurus, the megalosaurus, 
the pleiosaurus, and plesiosaurus, and the ramphorynchus con- 
tinued to prey upon the more defenceless inhabitants of the 
earth and the water. 

At length this period, too, came to an end. Physical 
changes took place. The Oxford clay was in many parts dry 
land, and the Thames was busy cutting his bed through it, 
winding backwards and forwards through the vale according 
as his task was easy or obstacles met his path. Still to the 
south and east there was deep water; and this is what our 
Professor calls the period of the Portland oolite. The base of 
it is the Kimmeridge clay, found from the cliffs of Dorsetshire, 
where it attains a thickness of six hundred feet, almost 
without interruption to Yorkshire, and shown to the depth 
of one hundred feet on Shotover Hill. Above the clay are 
Portland sand and Portland rock, slightly only represented 
here, but so abundant on the Isle of Portland. This was still 
a period of saurian monsters, inhabiting the neighbourhood of 
the mouths of rivers, the proximity of land being further shown 
by drift wood, which is common in the strata, while the closing 
scene of the mesozoic period exhibits in the Purbeck beds 
proofs of lacustrine and fluviatile action, for though interrupted 
by marine beds, showing alternations of level, the greater part 
of the formation, which is here only slightly shown, is of fresh 
water origin. 

* P. 304. 
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At the close of the period we are speaking of, making 
allowance for considerable alteration of level through atmos- 
pheric denudation, the Thames was winding its way through 
the channel it had cut in the Oxford clay to receive its 
waters, and now through those upper beds which we have 
just referred to, and entered the sea somewhere in the neigh- 
bourhood of Wallingford. South and east spread an open 
and deep sea, on the bed of which was accumulated, during 
countless ages, the wreck of microscopic foramenifera called 
globigerinz, whose accumulated remains are seen in the lofty 
cliffs of our southern coast and in the chalk hills of Wiltshire. 
It was the beginning of the chalk period, the last of the 
mesozoic formations. 

Judging from the great height of these cliffs and remem- 
bering how slow must have been the process of formation of 
these vast masses of chalk, it is impossible not to feel how 
enormous must have been the length of the period to which its 
production is due. During this vast interval the greater portion 
of the south and east of England remained under water; but so 
far as we are able to judge, for we cannot speak with full confi- 
dence as we are ignorant of the extent to which denudation has 
been carried, that portion of England lying north of a line 
running from Calne in Wiltshire to Bedford, remained continually 
above water. We know nothing of the produce of the land during 
this period. The chalk was deposited in deep still water. As 
far as we can judge, it was a reign of sponges and echinoderms, 
molluscs, and inferior marine life, very much of the character 
of what is now found by recent explorers on the deep bed of 
the Atlantic, where too chalk, though not exactly agreeing in 
composition with that of Marlborough downs, is being silently 
deposited to form a continent for future ages. Protracted as 
was this period, still it too passed, and the day at length came 
when the white cliffs rose above the waters, which had already 
seized on them as their prey and begun anew their endless task 
of devastation and change. 

The closing of the cretaceous period is like one of those 
eventful moments in the life of man which remain for ever as 
prominent marks in his course and imprint a stamp upon the 
whole of his future history. It is the closing of the mesozoic 
and opening of the cainozoic period. We have now followed 
our hero, so to speak, into recent times; but we shall soon see 
how long were these days of his old age to be, and how full 
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of vicissitude were to be the fortunes even of such mature 
years. 

Long after Dover cliff had reared its head above the water 
there still existed an inland sea or broad estuary, to the 
north, into which the Thames poured its waters, laden with 
the decay of the land, to speak comparatively, so newly formed. 
The circumstances of this sea were no longer fitted to the 
development of those microscopic creatures to which the vast 
fabric of the chalk is due. The surface of the chalk began 
to be overlaid with various deposits of sand and clay. Por- 
tions of it already exposed to the atmosphere, worn and 
hollowed out and burrowed by boring molluscs, sunk down 
again below the waters of the loch; sands were deposited over 
them, and casts in sand of these ancient and minute excavations 
are thus preserved to us as faithfully as if they had been made 
in brass. In process of time a large area of this great bay 
underwent great and prolonged depression, so as to allow time 
for the slow accumulation above these earlier sands of the vast 
mass of more than five hundred feet of solid clay, known as the 
London clay. As soon as the depth of the water was sufficiently 
reduced, partly by reelevation and partly by accumulation of 
deposits, sand was again laid on the surface of the clay and 
in the hollows produced by eddies on its surface, and the whole 
was again lifted up till portions of this clay, once the bed 
of the sea, have attained, though after still other changes, a 
height of four hundred and thirty feet on Hampstead Heath. 
This is what Sir C. Lyell has called the eocene period, com- 
prising the earliest portions of the tertiary or cainozoic series. 
The molluscs that are found in these deposits belong, with the 
exception of from three to four per cent., to extinct species. The 
entire series of tertiary beds found in the basin of the Thames, 
is comprised in the following list, whose names, as is evident, are 
derived from the localities where they are prevalent. They are 
the Thanet sands, the Woolwich beds, the Blackheath pebbles, 
the London clay, and the Bagshot or Hampstead sands. The 
two later divisions of the tertiary formation—the meiocene and 
pleiocene—do not exist here. The fauna of this period consists 
of a large number of molluscs and lower animals, several fishes, 
and a few extinct mammalia. 

The deposit of sand on the top of the London clay was an 
indication, if there were eyes to read the sign, that new changes 
were in course, that dry land would soon appear again, and 
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so it came to pass. The land rose gradually above the 
water, the Thames cut its bed deep in the clay, the rains and 
snows wore down the banks, and all went on as it were as now; 
and, like a wanderer after a long journey, Thames might have 
fancied that his vicissitudes were over. The general level of 
the country at this, the close of the pleiocene period, was 
probably very much the same as it is now; but there were 
still changes in store, and this time not merely depressions and 
elevations, but a change of climate too, which since the accumu- 
lation of the Hampstead sands must for a long period have 
resembled rather that of Greenland than of an island in the 
temperate zone. Until the last few years geologists had not 
recognized the necessity of admitting a distinct period of long 
duration between the end of the tertiary formation and what 
can with any propriety be called recent. This is now called 
by Sir C. Lyell the pleistocene, the whole post-tertiary period 
being divided into pleistocene and recent. It is now certain 
that a great part of this country has since the end of the 
tertiary period been submerged beneath the sea to a depth 
varying from seven hundred and fifty feet, as shown by evidences 
on the Cotswold range, to fifteen hundred feet as indicated by 
traces left on the mountains of Wales. On the coast of Norfolk 
the remains of a forest posterior to the crag, which is the 
last of the pleiocene strata, has been covered over with above 
a hundred feet of clay and rough stones, with many traces of 
marine origin: it must therefore have been sunk at least that 
depth beneath the water. It has since been raised up to about 
low water mark. In various parts of the country, even high up 
on the hills, we see rough gravel formed of stones from various 
distant formations, mingled with erratic blocks brought from 
distant sources, lying on the top of the tertiary and older forma- 
tions ; in other parts are found great tracts of what is now called 
boulder clay. The gravels are principally found to the westward 
and the boulder clay to the north and east, whereas between the 
two are accumulations of flints, which clearly indicate a southern 
origin. On the Trifaen, in North Wales, post-tertiary shells 
are found at the height of fifteen hundred feet, and similar 
effects have been observed in Scotland. There appears to be 
but one conclusion to be drawn from these facts, that the 
greater part of the country was plunged beneath the sea, was 
subjected to strong currents from the north on the east and 
west, and to an intermediate one from the south. That this 
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sea was glacial is proved by evidences of ice carriage in 
the large blocks of stone that are found transported from 
great distances, and is rendered probable by the size and 
character of the gravel, much of which is brought from very 
distant sources and quite unlike what is ordinarily carried 
by a stream. The molluscs found in the boulder clay indicate 
a boreal origin, so that there is now little doubt entertained that 
at a period so comparatively recent as that of which we are 
speaking, this country sustained a truly arctic climate. Great 
tracts of country were buried under an icy sea, while the highlands 
of Wales and Derbyshire and Cumberland poured forth their 
bergs, which followed the currents to the south, just as they 
now sail down Baffin’s Bay, depositing their loads of stone and 
gravel wherever impediments caused them to be stranded, or 
increase of temperature forced them to give up their prey. 

At length this bitter winter came to an end. Whatever 
causes combined to produce this glacial epoch, as it is now 
universally called—causes which have so far baffled both astro- 
nomers and physicists—they in their turn at length gave way to 
milder influences, the sun again shone through the mists, the shore 
ice was gradually melted, the glaciers receded, the hills threw off 
their canopy of ice and snow, and the lower ground rose once 
more above the waves. We are now in post-glacial times. The 
great outlines of our landscape were undoubtedly long since 
marked out, but it is more than probable that many of the 
lesser valleys were not yet scooped out, and it is quite certain 
that our rivers flowed at a much higher level, which was 
gradually lowered as the land rose higher and higher above the 
sea. Thames was now truly himself, occupying nearly the 
same channel as at present, but a far nobler river, of which 
the present stream is but a feeble remnant; and we can well 
imagine with what enthusiasm the poet would then have 
surveyed 


Where Thames among the wanton valleys strays : 
Thames ! the most loved of all the Ocean’s sons.* 


Whilst flowing at these higher levels, the rivers deposited 
great banks of gravel, which they afterwards covered over with 
fine sand and silt as the force of the current diminished ; and 
then, in course of time, cutting their channel deeper and deeper 
into the strata over which they flowed, have left the gravel beds 


* Denham. 
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which they had once deposited far above them on the now dry 
declivities of the ravifes through which they flow. These 
gravels, which Professor Phillips calls valley gravels, can be at 
once distinguished from those of which we have previously 
spoken, which are glacial, and are often called the northern or 
glacial drift, but which he here calls hill gravels. Those of 
which we are now speaking have this remarkable feature, that 
they are composed entirely of materials drawn from the area of 
drainage of the rivers by which they have been carried, except 
so far as fragments of other rocks may have been previously 
lodged by other agency within the watershed of the stream, 
and carried down with the dééris of its own rocks in occasional 
floods. Thus we see that in the higher Thames the gravel is 
chiefly oolitic, whereas in the lower portion of its course it is 
almost entirely composed of fragments of flint washed out of 
the chalk of Berkshire and the neighbouring counties. 

The remains of life that are found in these gravels are also 
entirely of land and fresh water origin, except where they are 
evidently washed out of old strata, as the chalk fossils so often 
found on gravel walks, and where the proximity of sea and the 
change of level may have accounted for occasional inroads of 
the tide. The molluscs proper to these gravels are entirely of 
existing species, though some are no longer found in this country, 
whence it is reasonable to infer that the species once had a 
wider sphere of life than at present. But the evidences of 
terrestrial fauna are very interesting. It is quite evident from 
the bones that have been found in these gravels, and which have 
been dredged up on the sea coast, that at least two species of 
elephant, the rhinoceros and hippopotamus, the lion and bear, 
the elk and the hyena, and several other ferocious animals, 
roamed the forests of Britain. We shall not enter into particulars 
on this subject, which has been often referred to, It is enough to 
add that according to the evidence of these post-glacial times, it 
was during them that man first appeared upon the scene. 

It is not our purpose at present to examine to what 
degree of absolute antiquity these gravels belong. It will be 
evident to our readers that as far as regards geological time, 
they are formations of today. And now it may be asked, what 
is to be the future of the subject of our remarks? Is he, as it 
were unmindful of the past, to undertake new wanderings, once 
more to sink beneath the waters of an ocean, again to change his 
course; are his banks to be trodden by new forms of life, or are the 
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vicissitudes of his career over, and are his weakened energies to 
rest, and is his course to follow evenly in the channel which long 
ages have prepared for him? We may make two remarks on 
this subject. We believe that the causes which have acted in the 
past are still at work, though in all probability with diminished 
energy, and they will no doubt produce corresponding results, 
but probably in still greater periods of time. With respect to 
the races of living creaturés which have peopled the banks and 
waters of the Thames, we have already remarked that geology 
tends to show that life began suddenly —life complete and 
perfect in its kind—and that it appears also that the principal 
distinguishing forms of life began perfect in their kind from 
small numbers, and that the number of species increased rapidly, : 
and died away again without leaving, as should have been 
expected by true evolutionists, anything to indicate transition 
to new forms of life, much less that number of transitional forms 
which the variety of already existing species would have led them 
to expect ; that in some cases where what might be called +tran- 
sitional forms appear, they are nothing more than adaptations of 
organs to a corresponding end in different orders of life, without 
any probability of common descent, as with the megalosaurus and 
the ostrich; and that where the same genus has existed through a 
long series of formations, as is the case with the trilobites, they 
are no more perfect in their kind in the latest than they were in 
the earliest strata, but rather less so, as they also are in size. We 
may here add the experience of M. Barrande, who has devoted 
great attention to the study of these creatures, and who has failed 
to observe the slightest signs of development in their formation. 
He considers the sudden appearance of trilobites, of cephalo- 
pods, and of fishes in their turn, to be facts quite destructive of 
the Darwinian theory. If, finally, we are asked whether we 
expect yet new races of still higher beings to people this earth, we 
have only to answer that we are convinced that the more science 
is cultivated with honest purpose and true enlightenment, the 
more it will tend to confirm and illustrate the real meaning 
of that record which ends with these words, “So the heavens 
and the earth were finished, and the furniture of them, and on 
the seventh day God ended the work which He had made.”* 
A. W. 


* Gen. ii. 1, 2. 
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L. 
IF a philosophical historian of the Church were required to select 
a chapter in her annals, limited as to time to two or three 
centuries, and as to place to a single country in Christendom, 
for the purpose of showing therein as in a sort of epitome the 
action of the great principles and antagonistic elements the 
conflict and development of which make up her history as a 
whole, he could hardly fasten upon a better subject for such a 
chapter than the history of the French Church from the time of 
the Reformation to that of the Revolution. The period is not 
too long to be mastered by a single mind, or to be comprised 
within the compass of a book of endurable length; the materials, 
though very abundant, are not hopelessly and bewilderingly 
unmanageable; and there would be instances in the course of 
such a narrative of almost all the characteristic incidents, events, 
personages, or complications which repeat themselves over and 
over again in the long drama of the life of the militant Church. 
The influence and position of the Papacy, the relations between 
Church and State, the encroachments and usurpation of the civil 
power, the almost inconceivable patience of the Church under 
such usurpation, the phenomena of religious wars, the principles 
of toleration or persecution, the development of heresies and the 
extreme shiftiness and cunning of their partizans, the surprising 
extent to which good people have been blinded by their 
influence on the one hand and have been saved by an 
indefinable instinct from succumbing to them on the other, the 
jealousies between various orders of the clergy or between 
secular and religious teachers, the baneful influence of an un- 
scrupulous State policy on the best interests of the Church and 
State alike, the marvels of her teeming growth of religious life, 
institutes of charity, heroic selfsacrifice, missionary enterprize and 
devotion, by the side of the hypocrisy of a world in which even 
men like Voltaire were obliged to go to mass and Louis the 
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Fourteenth and his mistresses had to listen to the stern rebukes 
of Bourdaloue—these, and a whole host of similar elements, cross 
and recross one another in the history of the French Church, 
amid a whole galaxy of celebrities, some great in learning, 
eloquence, or sanctity, others distinguished or infamous for great 
gifts, great weaknesses, or great crimes. The story is certainly 
not in all respects bright and happy, for the Church of France in 
her most prosperous times that fall within the period was stained, 
at all. events outwardly, by great servility to the detestable 
tyranny of the Grand Monarque, which at one time almost 
brought her into an uncatholic position, and at the end she had to 
expiate, by a time of confessorship and martyrdom, confiscation 
and exile, the almost unparalleled growth of moral evil which 
had sprung up in the vineyard committed to her care. But in 
this, in the view on which we are now dwelling, the Church of 
France passed through what we may call a typical trial, and— 
though no portion of the Universal Church has that indefectible 
stability secured by divine promise which belongs to the Head 
and to the whole Body—she was never unsound at heart, never 
unfaithful to her trust, and so she rose again after that partial 
eclipse in fresh youth and immortal vigour. And, if it were 
needed at the commencement of a paper like the present, we 
might draw out in like manner the typical character of the 
Jansenist conflict, or of the ecclesiastical reform of St. Vincent 
of Paul and M. Olier, or of the legitimacy of the connection 
between Voltairianism and Port Royal, or between the movement 
which issued in the suppression of the Jesuits and the ultimate 
overthrow of altar and throne alike. 

We have said enough, however, to hint at the great value 
which would attach to a good Catholic history of France and of 
the French Church during the period which we have named, and 
we now address ourselves to the humbler task which we have set 
ourselves for the present, of drawing out an episode in the great 
history which we are imagining, in the shape of a part of the 
career of one of the famous men whose names occur in such 
abundance in the religious history of France—a part of his 
career on which the rest depended as its sequel, and which has 
left indelible traces of itself which remain to this day. The 
story of La Trappe cannot be omitted in any account of religion 
in France or even in the world, and the. conversion, to use the 
common word, of the remarkable man who made La Trappe 
what it was, has about it, if we are not mistaken, this repre- 
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sentative character of which we have already said somewhat in 
relation to the history of the French Church in general. The 
dealings of grace with the single souls of men are infinite in their 
beautiful and marvellous variety, and it would not be true to say 
that we can so trace out the laws of this divine action as to make 
a particular instance a pattern in every sense of the word for 
the rest. Still, we observe in this instance a gradual growth, a 
successive use of various influences, sudden blows succeeded by 
patient waiting, a leading of the soul of de Rancé along an 
upward path, of which he not only did not see the issue, but 
which ended at last in an issue from which he at first shrank 
with a kind of abhorrence which was in itself a sort of forecast 
of what the final sacrifice required of him would be, and in this 
respect the history is not only extremely interesting in itself, but 
wonderfully full of instruction as to the ways of that Blessed 
Spirit, Who “reacheth from end to end mightily, and ordereth 
all things sweetly.”* Such being the case, we have enough to 
justify the expression which we have used about the repre- 
sentative character of the conversion of de Rancé, and we may 
proceed to set before our readers, as far as a few short pages 
enable us to complete the picture, an outline of the successive 
steps of this remarkable change. : 


IL. 

The first important step in the life of Armand Jean Bout- 
hillier, known in history as the Abbé de Rancé, took place on 
September 19, 1637, in the sacristy of Notre Dame de Paris. 
The day before had witnessed the funeral of a boy, who, 
according to the strange custom of the time, had possessed, 
among a number of other benefices, the high position of a 
Canon of Notre Dame. This boy, Denis Francois Bouthillier, 
was the elder brother of Armand Jean, of whom we are speaking, 
who derived his Christian name from his godfather, Cardinal 
Richelieu, a family friend of Denis Bouthillier de Rancé, the 
father of both boys. As the revenues which had been accu- 
mulated upon the head of Denis Francois were considerable, it 
was a matter of importance to the family to secure them, if 
possible, for his younger brother, who now became the eldest 
surviving son of his father. For this reason, and for no other, 
Armand Jean’s path in life was now fixed as far as it could be 
fixed at so early an age. He was eleven years old, having been 


* Wisdom viii. 1. 
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born in January, 1626. The day after the’ funeral, then, the 
father took the boy into the sacristy and presented the letters of 
the Bishop of Paris, in the first place conferring the canonry and 
prebend on the elder son; and then on the second after his 
brother’s death, and the lad of eleven took the usual oath of the 
members of the Chapter, was invested with the insignia of a 
canon, and was solemnly installed in the seats of the choir boys. 
He had been educated hitherto to be a Knight of Malta, and 
there seems to have been nothing unsual in this sudden change 
of his vocation on the part of his father. Armand Jean was now 
enrolled among the young canons “in minoribus,” who were 
supposed to be attending to the studies which were to fit 
them by and: bye for their duties as members of the Chapter. 
He had an income of two thousand /ivres from his canonry, and 
his only duties were to be present at the High Mass in Notre 
Dame on the four principal festivals of the year to receive Holy 
Communion. Even from this slender amount of attendance 
he was dispensed on account of his feeble health. 

His father was an upright religious man, bent upon 
advancing his children, and seeing no harm in their possessing 
large ecclesiastical revenues, according to the custom of the 
French Church at this time. Before long, the remaining pieces 
of preferment which his elder boy had enjoyed were heaped 
upon his successor. He was Abbot of La Trappe, of the order of 
Citeaux, of Notre Dame du Val, of the order of St. Augustine, of 
St. Symphorien at Beauvais, of the order of St. Benedict, and 
Prior of Boulogne, near Chambord, of the order of Grandmont. 
He had already an abbey of his own before his brother died, 
that of St. Clementin in Poitou. Altogether, the lad’s income 
amounted to fifteen thousand “/vres annually. The good 
Bouthillier, as we have said, saw no harm in all this. He was 
a man of constancy and integrity. He had been secretary to 
Queen Marie de Medicis before the rise of Richelieu, and had 
one day refused to put on paper a biting letter which the Queen 
had dictated to him against Anne of Austria to the King. When 
Marie de Medicis fell before Richelieu, and was forced to leave 
France, Bouthillier prepared to follow her at the risk of his fortune 
and chances of advancement, but the Queen herself forbade 
him. A time of disgrace followed, for Richelieu did not forgive 
him his faithfulness to Marie de Medicis, and Bouthillier was on 
the point of retiring into the country to his fine estate at Veretz. 
But it happened that Anne of Austria heard of the anecdote of 
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his refusal to write the letter, and she took him into favour and 
protected and advanced his children. When he received, first for 
one son and then for another, the abbeys which his brother, then 
Bishop of Boulogne, afterwards Archbishop of Tours, resigned in 
their favour, he only did what was thought perfectly correct and 
even religious at the time in which he lived. What is more, he 
never seems to have had the least scruple about using the 
revenues which thus accrued to the boys for the benefit of the 
family. St. Charles Borromeo, when he was in the same circum- 
stances in his boyhood, is said to have warned his father that 
the revenues of his benefices belonged to the poor. The young 
de Rancé could hardly be expected to make the same remon- 
strance. In after years the restitution to which this. squandering 
of his income obliged him weighed heavily upon his conscience, 
but we are not told that any qualm came over that of the worthy 
Denis Bouthillier. The evil custom was too common and too 
inveterate to be a matter of remorse, although it is certain, from 
the life of de Rancé, that among good ecclesiastics the plurality 
of benefices, and the possession of abbeys zz commendam, were 
considered dangerous abuses. 

The years between the age of eleven and seventeen flowed 
rapidly over the head of the youthful canon of Notre Dame. His 
father had provided him, even before his preferment, with excel- 
lent masters, one a priest, M. lAbbé Favier, who taught him his 
earliest lessons, and was the first witness to his extraordinary 
quickness and activity of mind, another a layman, a certain 
M. de Bellerophon, a firstrate hellenist—less French than Grecian, 
says the biographer whom we mainly follow—who soon made his 
pupil a firstrate Greek scholar. Armand lost his mother in the 
course of the year after the death of his brother. His mother is 
said to have loved him more than all her other children, and to 
have taken great pains in his education as far as it fell into her 
hands. He, in return, loved her, reverenced her, and obeyed her 
with a singular devotion, which showed itself particularly in his 
attentive watchfulness during her last illness. Another pleasing 
trait of these early years is contained in the great affection which 
he always bore to his old instructors, with whom, in after years, 
he corresponded perpetually. His father assigned a pension to 
the Abbé Favier for life, and when the time came for the Abbé 
de Rancé himself to resign all his benefices, the first resignation 
which he made was of his abbey of St. Symphorien in favour of 
the same old friend. 
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In the next year, 1629, we find the persevering young 
Abbé appearing in print, and dedicating to his godfather, 
Cardinal Richelieu, nothing more nor less than an edition of 
Anacreon, with Greek scholia by himself. He was then only 
eighteen. The book, we believe, is excessively rare, but if we 
may judge of the account given of it, it must have been a very 
good piece of scholarship. Whether Anacreon was exactly the 
sort of poet an edition of whom ought to have been dedicated to 
a Cardinal by a young ecclesiastic, is of course a question open 
to discussion. The object of the publication, which was deter- 
mined on by Armand’s father, was doubtless to ingratiate the 
young author with the great Minister, who was now approaching 
the end of his career, and who, among other weaknesses, had 
the vanity of thinking himself a good scholar. Whether the 
Cardinal was flattered or not, it is certain that there was soon a 
proposal to confer upon young de Rancé another abbey zz 
commendam, of larger revenues than any which he already 
possessed. The proposal reached the ears of Pére Caussin, the 
confessor of the King, and he remonstrated on the ground that 
nothing but unequivocal signs of the highest possible capacity 
could justify the heaping of benefices on one so young. The 
King told him that young Armand knew more Latin and Greek 
than all the Abbés in the kingdom. Caussin managed to have an 
interview with de Rancé, and tried him with a passage of Homer, 
which he read out in French without taking the trouble to read 
it over first in the Greek. Caussin was converted to a belief in 
his great talents, but the preferment was happily avoided for this 
time. 

The quickness, brilliancy, and industry which are instanced 
in this anecdote of young de Rancé, are very important 
features in his character, and exercised great influence in his 
career. If he had been dull, or indolent, he would probably 
have sunk far lower than he did in the times of dissipation 
and worldliness which preceded his conversion, for intellectual 
activity braces up the mind, developes the higher faculties, and, 
in proportion, dries up the sources of passion, though this result 
may be indefinitely marred in cases where pride blinds the soul 
and prepares it for disgraceful falls. The frivolous apathetic 
vacuity of an utterly uncultivated mind is pretty sure to fall a 
prey to the lowest and most degraded forms of vice when 
external restraints are withdrawn and the heyday of youth 
invites to every kind of indulgence. We may consider 
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de Rance’s “intellectualism,” if we may avail ourselves of a 
much abused word, as having been to a certain extent his 
safeguard, and we may heartily wish that some of our fazuéant 
young gentlemen of the present day had more opportunities 
given them of similar protection from the seductions of animal 
pleasure. De Rancé, in fact, was a great student in the common 
sense of the term. He went through a complete course of 
philosophy and theology, attending lectures and practising 
himself in disputations. He began his philosophy in 1642, and 
did not take his degree as doctor till 1654. Study flourished 
in those days in Paris. The rivalry between the University 
and the Jesuits forced both sides to do their best in securing 
good professors and in practising their pupils.) The mind was 
admirably formed in many respects in which our modern 
training generally is deficient; and this difference lay chiefly 
in those points on which what we may call the manhood and 
maturity of the mind, the development by practice and conflict 
of its reasoning powers, its selfcommand, its confidence in its 
own weapons, its dexterity in their use, and its perception of the 
circumstances under which they are no longer to be used, would 
seem to depend. The length of the ordinary course of theology 
was a great advantage which it is hardly possible even to 
appreciate at the present day, though we have happily retained 
the Church’s method of- teaching by lectures and disputations as 
absolutely essential to the formation of any one who has the 
slightest claim to be called a theologian in the proper sense 
of the term. 

Armand de Rancé made his studies in philosophy at the 
College d’Harcourt, where there was at that time a famous 
professor, M. du Chevreil. He paid great attention to logic. 
The physical part of philosophy was then studied in Aristotle, 
and we find his influence telling in a curious way in a temporary 
devotion of the young student to the absurdities of astrology, 
which seems to have had a kind of attraction for certain minds 
at that time, like that which “spiritism” possesses for others in 
our own day. While he was studying his philosophy, he lost, 
on December 4, 1642, his patron, Cardinal Richelieu, to whom 
he seems to have been sincerely attached, and almost at the 
same moment his brother in law, M. de Belin, who was 
assassinated by the Marquis de Bonnivet. Armand would 
certainly have taken the law into his own hands and avenged 
the murder, but, lightly as the ecclesiastical habit sat upon him, 
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he had sufficient respect for it not to wish to stain it with blood. 
In 1643 he began his series of “theses” by “defending” in 
philosophy. This thesis was dedicated to the Queen, who was 
now regent, with Mazarin by her side instead of Richelieu— 
Mazarin, who made a point of withdrawing the royal favour 
from those on whom it had shone during the ministry of his 
great predecessor, and had already begun to humble the family 
of the Bouthilliers. The dispute in philosophy was very keen, 
as there was much jealousy against the College d’Harcourt and 
M. de Chevreil, whose reputation cast that of other philosophers 
into the shade. The story goes that Armand de Rancé was 
hard pressed by a certain professor who had come to argue 
against him, and who alleged in support of his own objection the 
authority of Aristotle. De Rancé, full of the accurate scholarship 
which he had derived from the lessons of M. de. Bellerophon, 
declared that he had never read Aristotle except in Greek, 
and that he should like to have the quotation in the original 
language. The professor, who did not know Greek, was 
silenced, and when the text was produced, Armand pointed 
out how that the original words had been badly translated in 
the version which had been quoted against him. Another 
professor came to the rescue of his colleague, and the dispute 
was at last put an end to by the interference of the Duc de 
Montbazon, who came up shaking his cane as if to separate two 
men engaged in an actual fight. De Rancé retired from the 
disputation covered with glory. He was admitted “master of 
arts” in August, 1644.* 

From philosophy the young Abbé passed on to theology. 
He had two professors to teach him at his father’s house, 
instead of going to the ordinary schools at the Sorbonne ; and 
he was able to obtain leave to take his degrees notwithstanding, 
on condition that he attended the disputations from time to 
time. At first we find him foolishly inflated with his own 
quickness and powers of acquisition. “I hope,” he writes to his 
old teacher, M. Favier, “to be in a short time a great, theologian. 

In eight months I shall have got through all my 


* The Abbé Dubois, whose history of the Abbé de Rancé is the source from 
which this article is mainly drawn, tells us that to gain to the degree of master of 
arts two years study in a College were required, and two examinations of an hour each. 
he second examination took place at St. Genevieve or at Notre Dame, and when it 
was over, the candidate knelt before the Chancellor of the University, who gave him 
the cap, or ‘‘ bonnet,” with power to teach humanities in any College of the 
University (Dubois, t. i., p. 38). 
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‘scholastic theology,’* and during sixteen more which must 
pass before I can be a bachelor, I shall give myself entirely to 
the reading of the Fathers, the Councils, and ecclesiastical 
history.” And he adds, “ As soon as ever I can I shall take to 
preaching.” He certainly read a great deal of matter collateral 
to the treatises which were required for the baccalaureat. He 
had the misery at one time not to like St. Thomas. He tells 
his friend in another letter, that he not only objects to the 
rudeness of the language of the Angelical Doctor, but also 
“as his opinions are very far from agreeing with mine, I wish to 
know him only in order to condemn whatever does not fall in 
with my own views.” Pretty well, this, for a young student of 
twenty! But he was too sensible not to recover easily from 
this absurdity, out of which he was helped by some learned 
Carmelites at Charenton, whose course on St. Thomas he used 
to frequent for practice in disputations. 

There are little traits of character in these notices which 
remain to us of de Rancé when he was beginning his theological 
studies, and for this reason they may be mentioned here; but 
we must hurry on to later stages in his interesting career. He 
passed his preliminary examination for the degree of bachelor in 
June, 1646, and maintained his theses in the following February. 
This disputation was his /exfativa, and seems to answer to 
what is now called a “Public Act” in our Catholic Colleges. 
On this occasion, again, de Rancé distinguished himself greatly. 
His antagonist, or one of his antagonists, was a friend of his 
own, the Abbé de Champvallon—one of those clever, ready 
theological disputants who are at present hardly to be found 
outside Rome, and who will probably be soon altogether 
extinguished, along with other more important results of the 
cultivation of sacred learning, in the night of barbarism which 
will follow upon the prolonged occupation of the Holy City by 
Victor Emmanuel and his horde of pilferers. De Champvallon 
was a young man of dissipated life, but of extreme courtliness 
and an accomplished disputant. After the fextativa, two years 
more must elapse before what was called the licentiate, and this 
again must be followed by a long interval before the doctorate 
could be attained. We find it noted that at this time de Rancé 


* He means the treatises required for his degree, not, of course, all scholastic 
theology. The treatises were, De Attributis Divinis, de Visione, de Scientia Dei, de 
Predestinatione, de Trinitate, de Angelis, and de Incarnatione. Fstius seems to have 
been the great book in those days. 
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had become a very ardent sportsman. He was strong and 
vehement in all that he took up, and he was certainly a mighty 
hunter. More than once, his biographer tells us, he was known 
to hunt four or five hours in’a morning, then throw himself into 
a carriage—he must always have the swiftest possible horses— 
and after posting twenty leagues, defend a thesis at the 
Sorbonne, or preach in some church in Paris, with as much 
assurance and tranquillity as if he had just come out of his 
study. We have already mentioned his intention of preaching 
as soon as he could. It was not that he was on fire with 
evangelical zeal, and desired to bring home the precious Word 
of God to wandering or disconsolate souls; but preaching was 
a trade as well as theology, and it was considered that nothing 
made a young man a bishop sooner than to have distinguished 
himself in such a field.* 

He was as yet only tonsured, and what is more, he did not 
seem to have much liking for the idea of receiving sacred orders. 
Nevertheless, he got permission to preach, and preached with 
success, beginning his career in the pulpit by a sermon on the 
occasion of the profession of his own sister at the Annunciades. 
The young students of his time looked upon such displays as a 
means of advancement; they practised themselves in sermons 
as ambitious young men now practise themselves in speeches. 
Bossuet was one of de Rancé’s companions in study, taking his 
degree of licentiate the same year with him. There was a sort 
of order of merit, a kind of class list, issued, and in this 
de Rancé held the first place, Bossuet the third. An anecdote 
in the life of the future “eagle of Meaux” at this time illus- 
trates our subject. A friend of his, the Marquis de Fouquiéres, 
had introduced him to the Hotel de Rambouillet, where the 
Marquise de Rambouillet held assemblies of men and women of 
the highest cultivation. De Fouquitres spoke in the highest 
terms of his young friend’s powers of eloquence, and it was 
agreed to put him to the proof by giving him a subject, and 
shutting him up without any books to compose a sermon which 
he was to recite then and there. Bossuet was shut up 
accordingly, and late in the evening preached his discourse 
to a large assembly.t If Bossuet could show off in this 
way, we need not be much surprised at finding de Rancé 


* The Abbé Dubois quotes La Bruyére, ‘‘ Le sermonneur est plus tot eveque que 
le plus solide ecrivain n’est revetu d’un prieuré simple” (t. i., p. 45). 
+ See ‘* Le Dieu,” A/emoires, etc., sur Bossuet, t. i, p. 19. 
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preaching at this time in the churches themselves, by way of 
exercise. 

After a little, his family began to urge him to receive holy 
orders. His uncle, the Archbishop of Tours, was not very 
strong in health, and it was intended that the nephew should 
become first his coadjutor and then his successor. All this 
might never come to pass if he delayed taking holy orders 
much longer. A dispensation was procured, which allowed 
him to receive the major and minor orders, including the 
priesthood, from any Catholic bishop he might choose, and 
this without observing the usual “interstices.” Nevertheless, 
he hung back from the priesthood. It was agreed that he 
should receive the other orders, and prepare himself for them 
by a retreat at St. Lazare, under the guidance of the holy 
M. Vincent, as he was then called, who is now known all over 
the world as St. Vincent de Paul. St. Vincent exercised a most 
salutary influence over the young canon, but the time was not 
yet come for his complete conquest by grace. He began to 
wear the clerical dress, he learnt how to meditate, to examine 
himself, and to perform the ecclesiastical ceremonies with 
accuracy. This was in 1648. In 1649 he began his licentiate, 
that is, the two years which intervened between that degree and 
the crowning of his theological studies by the collation of the 
doctorate. They were always years of hard study and continua! 
practice in disputation, and it appears that emulation was now 
added to the other motives which had before urged him to 
exertion, as the “licentiates” of the same standing were pitted 
one against another. He had plenty of “acts” to maintain, as well 
as to figure in the ordinary disputations: there was the Major 
Ordinaria for ten hours, the Minor Ordinaria for five hours, 
and last of all the Sorbonica, which was always held in the 
great hall of the Sorbonne, and in which the candidate held his 
own, like a knight in the lists, “ from morn to dewy eve””—from 
six in the morning to six in the evening. But even the studies 
and conflicts of the licentiate did not satisfy the appetite of 
de Rancé, for we find a long list of other matters of which 
he made himseif master—history, controversy, chronology, 
heraldry, painting, and geography. This activity of mind had 
at all events the effect of making him too busy to lead a life 
of soft luxurious pleasure, and contributed, no doubt, in its 
measure to the activity and manliness of his character. In 
the same way, in those troublous times of the Fronde, he 
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threw himself with ardour into the plans of the enemies of the 
Court. 

He was at last ordained priest by his uncle, the Archbishop 
of Tours, in January, 1651. He was then twenty five years old. 
There is a story about his first mass which paints him to us at 
this time, and shows that the influence of St. Vincent de Paul 
had not altogether faded away upon him. Great preparation 
had been made at the church of the Annunciades, where his 
sister was a nun, for the ceremony, the altar and church were 
magnificently decorated, and invitations issued to the Court and 
chief families in Paris. But de Rancé suddenly went off to hide 
himself at the Carthusian monastery, where he offered his first 
mass in solitude and secrecy. Nevertheless, he did not make any 
alteration in the usual dissipation of his life, as far as his studies, 
which still continued, allowed him leisure to be dissipated. The 
“Sorbonica” took place in February, therefore only a few weeks 
after he had been ordained priest. Then came the ceremony of 
the “paranymphs,” as it was called. The licentiates in theology 
chose one from among themselves to make an harangue, to 
which the Chancellor of the University, the Parliament, and 
other great bodies and dignitaries, were invited. There were at 
the same time a number of recitations, poems, epigrams, and the 
like, and the “paranymph” elect had the privilege of saying a 
few words about each of his colleagues in the licentiate. It was a 
sort of Commemoration—without, we may suppose, the presence 
of a brilliant assembly of ladies and of a mob of bellowing 
undergraduates. Bossuet was chosen paranymph, and had, no 
doubt, some pleasant words to say concerning the Abbé de 
Bouthilliers, who beat him in the contest for the first place 
among the licentiates, and was his intimate and valued friend. 

Two years passed between the ordination of de Rancé to the 
priesthood and his actually taking his doctor’s degree. The 
delay was occasioned by the interruption of his studies in con- 
sequence of the sudden death of his father, in February, 1653. 
M. de Bouthilliers was at his chateau at Veretz, of which we shall 
soon hear more in this account of his son. The Abbé was 
summoned from Paris in all haste, and arrived in time to see 
his father receive the last sacraments. The next day, M. de 
Bouthilliers was dead. The management of affairs, which 
devolved on Armand Jean in his capacity of executor of his 
father’s will, effectually prevented his resuming his studies till 
early in 1654, when he was at last received doctor, after an 
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amusing conflict between the Sorbonne and the Chapter of 
Notre Dame as to the dress in which he was to appear on the 
occasion, which nearly issued in his having to go without the 
doctorate after all. He had to maintain two theological “Acts” 
before the degree could be conferred. 

He was twenty eight years of age, handsome, graceful, ven- 
turesome, though of delicate health, and highly accomplished, 
full of talent in conversation, gifted with singular powers both 
of expression and attractiveness, and adding to his renown for 
learning and skill in theology a character for nobleness, frank- 
ness, and spotless honour which made it impossible for any one 
to question a word that he said. Besides his ecclesiastical 
revenues, he had two large houses in Paris, left him by his 
father, as well as the baronial domain of Veretz, “one of the 
richest and finest, not only in Touraine, but in all France,” says 
his biographer. His income at the time must have been between 
forty and fifty thousand Zvres annually. He was a star in all 
brilliant societies, and in company he usually dressed splendidly, 
though retaining some appearance of ecclesiastical character. In 
the country, and especially when he was following his favourite 
pastime, the hunt, he was dressed entirely as a secular gentle- 
man, except when people came to visit him on matters of 
ecclesiastical business. He had eight carriage horses, very fine 
plate, and kept an exquisite table. It was at this time of his 
life that he sank lowest in the moral scale. The excitement of 
study and the pursuit of knowledge had died away in his mind: 
he had nothing to do but to enjoy himself, and this he did 
without stint. He was freer, too, for his father was dead, and 
he was in the first enjoyment of the possession of his ample 
fortune. He had been made a Canon without being consulted, 
and had been almost forced to be a priest, and it would not be 
very surprising, under all the circumstances, if his fall had been 
very grievous and very scandalous. 

It may disappoint us to find this relapse, as it appears, into 
utter idleness and frivolity—if into nothing worse—after so 
many years of hard study and intellectual training. We have 
spoken of the advantages which de Rancé must have derived, 
in the long, severe struggle between passion and conscience of 
which his soul was the field, from the mental cultivation to 
which he had given so many years, and for which, even after- 
wards, as a monk of La Trappe, he was remarkable. How is 
it, then, that as soon as his curriculum in the University was 
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finished, he fell at once into the inactivity and empty frivolity of 
a mere votary of pleasure? The answer we conceive to be 
worth noting, because it may touch a defect in the education of 
others besides the strong rough violent character of whom we 
are speaking. The thorough training in the philosophy and 
theology of the time which we suppose de Rancé to have 
had, as different as possible from that mere reading theological 
books which some would substitute for it, makes sound and 
ready theologians indeed, that is, it makes men accurate, well 
balanced, familiar with what they know, and able well to handle 
it, and, in particular, it supplies them with that practical appre- 
ciation of difficulties and that capacity for understanding the 
arguments of their opponents of which those who have educated 
themselves by mere reading are often hopelessly destitute. But 
it does not of itself give a taste for further study. On the 
contrary, the contentiousness of the process, the strong appli- 
cation of the principle of emulation, the manner in which public 
success or public failure are forced upon the student as the two 
inevitable alternatives, sometimes exhaust the energies of the 
mind, or rather, they put a temporary and factitious strain upon 
those energies, which suffer by a necessary reaction as soon as 
the strain is removed. 

This is worth dwelling upon. We see no signs in de Rancé of 
a taste for theology as such, of delight in study, of an appetite 
for further acquaintance with those vast fields of sacred literature 
over which he had run so eagerly, rather as a general scouring 
a country to supply himself with provisions and materials for his 
campaign, than as a traveller come to make himself acquainted 
with its beauties and its resources. And in lower fields of 
education we sometimes see the same disappointing result in 
promising boys and girls in whom the spur of emulation and 
the anxiety to shine in examinations and to gain prizes, 
produce brilliant momentary success, but who go from their 
schools without the slightest taste for reading, without an 
appetite whetted for further satisfaction on any conceivable 
subject of intellectual interest, content to remain children all 
their lives, whom nothing but the piquant garbage of a 
sensational novel can ever tempt to take a book into their hands 
for half an hour. We do not blame the system which uses 
emulation so freely, but education must not trust to motives of 
transient influence for results which are to be permanent. Many 
a hometrained child grows up with real literary tastes, with a 
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mind whose appetite for knowledge has been wholesomely 
developed at the same time that its faculties of acquiring and 
digesting knowledge have been ripened, without the undeniable 
advantages of the class room and the contact and conflict with 
others of its own age, and this result, we suppose, is due to the 
wisdom of parents or instructors, who have looked beyond the 
lesson of the day, and have known how to open the stores of 
thought and science of every kind in such a way as to stimulate 
the desire for a deeper acquaintance with their exhaustless 
treasures, and the courage for the serious but delightful exer- 
tion which that acquaintance demands for its price. 


III. 

The Abbé Dubois tells us that at this dangerous time of 
idleness the Abbé de Rancé had conceived, with two friends, a 
plan of setting out with a large sum of money between them, 
and travelling over the world in search of adventures as long 
as their funds lasted. The idea was certainly characteristic 
rather than commendable. It shows a sort of recklessness which 
might soon, perhaps, have brought him to great excesses at 
home. About this time, however, his family began to be anxious 
that he should have some conspicuous post or employment, in 
order to secure his future advancement, and perhaps also to keep 
him out of mischief—just as some young scapegrace of a noble 
family is sometimes sent into Parliament with us “to give him 
something to do.” We have already heard of his uncle, the 
Archbishop of Tours, whom it was designed that he should 
succeed. An archdeaconry in his diocese fell vacant, and it was 
offered to the brilliant young doctor, whose ambition had not 
been extinguished by his inactivity, and who accepted it gladly. 
It took him away from Paris, which was a great gain; but 
unfortunately his own beautiful and luxurious Veretz, with its 
groves and streams and forests, was not far from Tours, and the 
new archdeacon of Outre-Vienne took up his residence there 
instead of in the cathedral city. His position in the diocese 
gave him still greater prominence in the eyes of the world than 
that which he had before enjoyed, and Veretz became the resort 
of a perpetually changing gay and brilliant society, the general 
tone of which was not so much ecclesiastical as secular and 
profane. It became almost as desirable to take him away from 
Veretz, in its present condition, as it had before been desirable 
to get him away from Paris. His uncle managed to get him 
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elected as a deputy of the second order of the clergy in the 
Assembly of the clergy of France, which was to meet at Paris 
(1655). The Archbishop could not bring about his own election, 
and though he tried to force himself in, he was obliged, when 
the question came before the Assembly itself, to retire on pretext 
of failing health, The Archdeacon de Rancé, although his 
election had been carried with difficulty, was at once appreciated 
_by the Assembly, and made a member of several important 
commissions. As his exquisite scholarship was well known, 
he was asked to translate into French the Greek works of 
St. Ephrem, but he was unable to find any good manuscripts.* 

Other more dangerous employments were thrust upon him, 
and some of them brought him across Cardinal Mazarin. The 
first was the affair of the Archbishop of Rouen, Mgr. de Harlay, 
an intimate friend of de Rancé—no other than Abbé de 
Champvallon, who disputed so long with him in one of his 
public “ Acts.” He had been made coadjutor to his uncle, and 
in 1655 had succeeded him as Archbishop. The Court had 
dealt with him with a very high hand indeed. One of his suffra- 
gans, the Bishop of Coutances, had held an ordination in Paris 
in the exile of Cardinal de Retz,and had been censured by his 
metropolitan for this breach of the canons. The ordination had 
been held at the suggestion of Mazarin, whose answer to the 
remonstrances of Mgr. de Harlay was a /ettre de cachet ordering 
him to keep in his own diocese. When the-time came for the 
elections to be made for the Assembly of the clergy, the Arch- 
bishop found that only one of his suffragans, with the deputies 
from his diocese, obeyed his summons to hold the election at 
Gaillon, the rest assembling at Vernon and choosing deputies 
of their own. This was done by order of Mazarin, and when the 
Assembly attempted to discuss the claims of the rival deputies, 
or rather, to reject unanimously those who had been elected at 
Vernon, the Court sent an order that the latter were to be 
admitted, and the others excluded. The Assembly was, or 


* It seems that these Assemblies of the French clergy sometimes took in hand the 
promotion of works of this kind. At this very Assembly, de Rancé was appointed 
to examine the edition of the Ecclesiastical Historians, Eusebius, Socrates, and 
Sozomen, which had been prepared by Henri Valois (Valesius), and which was printed 
at Paris in 1669, and at Cambridge in 1720. It still remains, we believe, the best 
edition. As for St. Ephrem, the check put to all great undertakings in the way of 
editions of the Fathers by the political troubles of the last hundred years is exemplified 
in the fact that we are still without anything like a complete edition of the works of 
this singularly interesting Father. 
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thought itself, forced to submit; but it did so under protest, 
declaring that it had no intention of questioning the validity of 
the ordinance of the Archbishop, nor of opposing the acts of the 
royal authority in his regard. 

De Rancé was strong and loud in favour of the Archbishop. 
At his instance, among others, the Assembly exerted itself to 
obtain a reversion of the illegal acts which had been committed, 
and the affair ended in Mazarin’s being forced to yield, not 
without retaining considerable rancour against those who had 
been prominent in defence of the rights of the Church in the 
matter. The most prominent of all had been de Rancé. The 
next year (1656) saw the latter engaged in a number of im- 
portant commissions to which he was named by the Assembly, 
and he was also now named first “auménier” to the Duke of 
Orleans. This post had been held by his uncle, the Archbishop 
of Tours, who had resigned it and suggested that de Rancé 
should fill his place. The Duke of Orleans hesitated for a time, 
as the Abbé was still young, and the place in his own household 
was usually filled by a bishop. The Abbé might have had a 
bishopric, too, at this moment, for a Breton bishop offered to 
exchange his bishopric for one of the abbeys held by him, but 
he is said to have disdained the offer, as not tempting enough 
for his ambition. “What should he do in the heart of Brittany, 
among a people he did not understand?” So the bishopric was 
passed over, and the Duke of Orleans at last gave his consent 
to the proposal of the Archbishop of Tours, who had no doubt 
made it in the hope that so distinguished a post as that of 
auménier to the first prince of the royal blood would secure 
for his nephew the succession to his own see. 

Providence was at work on His own designs, and the Abbé de 
Rancé was soon to be at the end of his chances of promotion, and 
to cause this salutary disappointment by his own independence 
and boldness of speech. The Assembly took up the case of 
Cardinal de Retz, the Bishop of Paris, and now again de Rancé 
spoke against Mazarin with force and vigour. More than this, he 
was sent with the Archbishop of Bordeaux, another bishop, and 
a member of the second order of the clergy, to plead the cause of 
de Retz with the allpowerful Cardinal. The Archbishop seems 
to have been overcome by the presence of Mazarin, and 
expressed in very softened and inadequate language the message 
of the Assembly, whereupon the intrepid Abbé interrupted him, 
appealed to the other deputies whether the Assembly had been 
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fairly represented to the Minister, and went on in his own words 
to confute the charges which Mazarin had made against de Retz. 
Mazarin was offended and indignant, and told de Rancé that the 
Court was not pleased with his conduct in the Assembly. To 
this the Abbé replied that the Court must have been mis- 
informed. The breach was so wide and notorious, that the 
Assembly wished to excuse de Rancé to the Cardinal, but 
Mazarin replied that he had no intention of doing him any 
harm. He tried secretly to buy him over by offers of prefer- 
ment ; but they were rejected with cold politeness. Just at this 
time it happened that the Archbishop of Tours was pressing his 
suit at the Court that his nephew might be declared his coadjutor. 
It was at first favourably received, and then thwarted and pre- 
vented by the opposition of Mazarin. After his breach with the 
Cardinal, de Rancé retired from all active participation in the 
work of the Assembly. His conversion was already begun, and 
it had been brought about by his own honest independence in 
the midst of the general servility which unfortunately character- 
ized the Churchmen of France at that period. For the moment 
he was disgraced and disappointed. The highflown scheme of 
his ambition had almost been fulfilled. He seemed on the very 
steps of the archiepiscopal throne, to which he had been taught 
to look forward. It is clear that with all the selfindulgence and 
luxury of his life, his presence made itself felt in the Assembly 
as the presence of a man of power, courage, vigour, and what 
was more, rectitude and high principle. He had _ bearded 
Mazarin himself, and Mazarin’s hand was used by Providence 
to give the first external blow to the hitherto too prosperous 
fortunes of the future reformer of La Trappe. 

After a short and secret visit to Cardinal de Retz himself at 
Commercy, in Lorraine, de Rancé betook himself once more to 
Veretz, not, however, to receive as before crowds after crowds of 
gay and brilliant company. He lived much more in retirement, 
a few friends only coming to visit him. At this time he is 
known to have begun to speak about the danger of enjoying 
a plurality of benefices; he also gave alms largely, and 
performed many acts of charity. He was on the road to better 
things, when a further severe blow came upon him, quite 
unexpected in character, and very different indeed from the 
rebuff which he had received at the hands of Cardinal Mazarin, 
He had long been very intimately connected with a gay, 
dissolute, and beautiful lady, the Duchesse de Montbazon. We 
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have already had occasion to mention her husband, the old 
Duc de Montbazon, as a friend of the Abbé’s. He had been a 
brave officer in the war against the League, and had distin- 
guished himself very much in the service of Henri Quatre; but 
his old age had been spent in excesses of every kind. His 
wife, the Duchesse of whom we are speaking, one of the most 
famous beauties of her time, had been forced to marry him 
against her own will and that of her parents by the interference 
of Marie de Medicis. Marie de Bretagne, as she was then 
called, was sixteen years old, and her husband sixty. He hada 
son and a daughter, one fourteen, the other twelve, years older 
than his new bride. The Duchesse became known for her 
brilliant wit, her graceful conversation, and also for her irregular 
life. At the time of which we are speaking, she had been two 
or three years a widow. Her widowhood made no change in 
her life, except that she gave herself greater licence than ever. 
De Rancé was fifteen years younger than the Duchesse. His 
family had long been intimate with the Montbazons, their 
country seats were close one to another, and he had been 
brought up almost like a child of the house with the children of 
the Duchesse. All this made their intimacy natural, and if their 
characters had been different might have turned the edge of the 
scandalous talk which circulated concerning them. It was 
known that the Duchesse was fond of de Rancé, and that her 
manner to him was different from her manner to any one else. 
He, on the other hand, was the life and soul of her numerous 
parties of pleasure, and, in his periods of idleness, had been 
constantly in the gay society which thronged her house in Paris. 
They had visited one another, also, frequently in the country, 
as her villa at Couziers was not far from Veretz. This was 
all that could be safely affirmed about them, and they seemed 
even to be on their guard against allowing themselves in 
anything that might compromise them more openly in the eyes 
of the world. 

De Rancé had returned to Paris in the spring of the year 
1657, and was frequenting as usual the parties of the Duchesse 
de Montbazon, when the sudden blow fell which has so often 
been spoken of in connection with his conversion. The Swedish 
ambassador, Count Tot, had asked to be introduced to her, 
saying he had seen everything most beautiful in Paris but her. 
She laughed when she heard the compliment (she was already 
forty-five years old), and appointed the day after the morrow for 
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the introduction. When he presented himself, her sister met 
him with the news that the Duchesse was dangerously ill. She 
had been seized with a fever, which was in truth the symptom of 
an attack of measles, and she seems to have been badly treated 
by her physicians. At all events, she was soon on the point of 
death. De Rancé was at her bedside immediately, warning her 
of her danger, and bidding her prepare for death. He sent for 
the curé of the parish to give her the last sacraments, and took 
on himself the management of her temporal affairs, that she 
might have more time to think of the affairs of her soul. One 
of his services to her was to go and make excuses in her name 
to all who were at enmity with her, begging them to be recon- 
ciled, that she might die in peace. He had gone to take a 
little rest after she had received the last sacraments, on the 
third day of her illness, and was mounting the stairs to her 
room after his repose, when he was met by the news that she 
was just dead, after an hour’s agony. He was struck as by 
a mortal blow, almost fainted on the spot, then went home to 
weep. The next day he fled to Veretz, and shut himself up in 
solitude. 

Romance has made a great deal more of this story than is 
consistent with truth. Not content with exaggerating the 
facts as to the nature of the relations which bound de Rancé 
to the Duchesse—or, at all events, with taking for granted a 
great deal more than can be proved—it has made a melodrama 
worthy of a low theatre out of the history of the last illness of 
the lady, and the surprise of de Rancé at the sudden tidings of 
her death. According to this story, he knew nothing of her 
sickness, and no one told him even of her death, but, on 
returning from an excursion into the country, he went to her 
house, and entered her apartment alone, where he found a coffin 
in which she lay. More than this, the tale goes on to say that 
the coffin had been made too short, and the workmen, not to 
have to make another, had cut off the head of the corpse to 
make room for the full length of the body. The head, all 
bloody, had been wrapped in the shroud, but had been care- 
lessly let to roll on the ground, where it was the first object that 
met the eyes of the Abbé de Rancé. Another version makes the 
physicians guilty of the decapitation, for the sake of some 
examination which they wished to make after the death of the 
Duchesse. The whole story appears to be the invention of a 
scurrilous writer, Larroque, but it has been adopted by 
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Chateaubriand and a host of less respectable authors, some 


” 


of whom bring in a “silver basin” as the appropriate receptacle 


for the head of the poor lady. 


IV. 

Those who are ready to believe stories of the kind of which we 
have just been speaking in the fable of the decapitated Madame 
de Montbazon, will naturally expect to hear that the sequel to 
that tragic incident was romantic and immediate—that the 
Abbe de Rancé set off at once and shut himself up in a 
Trappist monastery. But the workings of divine grace, though 
they are sometimes rapid, sudden, and overwhelming in a 
moment, producing instantaneous yet permanent changes, and 
traversing, as it were, immense moral distances in a moment, 
are not ordinarily violent and startling. Six years were yet to 
pass before the Abbé de Rancé was to find himself a novice of 
the Cistercian Reform with which his name is now connected in 
history, and we may almost call them six years of surprising 
dangers to him as well of most unexpected issue. The dangers 
of which we speak did not come from any revival in himself of 
the worldly spirit, or from any serious hesitation in the purpose 
which he now conceived of leading an entirely new life. He 
had his interior struggles, no doubt, but they never seem to 
have been enhanced by any weakness of resolution. .He had a 
strong stern nature, which had never been really satisfied with 
frivolities and luxury. Ambition was more of a danger to him 
than pleasure or avarice, but his ambition was a high sort, and 
would probably never have satisfied itself in the advancement 
which his family desired for him. His conduct at the time of 
Madame de Montbazon’s illness justifies the inference that there 
were no secret relations between them of that guilty character 
which the world suspected, though both may have been to 
blame for allowing what might be expected to give rise to 
such suspicions. At all events, de Rancé was never in danger 
of a relapse into such habits of intimacy. Nevertheless, he was 
in real danger of being drawn into the gloomy, proud, intriguing, 
and ambitious set of men and women whose headquarters were 
at Port Royal, and who seem to have been among the most 
complete reproductions of the Pharisees of old and of the Arians 
and SemiArians of the fourth century that history has to show. 
The Jansenists at that time claimed as their own all that there 
was of austere virtue and penitential spirit in France, and they 
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were always on the look out for recruits, either among the rich 
and powerful, or among the learned and intellectual, men of the 
day. As de Rancé combined in himself qualifications of both 
the kinds of which the Jaisenists were so eager to secure the 
service, it is quite natural to find that they did all that they 
could to make him their own. 

De Rancé, whose bent was undoubtedly to severity in 
doctrine and practice, and who was, moreover, a sort of born 
Frondeur—one of those men who find their place most naturally 
in an “Opposition” of any sort, even ecclesiastical—was just 
the person to fall in with the Jansenists up to a certain point, 
and, indeed, he had already had some dealings and formed some 
connections with their party. We had lately to speak of the 
censure passed on Arnauld by the Sorbonne in January, 1656, 
and of the refusal of some of the doctors to submit to it. 
Among the recusants was de Rancé, but, as it appears, rather 
on account of his disapproval of what appeared to him an 
arbitrary and high handed manner of crushing Arnauld, than 
because he shared his opinions. Later on we find him allied 
with the party, but he was never one of them. In fact, if he 
had become a thorough Port Royalist, he would have been a 
very unmanageable subject even for Antoine Arnauld to deal 
with. De Rancé would have made himself a leader, or would 
have broken with any one from whom he could not wrest the 
leadership. He was too strong a man for the narrow though 
able minds who guided the Jansenists, who, though their 
position inside the Church instead of outside—as they ought to 
have been—gave them the power to do incalculable mischief to 
souls, were yet hindered by that very position from a good 
deal of organization and development which might have resulted 
from their becoming openly schismatics and rebels. They could 
influence a great deal, they could create nothing. One of the 
vices of the party—a vice which we very often find in parties 
like theirs outside the Catholic Church—was a considerable 
fondness for money. De Rancé had already heard c, this in 
the case of the property left behind him by his uncle, the 
Comte de Chavigny, a very distinguished man in his day. The 
Comte had died after a short illness, during which Singlin, the 
director of the Port Royal religieuses, had heard his confession, 
and had been a long time closeted with him more than once. 
After his death his widow found that an immensely valuable 
bundle of dillets d’chargne and other money bills, to the amount 
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of eleven hundred thousand francs, of which she had always had 
the custody, but which her husband had lately placed in his 
cabinet for the purpose of making some necessary alterations 
in one of the documents, was missing, and on inquiry it turned 
out that it had been handed over to the Messieurs de Port 
Royal. As her husband trusted her in everything she was 
convinced that, if he had placed the bundle of notes in the 
hands of Singlin at all, it had only been when he was 
wandering in his illness, thinking that he was giving back the 
packet to her. She went off at once, though it was very early 
in her mourning, at the head of eleven of her children, to 
complain to the Parliament, and raised a storm against the 
Jansenists which they little expected. The affair was referred 
to arbitrators, who decided that a million of francs was to be 
returned to the Comtesse, the Jansenists retaining a hundred 
thousand francs for alms and “restitutions,” for which purpose 
Singlin alleged that the money had been placed in his hands. 
Even this result was thought to be unfair to the family, two of 
the arbitrators being secretly in connection with Port Royal.* 
We are not told whether this affair had made de Rancé at 
all suspicious of the Jansenist party. It is certain that for a 
long time after his retreat from the world he was in intimate 
communication with the old Arnauld d’Andilly, the patriarch of 
the family, and even made him his director in the spiritual life. 
For three months after the death of Madame de Montbazon, 
de Rancé remained in gloomy solitude at Veretz. At Tours 
there was a Convent of the Visitation founded by his own 
uncle, the Archbishop, one of the inmates of which was a lady 
known as Mére Louise, who had been a great beauty in her 
youth, a mistress of the Duc d’Orleans, but who, like Madame 
de la Valliere at a later time, had found grace to repent of her 
fall and had taken refuge in religion, where she earned a high 
reputation for sanctity. De Rancé seems to have visited or 
written to her, and she urged him to take one of the Oratorians, 
Pére Seguenot, as a director. At this time his design of leaving 
the world was already vaguely formed, and he had also deter- 
mined to restore to the Church the sums of money which had 
been derived from the benefices which he had enjoyed from his 
youth, and which had been so flagrantly misappropriated. His 
acquaintance with Seguenot led to his making a retreat, and 
living in retirement for some time, at the Oratory in Paris, 


* See Dubois, t. i., pp. 62, 63 ; Rapin’s AZemoires, t. i., p. 466, seg. 
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where he chose Pére de Mouchy as his guide, and practised severe 
penances. When it came to the question of the manner of life 
which he should embrace far the future, his director hesitated as 
well as himself. At one time there was a thought of his going 
to the foreign missions. The time when he was to see his way 
clearly had not come, but Pére de Mouchy and others of his 
friends at the Oratory were Jansenistically inclined, and it was 
the interest of the party to keep him undecided. After some 
stay in Paris, we find him visiting Arnauld d’Andilly at Port 
Royal itself. De Rancé had an aunt who was devoted to Port 
Royal, and through her, probably, the visit was brought about; 
and from this time we must date the direct influence of Arnauld 
upon his spiritual life. 

He lived now at Veretz, with a regular horarium of his time, 
which was spent in prayer and study. He was to study the 
work of St. Cyran, Petrus Amelius, a book full of Gallicanism 
and much well masked Jansenism, which at that day imposed on 
a large part of the clergy of France. He also occupied himself 
with a sort of work which was in favour with the Jansenists— 
literary translation ; for some of his performances of this kind 
Arnauld was indiscreet enough to snub him. Attempts were 
made to draw him to Port Royal as his place of abode, but all 
these failed, even though Arnauld hinted to him that he was 
himself thinking of contracting the range of his correspondence, 
and that he might possibly have to lose him as a director by 
letter. De Rancé was.always polite, always very grateful and 
very submissive, but he never would take the step which would 
have bound him hand and foot to Port Royal. He declined, at 
the same time, the pressing invitation of his uncle the Arch- 
bishop to accompany him to Paris, where his family very much 
wished him to make his appearance once more. He persevered 
in his isolation and in his determination to renounce the world, 
although it was not yet clear to him what course of life he should 
adopt. Yet, as time went on, the necessity of some further 
change began to urge itself upon him. Veretz had become a 
haunt of silence, prayer, study, and penance; but he was still 
his own master, living in his own way in a beautiful country 
seat, with his books for his chief companions. He was living 
the life of one of the—not very solitary—solitaries of Port 
Royal, and he felt instinctively drawn to something more 
perfect. Then, also, he had made no progress towards the 
renunciation of his numerous benefices, or towards the resti- 
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tution of the money which he had, as he now saw, 
misappropriated. 

He received another blow, which may have helped him to 
quicken his steps, in 1660—the third year from the date of his 
retirement from the world. This was the death of his patron, 
the Duc d’Orleans. This prince had been for some time living, 
in retirement and disgrace with the Court, at Blois, making some 
amends for a wild and dissipated life by works of piety and 
charity. He was carried off after an illness of a week, in 
February, 1660. The Abbé de Rancé, as his first auménier, 
assisted him in his illness, and is said to have made the most 
moving and touching exhortations at the time when the last 
sacraments were administered to him. His friend the Pére de 
Mouchy, as well as the Bishop of Orleans, was present at the 
same time, and after the Duke had breathed his last, the 
Oratorian and de Rancé began to talk together about the 
nothingness of-this world. De Rancé’s desire to abandon it 
altogether revived with new force, but his friend, who only 
thought of seeing him an exemplary ecclesiastic, had no very 
definite plan to suggest to him. After a short stay with a 
friend near Mans, in the Chateau de la Groirie, where a 
long dark alley in the grounds which bears his name is still 
to be seen, de Rancé betook himself once more to Veretz, 
which, however, he was making up his mind to abandon 
for ever. Meanwhile, he began preaching to the peasants 
around. 

In the course of the same year he consulted the Bishop of 
Chalons on the double subject of the resignation of his benefices, 
and of a more absolute retreat from the world. On the former 
point he was advised to give up his pluralities, and even to make 
restitution of the revenues which had been misapplied by his 
father and by himself. On the second point, the bishop advised 
him to consult a man famous at the time for piety and austerity 
of life, Mgr. Pavillon, Bishop of Aleth. Pavillon had been 
_the friend of M. Olier, and had been formed by St. Vincent of 
Paul, who called him his own right arm. St. Vincent forced’ 
him to accept the bishopric of Aleth, a see on the confines of 
France and Spain, in a wild, bleak, desolate tract, the people of 
which were as rude and ignorant as their country was miserable. 
Most unfortunately, Mgr. Pavillon first hesitated about signing 
the formula condemnatory of Jansenism, thinking that the line 
of neutrality was the line for men of peace, and later on fell 
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still more decidedly into the Jansenist toils.* He carried 
simplicity and austerity to an extreme in his own life, and was 
probably won to Jansenism by the apparent severity of its 
doctrines and practices. At the time of which we are speaking, 
he had not pronounced himself in its favour. Circumstances 
somewhat delayed the visit of de Rancé. At first the bishop 
was on his visitation, and after that, the Court of France was 
in the neighbourhood, as it was the time when Louis the 
Fourteenth went to St. Jean-de-Luz to receive his bride, Maria 
Teresa of Spain. Either during this interval of delay or before, 
de Rancé seems for a time to have thought seriously of 
presenting himself at the doors of the Grande Chartreuse. The 
project, or the thought, got wind, and created great alarm in his 
family. But he was destined for other things. 

He at last left for the south of France, near the end of 
June, 1660, going first to a friend of his, M. de Choiscul, Bishop 
of Comminges, in the same part of the country with Aleth. 
Mgr. de Choiscul was a learned, active, pious, and selfdenying 
bishop. He kept de Rancé with him for a full month, approving 
his idea of sacrificing his benefices, but hoping to see him some 
day a great prelate, the light of the Church of France. The 
account of Aleth and its bishop, the ruggedness of the country, 
the dangers of the roads, the plain unfurnished episcopal palace, 
the scanty fare and poor lodging which greeted the guest on his 
arrival, is most picturesque. Mgr. Pavillon, when it came to the 
the point of what advice he should give to de Rancé in his 
perplexities, certainly did not spare him. He recommended 
him to give his brothers and sisters their share in his father’s 
property, and then to sell the rest, the proceeds of which were 
to be divided between the repairs of the neglected churches in 
his benefices, and some of the hospitals of Paris. When the 
Abbé said that he should raise all his family in arms against 
him by such a step, the bishop asked whether he had any other 
means of indemnifying the churches and the poor for what they 
had been deprived of; and when he was answered in the 


* Pére Rapin tells us (AZemoires, t. i., p. 367) that Mgr. Pavillon at first made use 
of the Jesuits of Toulouse as aids in his missions to his people, and always lodged with 
them when he came to Toulouse, but that his mind was perverted by reading Arnauld’s 
famous book, Ox Frequent Communion. He took it up so warmly, that he began to 
think that the virtue of penitence was more salutary than the Sacrament of Penance, 
and gave orders that absolution should be frequently deferred, and that very long 
penances should be exacted. The Jesuits did not agree to so much severity, and the 
bishop turned against them. . 
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negative, he simply quoted our Lord’s words, “He who loveth 
father or mother more than Me is not worthy of Me.” But 
beyond this the bishop did not go. He was content that after 
the distribution just spoken of, de Rancé should reserve such 
benefices as were necessary for his decent maintenance, 
reminding him also that the Abbots zz commendam had duties 
to discharge both as to the temporal and spiritual interests of 
the religious communities whose revenues they shared. For the 
rest, he wished him to remain in the world so far as to assist his 
uncle in the government of his diocese, and he probably hoped 
that he would one day be his successor. This did not seem to 
please de Rancé; and then the bishop took him with him for a 
week of missionary labour among the wild inhabitants of the 
mountains around Aleth, and after having given him the 
experience of the hardships as well as of the consolations of an 
active Apostolical life, he asked him whether it were not prefer- 
able to the retirement of anchorites or cenobites? 

These suggestions of the good bishop might have revealed 
to de Rancé his true vocation, by the intense opposition which 
they caused in his heart. He had always had an extreme 
aversion for the religious life, on which he probably looked with 
a sort of contempt, and before this time in the interval which 
had passed since his “conversion,” a friend had suggested to him 
the idea of taking the habit in one of his own communities, but 
it had been received with some repugnance. Nevertheless, his 
conversations with Mgr. Pavillon showed that he could not be 
satisfied with remaining in his present position; and if he could 
not be a solitary hermit any more than a secular ecclesiatic, what 
remained for him but religion? He left Aleth full of admiration 
for the bishop,* and determined to go at least as far as his advice 
would lead him in the pale of renunciation; not determined, 
however, to go no further. He went from Aleth to Pamiers, the 
bishop of which see was Mgr. de Caulet, one of the companions 
of M. Olier in the foundation of St. Sulpice, who, like Mgr. 
Pavillon, had been selected for this bishopric by St. Vincent 
of Paul. He was a great friend of Mgr. Pavillon, and the two 
bishops each year spent a certain time together. Mgr. de Caulet 


* It is curious that the biographers of de Rancé give a letter of his concerning 
this visit, in which he bears witness to the staunch orthodoxy of Mgr. Pavillon, who at 
that time spoke to him most strongly against the resistance to the signature of the 
Formulary, and says that he conjured him, when he took his leave, not to let himself 
be induced to join the recusants. 
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was another of the holy severe men of the time who were caught 
by the snares and intrigues of Jansenism ; but at the time of 
de Rancé’s visit he was generally regarded as one of the best 
bishops of France. 

Mgr. de Caulet added another blow to those which de Rancé 
had already received. The Abbé told him what had passed 
between Mgr. d’Aleth and himself, and he complained in a 
pleasant way that he had deprived him of his patrimony and 
left him his benefices alone. The bishop asked him how many 
he had of them left. “ Five,” was his answer; “three abbacies and 
two priories.” “Then,” said de Caulet, “you have been treated 
like a child, as if you were not capable of solid food. An eccle- 
siastic who wishes to belong to God in good earnest ought to 
be content with a single benefice.” And he asked him what the 
people would say of the converted, zealous, enlightened Abbé 
de Rancé, who had given all his goods to the poor and was 
aiming at walking in the narrow way, kept still three abbeys 
and two priories? De Rancé remonstrated; he could live upon 
nothing in solitude, if he were allowed to retire thither ; but if he 
was to remain as he was, after sacrificing a fortune of a hundred 
thousand crowns, he must have something to support a certain 
state—a retinue, a carriage, servants, and the like. The good 
bishop, however, told him that he was like St. Paul after his 
conversion, before the scales fell from his eyes. Little enough 
was wanted fora really penitent life; he might retire to one of 
his benefices, where he might occupy himself with holy reading, 
preaching in the neighbourhood, and helping the poor, as 
St. Augustine lived after his conversion. 

Here was another step, forced upon de Rancé by the authority 
and eloquence of his new friend. He promised now to give up 
his benefices as well as his patrimony; and his mind was so 
firmly made up, that the opposition of some of his friends only 
increased his determination. But there was still another and a 
much more unpalatable morsel for him to swallow. We have 
mentioned his extreme aversion to the monastic or religious life. 
But it was nothing short of this which was pressed upon him by 
the next adviser to whom he hurried. This was the Bishop 
of Comminges, whom he visited on his way homeward from 
Pamiers. Mgr. de Choiscul was duly informed of the kind of 
spoliation to which his friend had been subjected at the hands 
of the two Bishops of Aleth and Pamiers. He determined to 
give the fatal blow. De Rancé was Commendatory Abbot, or 
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Prior, in five religious houses, and this position was quite as. 
abnormal, if not more so, than the mere possession of more 
benefices than one. There was no thoroughly correct settlement 
of the difficulty to be arrived at, unless the Commendatory 
Abbot, or Prior, either resigned the benefice or became a 
religious himself like his subjects. This was the last peremptory 
truth with which de Rancé was now confronted. His friend told 
him that his own conscience was unquiet on the score of a single 
abbey which he possessed. He had given up the whole revenue 
to the Claustral Prior, to be spent in the repairs of the monas- 
tery, in the support of the religious, and in the relief of the poor ; 
but this did not satisfy him. He had a desire to become a 
religious himself, but his position as bishop prevented him. As 
de Rancé was determined to quit the world, he recommended 
him to become himself a religious, and rule one of his own 
abbeys as. such. 

“Moi, me faire frocard!” was the exclamation of this 
astonished Abbé, at the proposal of his friend. He avowed his 
intense dislike to the religious habit, and fell back on the recom- 
mendation of the Bishops of Aleth and Pamiers, that he should 
retain his benefices, or a single benefice, as Commendatory 
Abbot. Nothing more passed at the time, and de Rancé went 
home ; but the fatal shaft had struck him, and he could not rid 
himself of it. 

v. 

We must pass very rapidly over nearly two years, which 
passed between the return of de Rancé from the south of France 
and his betaking himself, in 1662, to his Abbey of La Trappe. 
The interval had been spent, not in unnecessary delays, still less 
in hesitation, but it had been protracted by the difficulty which 
he had encountered in what might have been thought a simple 
matter enough—the getting rid of his property and his benefices. 
The world parts hardly with those who are resolved to trample 
it under foot: obstacles rise on all sides, like clouds which 
suddenly cover a clear sky, and it seems as difficult for some 
persons to make themselves poor for the love of God, as it is 
for others to become rich for their own sakes. De Ranceé’s 
family opposed him, there was trouble about the sale of Veretz, 
the Court did not fall in with his proposals as to the transfer 
of his benefices to persons whom he named, and the like. He 
had plenty of temptations, plenty of opportunities of failing in 
carrying out his resolutions. But he never looked back after 
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he had set his hand to the plough. By the time which we have 
named he had sold Veretz and given his share to the poor; he 
had made over two fine houses which he possessed in Paris to 
the Hotel Dieu and the Hospital de Paris, and of his benefices 
he retained only the Abbey of La Trappe and the priory of 
Boulogne, for he had not yet made up his mind to which of the 
two he would finally retire. 

In the course of this interval of which we are speaking, 
de Rancé had an opportunity of learning for himself the spirit 
of the Jansenists as regards money. Long after, he related in 
a letter to a friend, how he had spoken of his design to an 
acquaintance, who asked him, in answer, whether he had con- 
sulted the Messieurs de Port Royal. He replied that he had 
not done so, and did not think it necessary, as he had the 
counsels of the Church to guide him; but the other determined 
to ask their advice himself. After a time he came to de Rancé, 
with the proposal that he should retain his benefices and 
distribute their revenues among the Jansenists who were under 
persecution. The occurrence was certainly well calculated to 
open his eyes. When he went to La Trappe in 1662, he found 
it both morally and materially in as bad a state as possible. 
More than a century of the rule of abbots commendatory had 
ruined the monastery and the monks. The abbot simply spent 
the money which accrued to him on himself, and the religious 
did the same with the revenues of the community. They kept 
no rules, wore no habit, neglected the saying of the divine office, 
and all the ordinary duties of religious, the law of cloister was 
not observed, men and women indiscriminately thronged the 
monastery, and as it was situated near some dense woods, 
disorders and violence of every kind were frequent in the 
neighbourhood. A year or two before this time one of the 
monks had murdered a peasant. The church was in a deplor- 
able state, the monastery itself falling utterly to ruin. But 
the moral state of the inmates was the worst and most incurable 
of all. De Rancé admonished them, and threatened them; 
but all in vain. At last he told them that if they did not 
reform their scandalous lives of their own accord, he would 
introduce the religious of the “strict observance.” Every one 
knows that relaxed religious may be goaded into madness by 
the mention of “reform ;” and the history of St. Teresa, not to 
mention other less well known instances, is enough to show us 
to what lengths such religious will go in their resistance to such. 
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“innovations,” and in their hard treatment of the innovators. 
The monks of La Trappe talked of putting an end to their 
Abbé, and throwing his body into a pond, and the threats, 
which were made openly, seemed so serious to some who heard 
them, that a gentleman of his neighbourhood, M. de St. Louis, 
came in great haste to offer him armed protection. The Abbé 
received him very kindly, and sent him away with many thanks. 
At last de Rancé threatened the monks with an appeal to the 
authority of the King, and it is thoroughly characteristic of those 
times in France that this seems to have been enough to bring 
them to their senses. An arrangement was made by which the 
monks were to be allowed a certain pension, and to live within 
the precincts of the monastery, while the whole was to be 
handed over to the religious of the strict observance. This was 
carried into effect late in 1662. 

At this time, however, de Rancé still thought of living at 
La Trappe as Commendatory Abbot, but not of becoming 
himself one of the religious. He began, however, to take steps 
to give up his other benefice at Boulogne, and he had his library 
and “chapelle” brought to La Trappe, where he also spent 
large sums of money on repairing and improving the buildings 
and the ehurch. The abbatial residence was one among the 
buildings to be repaired, and in the course of the work de Rancé 
had a narrow escape for his life, a part of the ceiling of a room 
falling in just:as he had left it. He began to lead the life of his 
new religious in many respects, and was always at their service 
for counsel and direction. One of them—or rather, one of the 
old religious, who had now embraced the reform, led to this 
step by witnessing the fervour and mortification of de Rancé 
himself—told him that he wished he could have him as a 
religious Superior living under the rule, as he had great talents 
for the guidance of souls. De Rancé said he was unworthy, 
but the day of grace was not much longer delayed. 

His thoughts and cares gradually centred more and more in 
La Trappe. He had very seriously injured the revenues of the 
abbey a few years before by cutting down wood to the value of 
nearly a hundred thousand /ivres, and he now made a will, 
leaving what remained to him to the monastery in reparation. 
He had an old servant at the time, who found out what was 
going on, and rated his master severely. What was worse, his 
wrath fell on the:monks whenever he met them; but de Rancé 
kept him with himself notwithstanding. Then came some 
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difficulties as to the introduction of the reformed religious into 
the monastery, which had to be formally registered by the 
Parliament at Paris, and here he had to meet the opposition of 
the unreformed Cistercians. It is sad to find the names of the 
Abbots of Clairvaux and Citeaux ranged against a proposal to 
add another religious house to the number of those which were 
now binding themselves to a return to the rule of St. Bernard, 
but so it was. However, the arrangement made with the old 
religious of La Trappe was formally ratified in February, 1663. 
About the same time, de Rancé, who had to go to Paris to 
procure this ratification, met there the Bishop of Comminges, and 
let him see that the seed which he had cast into the heart of his 
friend in their last interview in the south of France had taken 
root, and bade fair to spring up and bear great fruit. On his 
return to La Trappe, where for some time he had had almost 
to do the work of a master of novices to his religious, the 
superior of the Reformed Cistercians sent him an excellent monk 
as prior, and two of their own novices to keep up the primitive 
observances of the rule. 

And yet at the same time he still hesitated. An old 
repugnance to the “froc” came back. All that Lent he had to 
struggle against himself. Then there came a last blow from a 
a weak and gentle hand, the hand of a niece of his own. 
Mdlle. d’Albon, whom he loved like a father, and with whom he 
regularly corresponded with the greatest tenderness and affec- 
tion. This young lady was of poor health, so delicate as to 
seem almost always on the verge of a dangerous illness, but 
she made up her mind to take the veil in the order of the 
Visitation. He had to applaud and confirm her in her resolution, 
and all the time he was afraid himself! It was with him as 
with St. Augustine, when he had to say to himself, Monne potes 
quod he ethe? At length, one‘day after mass he was making 
his prayer of thanksgiving in the church at La Trappe, while 
the monks were singing Sext in the office of our Blessed Lady. 
The words rang out clearly in his ears, Qui confidunt in Domino, 
sicut mons Sion, and then the full choir took up the remaining 
strophe of the verse, Von commovebitur in eternum, qui habitat in 
Ferusalem ! The verse sank into his heart with wonderful light 
and heavenly power, and he was a changed man, as St. Antony 
was, when he heard the priest at the altar read, Vade vende que 
habes et da pauperibus et vent sequere Me, or as St. Augustine 
himself, when the voice bade him, “take up and read” the book 
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in the garden at Milan, and he opened it and met with the text, 
Non in comessationibus et ebrietatibus, non in cubilibus et impu- 
dicitits, non in contentione et e@mulatione, sed induimini Dominum 
Fesum Christum et carnis curam ne feceritis in desideriis. Before 
de Rancé left the church, his mind was irrevocably made up to 
embrace religion. It was April 17th, 1662. There were still 
obstacles to be overcome, leave to be got from the Court, his 
family and friends to part with, and the like. But he did not 
let the grass grow beneath his feet in the execution of his 
design. On the 30th of May he was able to assemble his 
religious around him in chapter at La Trappe. Then he arose 
and told them that he had resolved to spend the rest of his 
days with them, wearing the same habit, and observing the 
same strict rule, and the next day he left them for Perseigne, 
where the novitiate of the Reform was then established. 
oe. 5. <. 
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IT has often been remarked that if we had followed our food 
and drink in the various processes they have to go through 
before they come upon our tables, very few would be found to 
have an appetite for his meal; and this truth becomes more 
true in the days of wholesale adulteration. The remark strikes 
us as applicable to the food of the mind as well as to that of 
the body, especially as to that food which all devour so eagerly 
—contemporary news. Did we know the names and antecedents 
of the oracles who—veiled beneath the awful ixcognito of 
“Special Correspondents ”—furnish us with our daily informa- 
tion, we should be certainly more fastidious in taking it in. 
A Catholic correspondent may err, and often does, in statement 
of facts; but, at all events, one has some guarantee that he is 
on the right side in the main, that he believes in God, in 
Catholicity. Very probably his labour is a labour of love— 
he is working unpaid—for God and His Church. He loves, 
perhaps, not wisely, and even too well; but that is a fault on 
the right side. The little peep we get behind the curtain 
enables us, apart from the intrinsic proofs in the letters them- 
selves, to get some idea what sort of men are the pundits who 
have been sent to Rome to write down the Council or to blacken 
the character of a Catholic sovereign. Arrivabene may be a man 
of honour, and he has told some plain truths, but we should 
hesitate to accept his verdict on the Pope or Catholic interests— 
Gallenga, so well known—Mario, fortunate in having to wife 
the Jessie White of Mazzinian reputation—what person in the 
possession of ordinary common sense would trust a word that 
such purveyors of intelligence on Christian and Catholic subjects 
place before him, if he only knew that it came to him from 
hands so notoriously tainted? Yet, as a matter of fact, a large 
number of Catholics in these countries have been fooled into 
believing what writers of this stamp have said. Englishmen 
can afford to laugh at the fustian of Fenian writers upon Irish 
revolutions, and yet gravely believe— because written with 
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brilliancy and “local colouring”—the wildest stories of foreign 
politics. By what other way could Garibaldi have reached the 
pinnacle of glory which made him the coveted guest of the 
most fastidious circles of English society, the cynosure of grave 
Tory parsons and Tory noblemen? It is not enough to say 
that he is the hero and the tool of the Revolution, and that that 
great international conspiracy has borne him up on high, as its 
banner and its shield—we must find the explanation in the fact 
that men who have given themselves up to the fight against 
order and God, have a mouthpiece in our journals, our serials, 
our novels. Under the respectable exterior of faultless type 
and superfine paper, their views and their theories find their 
way into homes and into hearts that would drive away the 
authors with horror and scorn. 

It is not necessary to rival their brilliancy. We hope, at 
least, to surpass these writers in truth; and in a slight study 
of the doings of Garibaldi in France, show what he really can 
do in face of foes worth powder and shot, and whom no amount 
of preparatory plotting could weaken or seduce. Among his 
many titles, Garibaldi was dubbed the hero of Varese, because 
when the centre of the Austrian army of 1859 was forced back at 
Magenta, its right wing had virtually to retire and abandon the 
north of Lombardy to the Cacciatori degl’ Alpi. Whether he 
was called the hero of the Italian Tyrol when brought to a 
stand in 1866 by Austrian troops, we cannot say. Mentana 
added another proof of his ability in presence of trusty and loyal 
soldiers. Still we doubt if* ever genius received such cosmo- 
politan honours. Let us come and see him nearer home; learn 
who are his friends, what his victories, what his success when 
fighting in a cause not so taking as the destruction of the 
Papacy or of the House of Bourbon. 

Sedan had been fought; Jules Favre and his friends ruled 
supreme. Garibaldi was a necessary completion to the Great 
Republic, for which, and not for France, the party in power 
were struggling. A great Fraternal Revolution would naturally 
sweep away the crowned tyrant of Prussia, and, spite of old 
alliances and friendships, more intimate than perhaps we are 
aware of, who more fitted for the work of liberation than the 
enemy of kings and priests! An exGaribaldian, one Bordone 
of Avignon—who had fought in Sicily and (if we mistake not) 
at Mentana—went to Caprera to fetch the old man from his 
den. This envoy, who was to play so great a part in the serio- 
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comic drama, was then fifty years old, well known to the police, 

having been three times before the magistrates, and, if report 

be believed, expelled from the fleet, where he served on board 

the Udoa, and without having gone through the routine of 
promotion even in the Garibaldian army, was at the time of 
which we are speaking, we know not by what authority, a 

colonel on Garibaldi’s staff. The master of a coasting vessel was 

sailing to Caprera; Bordone came on board, and offered to 

introduce him to the General. On landing, he informed 

Garibaldi that he had chartered a vessel at his own expense 

to come in search of the Hope of France, politely introducing 

at the same time the poor captain, as his humble servant. 

Bordone took care never to let slip his prize. The vaurien of 
yesterday became the factotum, receiver general, the head of 
the staff of General Garibaldi. The supreme command of the 

Sranc-tireurs in the department of Céte-d’Or was intrusted by 

Gambetta to the General—but the Breton legion and the free 

corps of the Vosges absolutely declined to serve under him; 

so General Cambriels, a young and active man, had to make 

way, by order of the new Minister of War, for the half palsied 

hermit of Caprera, who succeeded him as Commander in Chief 
of the Army of the Vosges. From every part of the globe 

hungry vultures, who, like Bordone, are ever ready for adventure 

when danger is small and profit great, flocked round his 

standard. It was the first levy of the Commune. Again, as 

before Mentana, the magistrates of Italy, in the absence of the 

dangerous classes, testified to a cessation of crime within their - 
jurisdiction. Garibaldi had been received as a defender of 
France, to aid in her liberation from the stranger—she had 

stooped, in her extremity, to such an alliance. But there were 

other objects of a higher interest for him. The priest ridden 

peasants of France could have done ¢at work ; the main object 

of his coming was to establish the liberty which reigned for a 

few terrible weeks at Paris, and which fitly acclaimed him as 

its General in Chief: Azs.enemies were the priest, the nun, the 

Jesuits—there was no risk in attacking them. 

Let us take one specimen of these his high achievements. 
He was at Déle; he had not yet wrested from General Cambriels 
the chief command. The College of the Jesuit Fathers had 
received its contingent of nine hundred men, and though turned 
for the nonce into a barracks, the classes were held as usual. 
On the 22nd a Garibaldian officer called to inform the Fathers 
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that the General had taken them under his special protection, 
and would send them a guard of forty men, with orders to fire 
on any one who should dare to menace their house. They 
remarked that, with nine hundred men already within, any 
additional force was hardly needed. However, they came, and 
confirmed the assurances already made. On the 23rd—the very 
next day—a private of the National Guard, with a number of 
his comrades, appeared before Mont Roland, the villa of the 
College, situated on a hill outside the town. They bore an 
order of Colonel Bordone for the instant expulsion of the old 
Father and two laybrothers, not only from the house and church 
but from the territory, giving them the choice of place of exile 
till further orders—Lyons, Savoy, or Switzerland. Pére Huguet, 
a venerable man of seventy two winters, was conducted by this 
armed escort to the College. Arrived there, the Father Rector 
was summoned, and surrounded by the guard. A decree similar 
to that which had been served on Mont Roland was read. An 
additional clause ordered the Fathers to keep at a distance of 
twenty leagues from headquarters, under pain of being brought 
before a courtmartial. It was signed—“In the name of Gari- 
baldi and by his orders—Colonel Bordone.” Protests and 
appeals were vain. The seizure of Church property and the 
expulsion of Jesuits are such received practices in the best 
regulated States of the nineteenth century that they excite 
little notice, and their sufferers can expect little compassion. 
But the College of Déle had under its charge a large number 
of boys, who could not “instantaneously” be turned on the 
streets. The citizen Robert obtained from headquarters the 
delay of twenty four hours. But though the civil officers of the 
Republic dared not defend the course of justice, a chivalrous 
officer of the Legion of: Honour, Colonel de la Pommeraye, 
braved the insults of the foreign adventurers and their French 
allies, and demanded an audience of Garibaldi. After being kept 
waiting some time, he was ushered into the awful presence. 
The General received him, and, without lifting his cap, asked 
him his errand. Bordone, with a confidence which will astonish 
our readers, is writing a chronicle of his “Gestes,” and tells us that 
in consequence of a system of signalling carried on between the 
Cathedral and the Church of Mont Roland for treacherous 
motives, the population of Déle were roused to fury against the 
Fathers ; that, with a delicacy for which they expressed them- 
selves extremely grateful, the head of the staff (Bordone himself) 
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momentarily withdrew them from danger, and that, though 
severity might justly have been used, nothing was done save 
what was necessary to secure the safety of the army and fore- 
stall disorder, which it would have been hard to prevent. 

As Mont Roland was at that very time the headquarters of 
Menotti Garibaldi, it would have been impossible to carry out the 
supposed system of signals, which not only were unseen by any 
burgher of Déle, but were never alluded to either by Bordone, 
Garibaldi, or any of his followers. In reply to Colonel La 
Pommeraye’s remonstrances, the General said the Jesuits were 
outlaws, expelled by other cities as dangerous to society, 
teachers of evil doctrine ; he was forced in the interest of his 
military operations to send them away. And when it was 
urged that a journey of twenty leagues was impossible in 
times like those, “Oh, as for that, let them go where they wish, 
so as they are off.” Garibaldi closed the interview as brutally 
as he had commenced. .The threats and insults the Fathers met 
with from the redshirts in the streets, showed from what portion 
of the population came the danger of which Bordone has written. 
When gone, the College was sacked, as usual. At St. Etienne, 
one of these protectors of France, when remonstrated with under 
like circumstances, said—“If the Prussians came they would do 
as bad.” It may throw some light on one of the principal 
heroes of our story to give another instance of Bordone’s 
veracity. Just at the time of the victory over the Jesuits at 
Déie, General Cambriels had an engagement near Chatillon, 
and gained some advantage over his antagonists. Neither 
Garibaldi nor any of his men were nearer than twenty or 
thirty miles to the field of battle. Spite of this, Bordone sent 
the following telegram to the prefect of his native town— 


Déle, Oct. 24, 1870. 
Headquarters to Prefect, Avignon,—We have taken some prisoners. 
But for the countermarch necessitated by Cambriels’ situation we should 
have annihilated the right wing of the Prussian army. We keep them 


in sight, and we are sure not to let one escape. 
COLONEL OF THE STAFF. 


At Garibaldi’s side we find the inevitable pair, Menotti and 
Riciotti, his sons, and Canzio, his son in law. Among the many 
others of similar colour, stands preeminent one Delpech, who, 
aided by Cluseret and the writer Esquiros, had ruled supreme at 
Marseilles. This man’s early life had hardly fitted him for so 
responsible a position. A peasant boy, after in vain seeking a 
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fortune in the East, Delpech’s stalwart frame had gained him 
employment in a tanner’s yard, where the 4th of September 
found him. The emancipation of France proved his emanci- 
pation too. His violence at the clubs lifted him up by a 
rapid flight to the first place in the south, as Prefect of 
Marseilles. Once secured, he strengthened his position by: 
a band of sans culottes, called Civic Guards, and paid by 
the public treasury. But a few weeks served to prove his 
utter incapacity for public business, other than the expulsion 
and imprisonment of priests and religious. He reappeared 
suddenly in the revolutionary club. The patience of the people 
was exhausted. In an ultra-radical harangue, he resigned his 
prefectship, and announced his intention of enlisting as a 
private soldier. This device succeeded beyond expectation. 
His popularity lived again, and he left as Heutenant colonel, to 
join the Army of the Vosges. Garibaldi immediately intrusted 
to his skilled hands the command of the second brigade. 
Another hero was that Lobbia, who “was found one night,” 
we quote a letter from the Pall Mall Gasette, dated 
January 16, 1872, “some years ago, in or near the Piazza della 
Signoria, calling out for assistance like one being assassinated, 
and bleeding profusely from several wounds.” The major, as he 
then was, had denounced Civinini, like himself an Italian 
deputy, for having for a consideration, and by sacrificing his 
party, obtained the monopoly of tobacco for a private company. 
The accuser exhibited a large envelope, declaring that it con- 
tained. proofs of Civinini’s guilt. This “envelope, which 
happened to be in his pocket, was pierced through and through 
by a stab.” The natural inference was that the crime had been 
committed by the accused. The matter was brought before the 
courts. And it was proved that the envelope contained nothing 
but blank paper; and that Lobbia had employed a doctor to 
inflict the wounds found upon him. The major was found 
guilty of the fraud, but an appeal was made against the 
sentence; and under these circumstances, the chevalicr sans 
reproche offered his services to Garibaldi. A definite sentence, 
given on the roth of January last, confirmed the previous 
judgment. 

Such were a few of the dramatis persone of the underplot of 
the great tragedy acted on French soil. The task intrusted to 
the General in Chief was to guard the valley of the Ouche. 
This stream, which rises in the Céte-d’Or, a chain of mountains 
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bisecting the department of that name, falls into the Saone, 
south-east of Dijon, which is situated upon the river. A canal 
running by its side joins the Saone to the Yonne. The position 
was one of great importance, as commanding the main line 
from Lyons and the west to Paris, and at no great distance 
from the line traversing the centre of France. The importance 
of the position was only too clearly shown when the detach- 
ments of the Prussian army from Paris and the Loire marched 
through the department to crush Bourbaki and drive him over 
the Swiss frontier. The Army of the Vosges, besides the sinister 
and cosmopolitan Garibaldians, numbered amongst its ranks 
some who were worthy of abler commanders and more respect- 
able companions at arms. Among these was Colonel Chenet, 
who had left a splendid position at Constantinople to serve his 
country, and who, thanks to his well known bravery and skili, 
had recruited among picked seamen, old soldiers and officers, an 
excellent corps, five hundred strong. His long service in Mexico 
as chief of the contra-guerilla, fitted him for the command of 
franc-tireurs ; and his conviction was that the only chance of 
salvation for France was to surround the German armies with 
hosts of invisible foes, which would cover the formation, in the 
uninvaded territory, of a regular and disciplined army. The 
lamentable result of opposing raw recruits in line of battle to 
the old soldiers of Prussia confirmed his judgment. 

But the young barrister who ruled over the military destinies 
of the Grande Nation thought otherwise; and spite of’ the 
understanding to the contrary, upon which he had enrolled his 
men, Chenet’s corps was ordered by the infamous Cluseret, then 
General in Chief of the Forces of the South, to serve him as 
eclaireurs ; but the Colonel pleaded an order to proceed to 
Lyons. The Reds had already pronounced their judgment on 
the Guerilla d’Orient, as the new regiment was called, and 
Cluseret would have fain arrested their chief, because neither he 
nor his men bowed before the idol of the hour, and, even if 
republican, they were clearly not of the hue which found 
favour. But their value was too well known, and they proceeded 
untouched to Aix, and so to Lyons. There the Colonel was sent 
to Autun. On the road he received a despatch signed “ Delpech,” 
ordering him to join his, the second, brigade of the Army of the 
Vosges, at Epinac. The Brigadier declared himself delighted 
at the arrival of Chenet ; he offered to resign the command into 
his hands, and to take what would have suited his pocket and 
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his tastes better than active service, a place in the commissariat. 
The Colonel positively declined. It was hard enough to bow 
to orders, to say the least of it, the authority of which was 
problematic, and to be obliged to serve under Garibaldi, to 
have to turn his followers to a use which neither he nor they 
had contemplated, but he would not risk a reputation gained 
during twenty years of active service, in the campaigns of the 
Crimea, in Italy, and Mexico, by accepting the command of 
an undisciplined and disorderly mob. 

The poor Colonel soon found that the red shirt and the 
principles the red shirt represented alone were favoured by the 
authorities ; neither provisions, nor shoes, nor even ammunition 
were to be got, till the petted vagazzi had had their full. It was 
only late in the evening that the Guerilla broke their fast on 
their first arrival. Three days afterwards, when their northernly 
march was bringing them close to the enemy, the Colonel was 
forced to lay in wait for a convoy of ammunition that was 
coming down the canal of the Ouche, and by an extra-legal 
requisition furnish the pouches of his men. Their commanding 
officer had left his men without any orders at Pont-de-Pany, a 
village on the canal, nine miles from Dijon, and Colonel Chenet 
pushed forward to Malain, a station on the line from Dijon to 
Paris, which they reached at nearly midnight, half starved and 
worn out with a march of nearly forty miles. Hardly had he 
arrived at the lodging assigned to him, when he learnt that 
Garibaldi was to pass the night in the same house ; and before he 
had gone to bed he heard the clank of sabres and the noise of the 
crutches, which the “hero” of Caprera has made historic, on the 
stairs. He went out to pay his respects to his chief. “Ah! good 
day, Colonel ! how goes it?” “Very badly—very badly,” was the 
answer ; but as it elicited no further question, the officer retired, 
disgusted with the apathy and incapability of those to whom 
France, in the person of Gambetta, had intrusted the salvation 
of his country. Two days of march and countermarch brought 
the Guerilla to Pasques. “It was the 26th of November. That 
morning the Prussians had made a sortie from Dijon, and 
encountered the Army of the Vosges at Lantemay. The battle 
became general, and extended to within about a mile of Pasques, 
where the Guerilla were stationed, with orders to observe the 
result of the engagement, and, in case of defeat, to protect the 
retreat. . 

The Prussian army at last gave way, and returned in disorder 
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into Dijon about half past nine at night. Garibaldi, without 
making the necessary arrangements, or giving time to his men 
to rest after a severe engagement and a march of ten miles, 
ordered seven companies of franc-tireurs, supported by a few 
battalions of garde-mobiles to assault the town. Had the 
General allowed the Prussians time, they would have abandoned 
the city under the influence of their panic; and Cremier—as 
had been before arranged—wfth his good soldiers, attacking 
from the south, would have seriously damaged the retreating 
army. As it was, the Prussians turned on their assailants. 
Owing, however, to the darkness of the night, their shots did not 
wound a single man. The /vanc-tireurs had already entered the 
Jaubourgs, when a complete stampede took place among the 
mobiles, and the foremost line, seeing itself unsupported, retired 
in disorder. The rout spread through the whole army, and it 
fled in the wildest confusion; nor did it stay till it had put 
the range of the Céte-d’Or between itself and the hotly pursuing 
Germans. 

Colonel Chenet, on seeing the defeat of the Prussians, had 
posted a strong guard on the Dijon road, and then sent his 
men to rest. Garibaldi, at midnight—little suspecting the turn 
matters had taken—passed by that way, and severely criticized 
the exposure of soldiers on a cold and rainy night, when his 
entire army was between Pasques and the enemy. The Colonel 
received the rebuke, and referred the matter to Delpech, who 





happened to be on the spot, giving at the same time his strong 


opinion of its absolute necessity. The experienced (?) Brigadier 
overruled his objections, and the guard was withdrawn. It was 
now about ten a.m. No news had reached them of the rout of 
the army, which had fled by other roads, when suddenly word 
was brought that the Prussians were close upon them. Sup- 
ported by some thousand men, spite of the cowardice and 
incapacity of his superior officer, from whom he was forced to 
wrest the command, Chenet held his ground and barricaded the 
village. But his adjutant, De Saulcy, whose name will recur later, 
deserted him, and carried with him the two companies guarding 
the principal barricade, thus enabling the Prussians to enter. 
The Colonel retired in good order, leaving forty five killed or 
wounded on the ground. 

This check, sustained by the German General Keller, gave 
time to the routed army to make good its retreat. Cremier, 
with his French force, was pushing forward to take his pre- 
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arranged part in the attack on Dijon, and was already in position 
on the 28th of November, at a short distance from the town, when 
he learned the premature assault, its fatal consequence, and that 
the whole of the force, with which he was to act in concert, was 
in full retreat on Autun. He retired upon Nuits, but found 
the place occupied by from fifteen to eighteen thousand 
Prussians, with three pieces of cannon. He carried the town, 
and sustained there an attack two days later, November 30th, 
beating off his assailants. Meanwhile, the army of Keller was 
marching upon Autun. Chenet, by order of Garibaldi, hastened 
to the rendezvous at Arnay-le-Duc. The road was crowded 
with fugitives—not thirty men of the same corps were to be 
found together. The Garibaldian officers, comfortably installed 
in carriages which they had seized, drove through the ranks of 
the exhausted soldiery, and hustled the officers of the mobile, 
who nobly refused to desert their men. On the march, a word 
about Saulcy, the confidant of Delpech. As was likely in a 
hasty enrolment, one or two sauvais sujets were sure to get 
admission into the most select corps. Thanks to forged papers, 
to a passport which was not his own, this obscure impostor— 
Jacquot by name—had been made adjutant to Chenet. He 
was not likely, any more than Delpech, to forget or forgive the 
reproaches which his cowardice had merited at Pasques. From 
the first, the Colonel’s unconcealed aversion to the ultra views of 
the party in power, his former services rendered to the Emperor 
Maximilian against Juarez and his republicans, had made him 
the object of suspicion and hatred to the General and his 
surroundings. Menotti bore him a special grudge; for in his 
capacity of officer in the Turkish army, Chenet had frustrated 
a revolutionary raid of the young redshirt on Bulgravia. 

We cannot be surprized that he was ill received at the 
council of war called at Arnay-le-Duc. What however was 
his surprize on leaving the room to learn that his men had 
been arrested on their march and forced to mount guard at the 
Chateau of Commarin, to whose comfortable quarters Garibaldi 
had retired. Spite of the protest of the officer in command, and 
the promise to send word by a “guide” to the Colonel, no notice 
had been given to him, and he only learned by chance the dis- 
position of his corps. Leaping into his saddle, he was soon at 
the castle. He found his poor men extenuated with hunger and 
fatigue, shut up within the inclosure and unable to procure 
provisions. Their officers ventured to enter the house and 
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discovered the staff engaged in discussing a plentiful dinner, but 
were informed that there was nothing either for them or for their 
men. At the moment of the Colonel’s arrival the alarm of the 
enemy was given; the staff took to flight without leaving a 
single order. The Colonel adopted the necessary precautions, 
but it was soon found the alarm was false. Finding his 
ammunition almost exhausted, he retired on Autun, where the 
main body of the Army of the Vosges had already arrived. The 
Convent of St. Martin was allotted for their barracks. In vain 
was application made for a supply of cartridges ; and his request 
for orders were equally without effect. Seeing it useless to 
occupy a position without means of defence, he sent one of 
his officers to headquarters to request permission to withdraw, 
as he was positively assured the enemy were not near, and to 
occupy the heights behind the town, with the double object of 
preventing any surprize from that quarter, and in case of a 
retreat, protecting, as he had done at Pasques, the retiring 
army. It was evident that under cover of the woods which 
clothed that position he could turn to best account the little 
ammunition still in the possession of his men. Bordone, as 
chief of the staff, returned a verbal message of approval, and at 
ten o'clock on the morning of the 1st of December, Chenet put 
himself on a march which was to have such terrible results to 
that ill fated officer. 

The position he had selected was of the greatest importance, 
and the very one by which a skilful general would have made 
the real attack, while by a feigned attack from the north he 
kept the enemy engaged. That Werder did not adopt that plan 
could only have arisen from his contempt for his adversaries ; or 
because, as turned out, the total absence of precaution made 
easy what ordinary care would have rendered exceedingly 
hazardous. The position of St. Martin was one capable 
of being rendered exceedingly strong; but Bordone never 
took the trouble to garrison it after the departure of the 
Guerilla, though more than ten battalions were close at 
hand. 

At half past one the servant of an officer of the gendarmerie 
was exercising his master’s horse on the Arnay-le-Duc road at 
some hundred paces from the city, when suddenly he found 
himself face to face with four Uhlans, riding unmolested up to 
the very walls. To wheel round and ride full gallop into the 
town, to tell the captain what he had seen, was the work of a 
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moment. The officer informed the staff, who burst out laughing 
and were taking steps to arrest the informant as a spreader of 
false news, when the report of a German gun confirmed the 
unwelcome statement. A locomotive had brought the enemy’s 
artillery along the line, and with the greatest coolness the 
horses were put to, and the cannonading began in real earnest. 
A, few companies on drill outside the town, spite of the surprize, 
exchanged shots with the advancing enemy; but feeling them- 
selves unsupported, retired in order behind the shelter of the 
houses. There was not a picket, not a reconnaisance, not 
an advanced post, no videttes, no guards. Three thousand 
five hundred Prussians were before a town occupied by twenty 
thousand soldiers of the Army of Garibaldi. Well did the 
Germans know their worth. The redshirts were engaged in 
their daily round of debauch and pleasure; it required some 
effort to make them march to the fight. Their artillery was 
in the court of the Petit Seminaire, which commanded the 
whole town; but the men were almost all away from their 
post, and the feeble discharge of a few guns, drew upon it the 
concentrated fire of the Germans. Six hundred infantry mean- 
while occupied St. Martin, without a shot, and had not their 
artillery announced their presence another corps would have 
penetrated into the heart of the town and seized Garibaldi. 
Perhaps they knew better than to arrest so incapable an 
adversary. Garibaldi’s attention was called, in the midst of 
the confusion, to the occupiers of the convent, but he expressed 
his confidence in the Guerilla to dislodge them. Bordone was 
by, but did not dare to avow his culpable neglect. It was only 
when the enemy was strongly entrenched within the convent 
walls, that he openly accused Chenet of treachery and abandon- 
ing his post. In fact the General had sent a positive order to the 
Colonel to fortify himself there; the order had been received 
by De Saulcy, and we have only his word that it was duly 
delivered. The scandal of the whole surprize was too great. 
A scapegoat must be found. The destruction of Chenet would 
gratify many resentments, and much ambition. 

At half past four the Germans were beaten off. But the 
occupants of St. Martin did not leave till next morning at two 
o'clock. They were said to have gone off in a very helpless 
state, after emptying the contents of the wine cellar; but not an 
arm was raised to attack or molest them. A number of the 
German staff had drunk heavily at a neighbouring chateau, but 
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spite of notice sent to the town, no attempt was made to 
surprise them. 

It was only at five p.m., on the evening of his leaving Autun, 
that news reached the Colonel of the attack on that town, and 
the repulse of the assailants. Finding the enemy had not 
shown himself in that direction, he marched to Mont Cenis, on 
the main line from Tours to Dijon. But before he reached his 
destination, his men, wearied with the maladministration to 
which they had been so long victims, began to show open signs 
of mutiny ; they appealed to the conditions of their enrolment, 
to their present destitution, and their chief saw only one hope of 
preventing their disbanding—the promise to retire to Lyons ; 
and he wrote to inform Delpech of his enforced determination, 
and to seek his approval. De Saulcy, spite of the remonstrance 
of his Colonel, strayed away from his men, and at the earliest 
opportunity rode in hot haste to Bordone and Delpech to 
consummate his treason. While Chenet, refused admission into 
Lyons, despatched a portion of his men to St. Etienne, and 
went with the rest to Roanne, the traitor, with a lieutenant, the ~ 
Paymaster Marchand, remained behind at Moulins to carry on 
this plot. The latter was worthy of his work, an escaped convict, 
who by forged letters had obtained his post, and has now 
returned to his old place, to finish his sentence of ten years’ 
penal servitude. 

On the 4th of December, with the greatest publicity, the 
Colonel was arrested by the police in a café The despatch 
containing the order of arrest, ran as follows— 


The civil and military authorities must arrest, wherever he may be 
found, Lieutenant Colonel Chenet, who has fled like a coward, taking 
with him the troops under his command. DELPECH. 


One may fancy the storm raised*among his brave followers. 
De Saulcy, upon whom devolved their command, hastened in 
their name to pen an indignant protest. The wish of his 
persecutors was to have: him at once in their clutches; but 
arrested within the jurisdiction of the military commander of ° 
Lyons, he insisted on being taken to that town. There, General 
Bressoles treated him with great rudeness. Spite of a fever 
which confined him to his bed, a positive order arrived ordering 
him to leave at once for Autun. In vain he pleaded his illness. 
Bordone himself came to hasten the departure of his victim ; and 
the doctor in chief, without taking the trouble to visit the 
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sufferer, declared him able to travel. De Saulcy had already 
received his “thirty pieces of silver” —he was named successor to 
the command of the Colonel by a brevet dated the 4th of 
December, the very day of the arrest. The sentence of depo- 
sition had been pronounced before the trial. The appeals of 
Chenet, the violent demonstrations of his men, were useless. 
Gambetta did not dare to interfere. Treated with cruel contempt 
by Lobbia, he was thrown into prison in the strictest solitary 
confinement, not even his poor wife, who had shared with him 
the dangers of the campaign in the service of the ambulance, 
was allowed to visit him. One Dr. Yvan, a surgeon of the 
Marseillaise, known to have robbed the corpse of a captain of 
his watch and money, was alone admitted, to serve as a spy on 
the unfortunate prisoner. Captain Gandoulf, who had carried 
the permission to leave Autun to the Colonel, was sent home, 
spite of his protests, on the plea of health; and Bordone, then 
on his way to Bordeaux, sent a telegram to hasten on the deed 
of blood—“ Push on the Chenet business, it is going too slowly ; 
there is no reason for delay.” 

The courtmartial met on the 13th of December. The 
judges were Delpech, one of the accusers; Canzio, son 
in law of the chief accuser Garibaldi; and Lobbia, both of 
whom were disqualified as foreigners; three Frenchmen, 
creatures of Bordone; and Bossak-Hauké, a Polish General. 
Almost every step was an illegality. The judges hardly paid 
attention to the pleading of the accused, and none of his 
witnesses were heard. Lobbia asserted that he himself had 
given Garibaldi’s order to hold and fortify the Convent of 
St. Martin, and De Saulcy stepped forward to declare that he 
was the bearer of these orders, and that the Colonel had told 
him that he ought to receive his orders from himself, and not 
from Garibaldi. In vain the startling assertion was denied: in 
vain the accused appealed to the already mentioned protest of 
De Saulcy. The judges retired, and returned in half an hour 
with a sentence of death and degradation. 

While the condemned cell of the civil prison was reserving 
in its frozen arms the victim of hate, the men of the Guerilla 
vowed at every cost to save their beloved Colonel; and, as 
General Garibaldi was stepping into his carriage the next 
morning, the whole regiment surrounded him and with one 
voice demanded his pardon. “Yes, my children, I do pardon 
him. Vive la France!” and he drove off. But those that 
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thirsted for Chenet’s ruin were not to be baulked ; they declared 
that only a reprieve had been given, and Garibaldi himself issued 
orders that the sentence of military degradation should take 
place that very day, December 14th, on the Place d’Armes. 
This punishment, worse than death for a brave man, was carried 
out with all its humiliations; the character of the men, who 
ordered and inflicted it, making the cup doubly bitter. The 
sentence of death was finally commuted into perpetual imprison- 
ment, and two days after, chained to a Garibaldian convicted of 
murder, he was hurried to the convict military prison at Toulon. 
But the authorities refused to receive him; he was no longer a 
soldier! There were further reasons behind. They did not 
recognize Garibaldi’s right to send a French officer to the 
hulks. They knew Chenet too well to doubt the character of 
the sentence. His men, his friends, his heroic: wife,‘did not let 
the grass grow under their feet ; and an order soon arrived from 
Gambetta to keep him at the civil prison as under accusation, 
not as convicted, till further orders. A pardon then was offered 
him, for the Ministry feared their allies the reds, and the leader 
of the reds. But Chenet proudly refused it, and demanded 
justice, and though transferred to Bordeaux on December 27, 
months passed by before the iniquitous sentence was reversed. 
It was reversed at last, and in the fullest manner, by judges 
of honour and good name. 

It might well be asked what was being done by Garibaldi, 
all this time, for the liberation of France? Did the Army of 
the Vosges wipe out the shameful surprise of Autun? We must 
not forget that the hero of the two worlds never tried to conceal 
the fact that the great object of his coming on the field was the 
establishment of the Universal Republic. How far the men of 
the 4th of September shared his views, it is not for us to discuss ; 
but certain it is that this great work held a far higher place in 
his thoughts and those of his surroundings than the open object 
of his expedition. “Down with the priests; no mercy to the 
Jesuits ;” was his‘cry from Marseilles to Avignon, from Avignon 
to Lyons, from Lyons to Autun, to Déle—in fact, wherever he 
went. Little private interests were not forgotten ; and hand in 
hand with imprisonment of the clergy and religious, the perse- 
cution of servants of the old regime, and the sacrilegious occupa- 
tion of churches, went plunder and exactions of every kind. The 
French might fight, these illustrious foreigners had other work 
to do—to light the fire, and fan ¢ha¢ flame which burnt down 
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the Tuileries, and which is only smouldering at this moment 
with menace of still vaster conflagration. Lists of the proscribed 
were to be drawn up, reactionists to be weeded out of the army; 
singers from café-chantants, pastry cooks’ assistants, were to be 
promoted to fill their place ; unfortunate officials of the Treasury 
were to be squeezed to pay for the splendid entertainments and 
gorgeous costumes of the ci-devant felons and blacklegs, who 
now were colonels and commanders ; while the prisons were to 
be filled by French officers and French priests. 

Bordone “deserved well of his country ;” and the Minister 
of War, Member of the Government of the National Defence, 
dubbed him Brigadier General, and he took his rank with men 
whose names are household words. <A princely banquet was the 
answer to the congratulations of his fellow officers, the dessert 
alone costing some £50, while the poor soldiers were dying in 
the hospitals without bed clothes, in the depth of winter. The 
formation of Garibaldian clubs in the different towns to. collect 
the national odo/us, under cover of the country’s defence, which 
was to be placed at the disposal of Garibaldi—these, and like 
operations, were more to the tastes of the commanding officers 
of the Army of the Vosges, than to drive the enemy from the 
conqueréd country or protect that which was not yet invaded. 

No one will ever know where are gone the tens of thousands 
of francs gathered by like means, or voted by municipal bodies 
who owed their election to Garibaldian pressure. We see that 
though the task of guarding the valley of the Ouche was hardly 
fulfilled by the pleasant seyour at Autun, one cannot fairly accuse 
Garibaldi of doing nothing. 

General Cremer, always active and on the alert, while 
seeing to the defence of the positions left unguarded by 
the Commander in Chief, had found that the Prussians 
had evacuated Dijon, and excited the jealousy of Garibaldi 
by entering the town before him. He was soon joined by 
General Pélissier—a Gambetta appointment ; and the “hero” 
himself followed with his army on the 7th of January. He and 
his staff installed themselves in the State apartments of the 
Prefecture ; Bordone chosing for himself the “ Empress’ bed 
room.” Under the Imperial rule, these had been reserved for 
royal visitors, and had never been in use. The weary drama 
was now drawing to a close. Chanzy was staggering in the 
west, Faidherbe was losing ground in the north, Paris could not 
hold out much longer. Bourbaki’s great movement did not 
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require the loud sounding announcements of the Press to make 
the allwatchful enemy fully aware of its progress. A glance at 
the map will show what in that supfeme moment was Garibaldi’s 
duty. Detached corps of Germans were hurrying across the 
department of the Céte-d’Or, to support Werder at Belfort. 
From every side, spite of Garibaldi’s assertion to the contrary, 
despatches, which have been since published, and were registered 
by his staff, warned him of their approach. With thirty five 
thousand men, what could have prevented him blocking the way, 
or destroying piecemeal these separate corps, never exceeding 
five thousand strong, as they marched some few miles north of 
Dijon, before concentrating at Gray or Vesas? On the 2oth, 
General Kettler forced the passage of the Val de Suzon, a 
position on whose strength and importance Chenet had strongly 
and vainly insisted. A handful of franc-tireurs alone opposed him. 
The Polish General, the Judge of the Autun courtmartial, fell 
in the fight ; but not before sending a message to Chenet, that he 
alone had refused to concur in the verdict, and that he had been 
forced to bow to the majority. The good people of Dijon were 
suddenly startled by the report of the artillery close to the walls. 
The Germans had come to play with Garibaldi while the last 
fatal blow was being struck against Bourbaki. It was only after 
half an hour had passed, the drums were beat and the troops 
marched out. Night fell on the engagement, which recom- 
menced the next day, the 22nd. No ground was gained, yet 
eight thousand sodiles were kept, arms in their hands, at a short 
distance from the field. A third time they closed, on the 23rd, 
—and but for a desperate charge of French franc-tireurs and the 
Chasseurs des Alpes, the Germans would have driven the army 
back into Dijon. All this time, two batteries of field artillery 
were standing ready but inactive in the streets, while two others 
were left on the railway, and no orders given till too late. 
The enemy retired to their entrenchments. Six days passed— 
Garibaldi rested on his laurels: the hostile outposts were at a 
few hundred yards from one another. Then came the news 
of the armistice, and that three departments, one of them the 
Céte-d’Or, were excluded from its effects; and next day— 
the 30th of January—Garibaldi hastily abandoned Dijon and 
retired to Beaune, the enemy, seven thousand strong, entering 
the town, while his army, some twenty thousand, was still in the 
environs. ; 

One may imagine what was the consternation when the 
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occupation of Déle closed for Bourbaki the last chance of 
escape. “What is Garibaldi doing?” was the universal cry. 
There were those who spoke of treason, and no doubt there 
had been alliances entered into with the redshirts when Prussia 
needed Italy in ’66 ; there were Prussians, too, in ’67 lending the 
help of their counsel before Mentana. It was asserted that 
Castelaggi, one of Bordone’s set, was about Grancey with ninety 
thousand francs in his pocket, when the enemy were scouring 
the country. M. Friant, of the commissariat, saw, to his grief 
and indignation, one hundred waggons of provisions fal! through 
sheer carelessness into the Germans’ hands, while Bourbaki was 
starving. The four thousand men Garibaldi sent out to harass 
the march of Manteufel—although he denied, in a letter to 
Fabrizi, any knowledge of his approach—were spread over 
some forty miles of country and divided into three corps. No 
wonder nothing was effected, and that Lobbia, with twelve 
hundred men, was driven off to Langres, and so entirely 
separated from the rest of the army that he did not rejoin it 
till the 14th of March, at the time of its disbanding. Nothing 
but a knowledge of the incapacity of their opponents could 
have excused the hardihood of Manteufel’s flank march extend- 
ing over a total length of one hundred miles, and conducted 
along three separated routes some twenty miles apart. And 
nothing but the grossest incapacity could have prevented a blow 
being struck on so feeble a line by a concentration of some of 
the thousands of men lying idle at Dijon. 

And now we have done, for military affairs were at an end, 
unless we count as such the return of Garibaldi as deputy to the 
National Assembly for the Céte-d’Or, thanks to the presence 
and the votes of his cosmopolite followers : no age nor nationality 
was a bar to the use of the franchise. His scene at Bordeaux 
was a fitting fixale, before retiring—let us hope for ever-—to the 
rock of Caprera. 

General Bordone succeeded to the full command, but he had to 
resign it to Vice Admiral Penhéet, who was sent with a mandate 
to discharge the army. The General remained at his side till 
the last. He had come to the camp with a small portmanteau 
—he went home with a plenteous spoil. Two well laden 
waggons preceded him to Avignon, besides the mountain of 
packages he took with him. The station master declared the * 
trucks contained war stores; but Gambetta readily received the 
assurance of Madame Bordone that there were but a few 
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Prussian helmets and needle guns, trophies of many a fight. 
Delpech, too, had carried off /zs spoils. 

And if, against the treasure and ammunition wasted, the 
seeds of anarchy sown broadcast, the honest citizens exiled and 
imprisoned, we set the advantages accruing to France from 
Garibaldi’s aid, we have—the flight from Dijon, the surprise of 
Autun, the degradation of Colonel Chenet, and the abandonment 
and ruin of Bourbakii How many of the German Generals, 
except, of course, those in the highest commands, did much 
more to humble and degrade France, and to lay her bleeding 
and helpless at the feet of her invaders than Guiseppe Garibaldi ? 
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The Creed of St. Athanasius. 





ONE of the great complaints against the Church is that we refuse 
to abide by an appeal to history. This is supported by a reference 
to a proposition condemned in the Syllabus, which is in general 
extravagantly and -falsely rendered. The plain sense of the 
condemnation is to deny that all the truths of religion indis- 
criminately are the objects of natural science, and that mere 
human reason, by the light of history, can of its own natural 
powers come to the knowledge of all truths.* There is here 
nothing about an appeal to history as far as it is a record of 
human actions ; nevertheless, when we see with our own eyes 
how history is made, are we to be blamed for distrusting it? 
We have, unfortunately, too much experience of what happens 
every day to place the slightest reliance on the received accounts 
of Catholic affairs. From whatever part of the world a scandal 
is reported, it is dramatized for the public taste. Afterwards 
comes the disproof or explanation, but ¢at is never heard of. 
Ratisbon, Picpus, and Vienna have fed the pious horror and 
fomented the unchristian zeal of the country, but not a word of 
retractation, with one solitary exception, have we seen ; so that 
these “facts” will go down with the history of the times to 
posterity and form the data of future judgments of Catholic 
morality. Nor is it only of the making of history we have to 
complain. The study of past history is still more perverted. It 
is quite enough that any one who has distinguished himself for 
rebellion against his ecclesiastical superiors should make any 
historical assertion, however wild, and he will be listened to, and 
the truth of his statement will ever more be propounded with 
unquestioning intolerance. “I have seen the original docu- 
ments,” says an angry disputant, and the actions of Liberius and 
Honorius are alleged to disprove the doctrine of infallibility. 
We take the liberty of saying that among the talkers about “his- 
torical criticism” are to be found many of the shallowest and 
most presumptuous men of our day. With some the assumption 
* Syllabus, prop. 9. 
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of critical instinct is merely a cloak for ignorance. Among others, 
more industrious, and, so far, more conscientious than the rest, 
there is an obliquity of judgment and an obstinacy of prejudice 
which prevent them from seeing straight when they see anything 
at all. The study of history is a great and noble work, and in 
our days we have opportunities for it which were wanting to 
former generations. But if some of our “higher crities” cannot 
learn to reason a little better, and conduct their investigations 
less unfairly, they will rival the very worst of the calumniators 
of the “Dark Ages” whom Dr. Maitland exposed some years 
ago in their perversion and misrepresentation. 

Speaking of original documents, by which we mean, not the 
manuscripts of the composers, but books in which the original 
compositions are faithfully preserved, it is gratifying to learn from 
Mr. Ffoulkes* that Migne’s Bibliotheca Patrum, in the British 
Museum, is within reach of all, and that he recommends it to 
general notice. It is a grand work, no doubt, but contains a 
great deal that is worthless, and all the spuria. The notes also, 
though generally able, are to be read with caution, for offhand 
settlement of difficult problems is at least suspicious. Never- 
theless, if one cannot more easily elsewhere obtain access to 
original documents, this collection repays attention, particularly in 
that part to which Mr. Ffoulkes has lately been devoting himself 
—the Carlovingian age. He has given to the world the result 
of his researches in a book entitled Zhe Athanasian Creed, and 
this book is a sequel to a former work—Christendom's Divisions. 
We are sorry to say that, although there is a very great amount 
of industry exhibited in this little book, all that we have been 
saying above of the perversion and abuse of history applies to it. 
When people look up history for the purpose of ventilating a 
hobby, we may expect a fantastic denouement, and Mr. Ffoulkes 
has a very vicious hobby that gets the better of his judgment and 
leads him into a world of mischief. Of all the hobbies in the 
world the most extravagant and runaway is a morbid horror of 
the Catholic Church. This horror has generated a series of plot 
discoverers that have kept England on thorns since the days of 
Queen Elizabeth. To them we owe chiefly the persecutions, the 
periodical outbursts, and permanent distrust of our countrymen. 
A “Papist plot” has rarely failed to meet with a welcome, and 
it is a wonder that they have not turned up more often. An 
ordinary explorer would be satisfied with making “revelations” 

* On the Athanasian Creed, By the Rey. E. S, Ffoulkes. Hayes, London. 
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about persons of his own time, but Mr. Ffoulkes has historical 
tastes, and as the question now exciting the minds of English 
Churchmen, of the Athanasian Creed, presents a favourable 
opportunity, he comes forward to tell the world that it was the 
creation of a plot. We have a notable conspiracy, a genuine 
horror, a “mystery of iniquity,” to use his own expression ; 
and to put the truth of what he tells us beyond all doubt, 
he has had recourse to an inverting of dates, a capsizing of 
authority, an invasion of our notions of common sense and 
common justice, that we really thought would have been 
impossible in these days. 

What his whole work is intended to show is, that the 
Athanasian Creed was written by Paulinus about the year 800; 
that it was published by order of Charlemagne for personal and 
political objects, and that, with the connivance of others, it was 
deliberately given to the world as the work of the great Bishop of 
Alexandria. He undertakes to demonstrate this; he assumes, 
in the course of the work, that he has done it, and congratulates 
himself on his success. He discloses, moreover, his own motive 
for undertaking it: he has an intense dislike to dogma, and by 
an appeal to history he thinks he can show the viciousness of 
its origin. To history we are content to go, but with two 
observations. First, neither he nor any one has a right to throw 
discredit on people’s honour and truthfulness, until they have 
been shown to have been untrue; next, that while we are quite 
satisfied to contend by the light of history for any point that 
lies within its legitimate sphere, we are by no means content 
to take an estimate of those whose names we have learned 
to love and venerate from men who could never have under- 
stood their motives and hated the objects that were nearest to 
their hearts. ; 

We are told that every educated Catholic knows that the 
symbol of St. Athanasius has no evidence of being written by 
him, and that that theory is utterly exploded. It is quite true 
there is no clearly demonstrative proof of its authorship, but it 
is equally true that the Caroline theory is demonstrably false. 
We can only undertake to prove this, though we may be able 
to show that, in all-probability, the creed is many centuries 
older than Charlemagne. 

For above two hundred years the authorship of this Symbol 
has been a subject of discussion, and a most interesting pro- 
blem for ecclesiastical antiquarians. There are grave reasons 
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for doubting its authenticity, and it has, in consequence, been 
attributed to various authors, among others to St. Hilary, 
Vincent of Lerins, Vigilius, and Fortunatus. Up to the present, 
nothing can be clearly made out, and as no new element of 
knowledge has come to light for many years, the problem 
remains almost where it was when the difficulty was first 
started. In this state of things Mr. Ffoulkes undertakes to 
establish his own view. He has undertaken to prove a very 
foul conspiracy and act of forgery against men who have 
not hitherto been thought capable of such work; if he has 
evidence forthcoming, it is worthy of examination; and, at 
the same time, it will be instructive to watch the process 
by which he submits it to us. If he has a clear case, his 
evidence can stand by itself. If he needs various assump- 
tions, he ought to point out to us how he is justified in using 
them. We may here state, that of direct evidence he has 
not a particle, nor, as far as we can understand him, does he 
pretend to have any. He proceeds from beginning to end 
almost entirely by assumption, though, at times, by a very bold 
process of inference. He is very free in attributing motives 
of the most rare and audacious wickedness to men like Alcuin 
and Paulinus, for instance, whom history has spoken of as 
virtuous, whose works are singularly pure and elevated in tone, 
and whom their friends esteemed as the ornaments of their 
time. To make an imputation of this kind even probable, he 
ought to show some tendency in them to that which is vile and 
depraved. Next, he pictures Charles the Great concocting 
with his advisers, in secresy, with much pains, and a very 
elaborate system of roguery, the execution of this design. 
He ought to show a weighty and proportionate motive, a 
necessity worthy of the occasion. This he undertakes, we 
shall see with what success. Lastly, in order that we should 
accept a writer’s word and judgment in matters not susceptible 
of proof, and this in opposition to the settled opinion of the 
learned, we should have evidence of moderation, if not of 
modesty, and that his object was the elucidation of truth, 
and not the mere indulgence of polemical prejudice. We 
shall judge for ourselves how far Mr. Ffoulkes has satisfied 
these conditions. 

As to the character of the persons indicted, Mr. Ffoulkes’ 
chief anger falls upon Charles. He compares him to Henry 
the Eighth of England for his domestic vices, and to the first 
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Napoleon for his audacious ambition. He is represented as the 
the sole legislator in the Councils of the Frank bishops, and as 
suggesting to them secretly and openly what he desired them to 
enact. All this, as far as our present matter is concerned, may 
be true, but Mr. Ffoulkes has not proved that he was a secret 
plotter and forger; he was not given to “treasons, stratagems, 
and wiles;” an immoral and ambitious man need not necessarily 
be a false one. It may be true, as he tells us, that his sins were 
worse than those of David, but it does not follow that he 
practised the arts of Absalom. As to his despotic legislation 
for the Church of his kingdom, we are to bear in mind that it 
was the custom both in the East and West, in Spain as well as 
in France and Germany, for the canons of Councils to go forth 
under the sanction of the royal or imperial name. This was not 
to give them a canonical validity, but a civil sanction. We do 
not find that the canons of Frankfort or Friuli were other than 
advantageous and promotive of good discipline, and if Charles 
ventured to teach theology to the Holy See, Adrian knew how to 
impose silence upon him. In his dealings either with Adrian or 
Leo, Charles does not present the aspect of a man who would 
succeed in going a single step beyond the limits imposed upon 
him by Rome. The two Popes addressed him like men accus- 
tomed to teach and be obeyed, yet in language full of conside- 
ration. Leo reproved him severely for his faults ; and Charles, to 
him and his predecessor, showed reverence and submission. Nor 
was this all. His own prelates, while showing him all the marks 
of respect due to their sovereign, and to one who so efficaciously 
promoted the interests of the Church, understood how to 
preserve their selfrespect.. What is equally to our purpose, we 
do not find them—those implicated in this charge especially— 
pandering to his irregularities, or forgetting their own high name 
or duties. Their numerous letters speak for themselves ; and 
there does not appear a single characteristic about them that 
would mark them out as the fitting instruments of a dark and 
atrocious crime. Alcuin was the old master of Charles. He 
did not fear to point out to him his duties, and to exhort him to 
fulfil them, and late in life incurred his displeasure by so 
doing. His seems to have been a life of spotless integrity, 
and we know of nothing, but his love of the Church and 
zeal for its well being, that could have suggested a thought 
to his dishonour. As for Paulinus, we have from the hands 
of Mr. Ffoulkes a description that is in no way exagge- 
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rated. Having spoken of the first Patriarch of Aquileia, he 
says— 

Another of the same name. and dignity, but infinitely more famed 
for his attainments, and venerated all the world over for his years and 
strikingly grave deportment, occupied it at the close of the eighth 
century. He may be said, without exaggeration, to have been idolized 
by such men as Alcuin, and even inspired Charlemagne with awe. He 
was the episcopal soul of the Council of Frankfort, and president, as 
well as soul, of that of Friuli, both of which have left their mark upon 
history. When he had written against Felix, Bishop of Urgel, in Spain, 
and founder of the sect called Adoptionists, he was thought to have 
exhausted the controversy. guile locutus est, causa finita est. Such was 
the tone of his admirers. 


Such are the men whom Mr. Ffoulkes accuses of being 
engaged with their sovereign in a preconcerted plan of passing 
-off as a symbol of the Catholic faith, and a work of Athanasius, 
Bishop of Alexandria, a document that they had concocted in 
private. Having thus selected his dramatis persone, Mr. Ffoulkes 
proceeds to find a rational motive for the crime they are now 
conspiring about. He gives us two causes, or rather motives 
which actuated the King and led him to instigate the others. 
“ This effect,” he tells us, “was deliberately planned by Charle- 
magne, and planned for a twofold purpose: first, to justify the 
interpolated creed (the Nicene Creed with the /%/iogue) to the 
Pope, and convict the Greeks of error in rejecting it; and, 
secondly, to substitute the ‘Catholic faith of Athanasius’ in 
the West, as a standard of orthodoxy, for that of Niczwa.”* 
However, that we may bear in mind the coherency of this 
writers history, we are to note that Charlemagne, who was 
“their Pope”—that is, of Alcuin and Paulinus—whose #se 
dixit the Latin Church has been committed to for a thousand 
years, is here revealed as privately concocting a forgery to 
justify his former interpolation to the Pope: and this some years 
before the question of the interpolation came before the Pope. 
The reader is requested to keep in mind these two motives for 
the forgery, while we follow them in detail; also the fact that 
the forgery of the creed is fixed for the year 800. 

The Council of Frankfort was convened in the year 794. 
We have seen the part taken by Paulinus in this Council. 
Alcuin was also present, being admitted, though not a bishop, 
-on account of his great learning in ecclesiastical matters. This 
was proposed by the King, and consented to by the bishops. 
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It may also be mentioned that Charles put forth a Capitular 
in the name of the bishops, which began with these words— 
“ Conjungentibus, Deo favente, Apostolica auctoritate atque 
piissimi Domini nostri Karoli regis jussione,” &c.- It is a 
summary of the proceedings of the Council, which was occupied 
for the most part with the settlement of questions of local 
ecclesiastical importance, canons of Church discipline, and some 
adverse criticism of the Second Council of Nicza, with reference 
to the cultus of images and the terminology of the Greek 
Fathers in speaking of the procession of the Holy Ghost. 
The Acts of the Council also mention that Charles had 
said to the bishops that he had received permission from 
the Pope to retain an archbishop in his palace to assist him 
in ecclesiastical matters. This was the King who, as we are 
told, was Pope to his prelates, and whose #fse dixit has 
ruled the Church for a thousand years. When the Capitular 
was sent to Rome, evidently for the Pope’s confirmation, 
Adrian detected some errors on the question of images and 
in the language referring to the Greek Fathers. He then wrote 
a letter to Charles, full of dignity and affection, and care- 
fully pointed out to him the errors that had been committed. 

Upon these facts Mr. Ffoulkes theorizes that Charles, to hide 
the humiliation he received by having his theology about the 
Fathers of the Second Council of Nice refuted, conceived the 
idea of abolishing the Nicene Creed and substituting one of his 
own in its place. He adds that there was a general want of a 
creed felt, a craving for one, but he only produces a letter of 
Alcuin dated six years later to prove this. We shall see more 
of that letter presently. We now behold the first reason why 
a forgery of a new creed was decided on. But, as it might be 
suspected that a motive of private vanity for so great an 
undertaking would look farfetched and inadequate, a motive of 
public policy is added to supplement it. We are told that the 
Eastern and Western Empires were in all things separated 
except in religion. Charles, in his ambition to be sole and 
absolute master in the West, desired to destroy this union, and 
by promulgating his new creed on the procession of the Holy 
Ghost, he not only anticipated the gratification of seeing his own 
handiwork the basis of dogmatic religion in the West, but he 
intended by it to repel the Greeks, and force them into open 
rupture with the Latin Church. Thus, at the same time, the 
pressing want of a new creed (which want had no existence) 
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would be supplied ; the confutation of his theology by Adrian 
would be kept secret ; his vanity would be tickled by seeing 
the work of Paulinus accepted under the name of Athanasius ; 
and, last of all, he would make the Procession question the 
cause of total alienation between the two Empires. 

It may almost be said that the mere statement of this elabo- 
rate hypothesis is enough to confute it—resting, as it does, so 
entirely, on the imputation of motives, the invention of which 
is scarcely more creditable to the intelligence than to the charity 
of Mr. Ffoulkes. That writer may be serious in putting them 
forward: it is difficult to believe that any serious man will 
accept all these imaginations as sound history. The last 
motive is the most unsubstantial of all, not only because 
we find Charles, after the time of his supposed writing of 
the creed, anxious to cultivate friendly relations with the East, 
but also because the creed, so far from widening the breach, 
was admirably calculated to terminate it. On the first point, 
we have in evidence two letters of Charlemagne, one to the 
Emperor Michael in the year 811, and the other to Nicephorus 
in 810, both clearly showing his desire of securing peace and 
friendly feelings between the two Empires, and an interchange of 
friendly offices that terminated in peace. As to the other, the 
Athanasian Creed would be much better adapted to accommo- 
date than to inflame the religious question. We have on this 
point the testimony of Mr. Ffoulkes himself. In trying to show 
that Paulinus must have been the author, inasmuch as the 
creed corresponded in its mode of expression with his habitual 
moderation, he says—-“ Of these the verse relating to the pro- 
cession of the Holy Ghost is most conspicuous; it is literally 
moderation itself. Few advocates of the Latin doctrines would 
have been content to stop where it stops; few Greeks, as a 
contributor to Macmillan observed four years ago, would have 
declined going so far.”* He then, very truly, points out that the 
words, a Patre et Filio, in the creed, while they sufficiently express 
the doctrine in the Latin form, er Patre Filiogue, avoid that 
which was objected to by the Greeks in the Latin. We have 
thus, strange to say, a creed which we are told was written for 
the express purpose of alienating Greeks and Latins once for all, 
particularly and exquisitely adapted for putting an end to their 
disputes ! 

Having thus seen the necessity which led Charlemagne to 
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conceive his bold design, and the good reasons he had for 
selecting Alcuin and Paulinus as his accomplices, we now come 
to the immediate proof of its accomplishment. Mr. Ffoulkes 
puts before us a letter from Alcuin to Paulinus, written some 
time between the coronation of Charles as Emperor in 800 and 
the death of Alcuin at the beginning of 804. We give a portion 
of this letter, making use of Mr. Ffoulkes’ translation— 


What! when I have the privilege of looking upon letters from you 
sweeter than honey, do I not seem to hold converse wholly with all the 
flowers of Paradise, and with the eager hand of desire to pluck from 
thence spiritual fruits? How much more then “he ¢ract (libellum) of 
your most holy faith, adorned with all the spotlessness of Catholic peace ; 
eloquent and attractive in style to the highest degree; in the truth of its ideas 
firm as a rock. . . . Where, as from one bright and salutary fountain 
in Paradise, I behold the streams of the four virtues irrigating not only 
the rich plains of Italy, but ‘he entire demesne of ecclesiastical Latinity. 
Where too, I behold the golden outpourings of spiritual ideas commingling 
abundantly with the gems of scholastic polish, Certainly you have 
achieved a work of immense profit and prime necessity zz appraising 
the Catholic faith as you have: the very thing I have so long desired 
myself, and so often urged upon the King, to get a symbol of the 
Catholic faith, plain in meaning and lucid in phrase, reduced to one 
compendious form, and given to all priests in each parish of every 
diocese to read, and commit to memory, so that everywhere the same 
faith might be heard uttered by a multitude of tongues. Lo! what I had 
desired in my humility, has been supplied by your genius. With the 
Author of our salvation you have earned for yourself a perpetual reward 
of this good intention, and praise amongst men for this perfect work. 


With regard to this translation, we will merely observe that the 
last paragraph is—‘“ Habes apud salutis nostre auctorem, per- 
petuam scilicet et hujus bonz voluntatis mercedem, et hujus per- 
fecti operis apud homines laudem.” The italics are Mr. Ffoulkes’, 
but it is impossible to reproduce here the highly sensational type 
in which the greater part of the rest is given. “One set of 
expressions,” he tells us, of this letter, “is singularly descriptive 
of the Athanasian Creed ;” another set “can describe nothing 
else.” Let us see how this is made out. Of the first class he 
says—“ So far as having ‘received perpetual praise among men 
as a perfect work,’ or its combination of ‘spiritual ideas with 
scholastic polish,’ its ‘irrigating the entire demesne of ecclesi- 
astical Latinity’—in other words, the whole Latin Church—the 
‘adamantine strength of its verities,’ and ‘the eloquence and 
attractiveness of its style, Alcuin may deserve to be called 
alternately a critic of discernment or a true prophet.” This may 
be true, but not in Mr. Ffoulkes’ hypothesis. The manifest 
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meaning of the words given in Latin is, that Paulinus had 
secured for himself everlasting reward from God on account of 
his goodwdl, and praise from men on account of the perfect 
execution. Mr. Ffoulkes, perhaps, supposes that when a man 
like Alcuin congratulates a man like Paulinus for the eternal 
reward that he will have from God for committing an impious 
forgery, men may fraise him for a work that is published 
incognito! Such a piece of evidence we have not come across 
since the ¢estes dormientes of Augustine. Moreover, we shall see 
presently whether there is not a work by Paulinus formally 
“appraising the Catholic faith” to which these expressions 
are more fully applicable. We come first to the other class of 
expressions, “which can describe nothing else.” Of this class 
we can find but one specimen given. “He has described 
Paulinus as having supplied the very desideratum of which he 
himself had been so long in quest—a symbol of the Catholic 
faith.” Of the word “symbol” it may be remarked, that though 
there is no work of Paulinus (that we know of) entitled a symbol, 
that there is a work, and that not a creed, to which Alcuin might 
have applied the term; but of this later. Here is the place to 
say a word about the desideratum. Mr. Ffoulkes told us that this 
desideratum had originated with Charlemagne, in his cowardice 
and private vanity, or in his political ambition; here, however, we 
find Alcuin urging it upon him—‘ The very thing I have so long 
desired myself, and so often urged upon the King.” But let that 
pass. Why did Alcuin so long desire a creed? Was there not 
the Nicene, the Apostles’ Creed, and professions of faith without 
end—that, for instance, of Toledo, Frankfort, Friuli? He did 
not want a creed, but he did want that which in every period of 
ecclesiastical reconstruction and expansion the bishops of the 
Church applied themselves to obtain. In the Capitular of Aix, 
in 789, it was decreed—‘“ Ut fides Catholica ab episcopis et 
presbyteris diligenter legatur et omni populo predicetur.”* In 
the Council of Friuli, in 791, it was decreed—“ Symbolum vero 
et orationem dominicam omnis Christianus memoriter sciat.”+ 
In the Capitular of Theodulus, 797, it was decreed that the 
symbol should be known by heart by all who were received into 
the Church or confirmed.{ Finally, in the Council of Frankfort, 
794, it was decreed—“ Ut fides Catholica Sancte Trinitatis, et 
oratio dominica, atque symbolum fidei, omnibus predicetur et 
tradatur.”§ With these canons before his eyes, it is not surprising 
* Hardrini, t. iv., p. 839. + /bid., p. 857. $ Lbid., p.917. § Lbid., p. 909. 
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that Alcuin should desire an exposition of the Catholic faith, clear, 
compendious, and attractive, which all priests might have in their 
hands and memories, for their own sake and for the people 
whom they were directed to instruct. Neither is it surprising 
that Alcuin should have made the attempt to provide the 
desideratum. After the Act of Emancipation of the Catholics 
in Ireland, and after the establishment of the hierarchy in 
England, the bishops of each country applied themselves to the 
editing of just such a work—a short Catechism of Christian 
doctrine. Naturally enough such a desideratum occurred to 
Alcuin, and he urged its being supplied upon the King. He 
himself tried his hand, and from two specimens of Catechisms 
found among his works, we must certainly acknowledge with 
him that they were not very successful. 

If, however, we turn to Alcuin’s letter, we find in it the descrip- 
tion of a work that would be most inapplicable to the Athanasian 
Creed. First, this work must have been known and praised as a 
work of Paulinus, for while nobody but a plotseeker would think 
of giving a contrary sense to Alcuin’s words, Mr. Ffoulkes’ theory 
supposes a studious secresy about the true authorship. Then, 
the “eloquence and attractiveness of style,’ the “bright and 
salutary fountain of Paradise,” “streams of the four virtues,” 
“golden outpourings of spiritual ideas” (aurzvomos spiritualium 
sensuum gurgites), “scholastic polish,” and the like, speak of a 
poetic effusion on a religious subject. The word ¢aratio, which 
is translated as appraising, supposes a given subject; that subject 
is the “Catholic faith,’ which, in all the canons, is made to 
signify and stand for the creed. The work here referred to is 
most likely a metrical paraphrase or comment on the creed. 
Then, there is no reference to the four virtues in the Athanasian 
Creed, to which there is an unmistakeable reference in the 
letter. The now general meaning of the word “scholastic,” as 
distinguished from Patristic, was then unknown. With us it sig- 
nifies the systematic treatment of theological subjects according 
to scientific principles, and in distinction from the positive. At 
the age of Alcuin it must have meant classic finish and ornament. 
Do those epithets fit the creed? Rather let us compare them 
with a work which has been selected by the learned from the 
compositions of Paulinus, as that to which Alcuin’s letter was 
intended to describe. We find there a Carmen de Regula 
fidet.* It consists of one hundred and fifty lines, and recites 


* Migne, xcix., p. 367. 
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and explains the various mysteries of the creed. It was written, 
moreover, just about the time that has been determined for the 
writing of fhe creed, so that we can compare the acknowledged with 
the alleged work, and see for ourselves whether they were from 
the same hand. I select a part which in matter is identical and 
in language approaches nearer than in any other to the creed— 


Non tres ergo deos, absit, sed sanctius unum 

Corde Deum credo, labiis non cesso fateri : 

Qui semper summus, perfectus semper et altus, 

Solus et ipse potens trinus persistit et unus. 

Personas numero distinguo denique trino, 

Naturam nullo patior dividere pacto. 

In deitate quidem simplex essentia constat ; 

In Trinitate manet sed subsistentia triplex. 

Non hunc esse Patrem, subolem quam credo tonantem, 
Sed hoc esse Patrem, summum quod numen adoro, 
Et non qui Genitor, Genitusque est, Spiritus hic est ; 
Sed hoc quod Genitor, Genitusque est, Spiritus hoc est 
Virgine de Sacra, Sancto de Flamine natum 

Credo Dei Genitum: &c. 


There is no place for argument in a question such as is now 
before us. It is a matter of pure literary taste and judgment. 
Let any one who has read both the above and the Athanasian 
Creed, say whether, about the same time, they could have been 
written by the same person. The reference in Alcuin’s letter 
to the “flowers of Paradise,” “the fountains from which the 
streams of four virtues irrigating,” &c., is explained later— 

Sed semper Paradise, tuos redolentia fragrant 
Messis aromatic permixto chrismate odores. 


Ad fontem Salientis aquz qui viva fluenta 
Influit, et rores uno de gurgite fusos 
Diversos spargit, pariles per quatuor amnes. 


The author goes on to apply the idea of the four rivers to 
Christian dogma, by which the faithful are refreshed. They 
seem to be personified in the Evangelists, whose teaching ferti- 
lizes the earth. The allusion in Alcuin’s letter is a graceful 
compliment to Paulinus, whose work it was expected would 
convey the same doctrine in language “rich with the gems of 
scholastic polish.” 

The editor of this Carmen in Migne’s library thinks that the 
letter of Alcuin refers to some mislaid work of Paulinus, because 
he does not see how this poem could be placed in the hands 
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of the clergy to be committed by them to memory. Alcuin, 
however, merely says that he had desired to produce such a 
work, and that Paulinus had accomplished it. This must be 
taken cum grano salis. The whole tone of the letter is not 
only complimentary but hyperbolical. Madrisius, the author of 
Paulinus’ life and the collector of his works, says of this poem of 
Paulinus— 


Alcuin had desired that an easy and clear formula of faith should 
be written for the use of the uninstructed in matters of faith, which they 
might easily commit to memory, and he urged Charles that such should 
be sent to some of the provinces. Paulinus did this by writing the rule 
of faith in the clearest verses, adapted to the intelligence of the ignorant. 
Alcuin praises the work and the author's faith in the same letter. 


Then follows an extract of the letter given above. 

We have now seen the proof that Mr. Ffoulkes gives of his 
allegation about a secret arrangement between Charlemagne, 
Alcuin, and Paulinus for the writing of a creed by the latter, or 
at least of its promulgation, under the name of Athanasius. 
He has something to add, both in the way of explaining 
difficulties and confirming his position. One of the difficulties, 
a very natural one, is that the name of Paulinus was not 
Athanasius; One might imagine that the fact of the conspiracy, 
which henceforth Mr. Ffoulkes takes to be proven, would leave 
no difficulty about the name. But he is too scrupulous to leave 
things so. He tells us that Paulinus might have had the name 
of Athanasius. Why should he not? Did not people sometimes 
take the name of their patron saints? We are told that the 
members of Charlemagne’s literary club used to address each 
other under fanciful names. Why should not the soudbriguet of 
Paulinus be Athanasius? ‘“ Unfortunately,” he tells us, “there 
is not a grain of evidence in their (his contemporaries) writings 
—at least, in those that have come down to us—that he was 
ever known to them by that name.” But then, why should he 
not have it, and might it not have been kept a “profound 
secret?” It never seemingly occurred to this writer that the 
“strikingly grave deportment” of the Patriarch of Aquileia, the 
“awe” in which Charles held him, the extreme old age at which 
he then was, might deter him from playing the fool; but at 
least he ought to have understood that a om de plume, however 
secret it might be, would in no way mend the gross immorality 
of the imputed action. Neither do we-see the relevance of 
his adding that Athanasius had written an “exposition of faith,” 
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and Alcuin another; or that various works of unknown authors 
were attributed to this or that Father; or that later writers 
introduced’the works of the Fathers into their own productions. 
We look for proofs of a great crime that he says has been 
committed, and we get this sort of trash, which he has the 
naiveté to call “testimony.” 

One point, however, remains to be spoken of. If Mr. Ffoulkes 
has failed to show that there is an adequate cause for this piece 
of forgery, at least, perhaps, it was not altogether without 
effect. Well, what was the effect? This he tells us, that while 
up to this year the Nicene Creed has always had a prominent 
place in Councils and liturgy, and the Athanasian was never 
heard of, henceforth we see the Nicene thrown into the back- 
ground and the other assume a most important place. Now we 
are quite prepared to admit that the Athanasian Creed was 
brought during the Carlovingian epoch more conspicuously 
forward in several ways than it was before; but, we contend, 
that it never took the place of the Nicene Creed, that the latter 
was never thrown into obscurity, and that, divested of patent 
exaggerations, the whole history of both can be harmoniously 
explained by the natural course of events without having 
recourse to plots or forgeries. 

We have already quoted some canons respecting the 
learning of the “Catholic faith” by the clergy and laity. We 
here return to this subject. 

1. In the Synod of Aix, in 802, all Christians are com- 
manded to learn “the Catholic faith of St. Athanasius, and all 
other things on the faith. The Apostles’ Creed also, and the 
Lord’s Prayer, to be understood thoroughly with its exposition.” 

2. In the Synod of Mayence, in 813, the priests are directed 
to admonish all to learn the symbol which is the seal of faith, 
and the Lord’s Prayer. 

3. The Capitulars of Theodulph direct the learning by 
heart of the Catholic faith, that is the “I believe” and the 
Ouicunque vult salvus, &c. 

4. At the Synod of Aix, in 816, it is provided that the 
Catholic faith be sung in Prime. 

After this time examples multiply, and the Athanasian 
Creed has since been admitted into the Sunday office at Prime 
throughout the Latin Church. 

We may here notice that the words “Catholic faith” evi- 
dently mean a formulary distinct from the Creed, or “I believe.” 
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This Mr. Ffoulkes not only admits, but takes some trouble to 
prove. We agree with him, and still further agree that it means 
the Athanasian Creed. If, then, we inquire why the name Atha- 
nasian Creed was not mentioned, the ready answer is, that its 
more common name was, as its form suggested, the “Catholic 
faith.”* Now I have shown already, by canons which I have 
cited, that the “Catholic faith” was ordered to be read and 
learned before the time he has fixed on for the forging of the 
symbol. Therefore Mr. Ffoulkes’ calculation is wrong. To this, 
by anticipation, he replies, that it was only after the year 800° 
that “Catholic faith” meant the Athanasian Creed, not before. 
If we ask him to explain or give a reason for this occult change, 
he tells us that it could not have that meaning before 800, as it 
then did not exist. He assumes then, at this point, what he has 
failed to prove, and if he intends this to be confirmatory 
evidence, it is no more to be depended upon than what has gone 
before. The fact is, that throughout the whole of this period, 
from the Council of Frankfort at the very latest onward, we 
have the same formula, in the same place, with the same 
surroundings. At one point, just where it suits his theory, he | 
tells us it stands for the Athanasian Creed. Here at least he 
is right; but if events are to be followed, not wresting them 
to fantastic shapes, it must be admitted that the Athanasian 
Creed, if not known or mentioned by that name, was known as 
the “Catholic faith” to the Fathers assembled at Frankfort. 
During the whole period of civil and political reconstruction 
that succeeded the victories of Charles, the Church in France 
and Germany was occupied in reviving her discipline and read- 
justing her ritual. The instruction of the people was a special 
object of concern, and there were but few of the earlier Synods 
that did not make special provisions for it. We find throughout 
that the “ Catholic faith” was always commanded to be learned 
by the clergy, nor have we any right to assume that this was an 
entirely new regulation. Nearly all the canons were taken from 
earlier Roman canons, as may be seen by comparing the two 
codes, and if we do not find there anything about this symbol, 
it may be because the whole legislation on the subject of the 
divine office belonged to another department. However, on 
this subject we do not profess to speak. We find it in France 


* In fact, the beginning of the last clause, Hac est fides Catholica, is quite enough 
to have given the name of the ‘‘ Catholic faith” to the Psalm Quicungue vult, just as 
we commonly speak of the Credo, the Conjiteor, or the Magnificat, 
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recited at Prime in the beginning of the ninth century. It may 
have been recited long before, but we have no evidence—except 
that we can” point to no time at which it degan. We only know 
that the Church has in all ages admitted new matter into the 
divine office, just as it was judged to be suitable, and without 
any fixed rule about the authors from whom such matter was 
taken. Alcuin made a collection of prayers, hymns, and 
antiphons, and we have a very primitive form of daily office by 
him. He has selections from St. Gregory, St. Jerome, Sedulius, 
and Fortunatus, and these selections we often found in the 
office now in use. What more natural than that, having the 
Athanasian Creed before him, he should have given it a place in 
the office, and that for its own merits, apart from the name it 
bore, it should pass into universal use? What is there myste- 
rious, on the other hand, that about this time it should become 
more generally appreciated, and that, on the breaking out of the 
Greek controversy, it should be made use of? People quote 
against opponents what seems to tell against them. The 
Athanasian Creed contained no argument that could be made 
use of against the Adoptionists, or in the disputes about images, 
or in any other question of those times. It was not therefore 
made use of. The question about the procession of the Holy 
Ghost arose, and because it expressed the teaching of the 
Church it was brought forward. In these two points, and in no 
others, do we see any change; and thus it could not come into 
collision with the Creed of Nicea. It was never formally 
introduced into the professions of faith, into the liturgy, the 
sacramentary, or the catechetical instructions. It does not seem 
generally to have been proposed to the faithful. For a short 
time, and in particular provinces, it seems to have been so 
taught, but its inherent inaptitude for this office must have been 
speedily felt, and the common method resorted to. 

Seeing the use, and the only use that the creed was put to 
in those days, we may well wonder how it could have occurred 
to any one to surmise that its principle object was to cause 
alienation between the Eastern and Western Empires; but this 
surprise will be considerably increased when we learn not only 
that the creed was particularly unsuited to this purpose, but 
that no formula could be devised better calculated to bring 
about an accommodation. Strange phenomenon! Charles 
applies to his accomplices to have a receipt for setting Europe 
in a blaze, and the instrument is found adapted to settle every 
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discord. This at least we learn from Mr. Ffoulkes. When 
trying to show that the creed is a compilation, speaking of the 
several verses, he says, in words already quoted— 


Of these the verse relating to the Holy Ghost is most conspicuous. 
It is literally moderation itself. Few advocates of the Latin doctrines 


would be content to stop where it stops; few Greeks . . . would have 
declined going so far. The Holy Ghost is oe as ‘of the Father 
and the Son” first—the preposition used being “a,” not “ ex;” and 


then, “neither made, nor created, nor begotten, but ‘proceeding,” 
These words may imply, but they notably fall short of asserting, that the 
Holy Ghost proceeds from the Son (p. 263). 


The form ex Patre Filiogue does not express “a different form or 
creed from” a Patre et Filio; both were allowed, either might 
have been used. If this creed had indeed been composed by 
the wish of Charlemagne to bring about a separation with the 
East, and to justify himself for having the Fiogue inserted in 
the Nicene form, he would have had it er and not a Fito. 
According to Mr. Ffoulkes’ theory, the damnatory clauses 
were not the work of Paulinus, as being too strong for his 
moderate temperament, but were added on by Charlemagne. 
He tries to show that such language was new in that age and 
particularly characteristic of the Emperor. He is mistaken here. 
Hesitancy and doubt may always exist in questions of faith 
until the question proposed is clearly understood. St. Augustine 
may hesitate about using the word “person” in the mystery of 
the Trinity, and Jerome in using the word “ hypostatis ;” but 
only until these words have received a fixed and authoritative 
meaning. They did not doubt about the doctrine that was 
taught, or the necessity of believing Catholic doctrine in order 
to obtain eternal salvation. The absolute necessity of firmly 
believing all revealed truth, as a doctrine, is simply intolerable 
to a certain, and rapidly increasing, class of men. But it did 
not originate with Charles, nor does its presence in the creed 
intimate that he formed its expression. Similar forms are found 
in his voluminous writings, but he had the creed before him, or, 
if we must not assume this too soon, they had been brought 
before him by an authority that he was bound to respect. As 
early as 791 we find Paulinus in the symbol of faith which he 
proposed in the Council of Friuli, using these words—“ Sym- 
bolum vero et orationem dominicam omnis Christianus memo- 
riter sciat omnis ztas, omnis sexus, omnisque conditio: masculi, 
feminz, juvenes, senes, servi, liberi, privati, conjugati, innupteaque 
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puellz ; quia sine hac benedictione mullus poterit in Coelorum 
regnum percipere portionem.” * This is from Paulinus ; not that 
it is to be admitted that he composed the creed, but to point out 
that the damnatory clauses were not necessarily the creation of 
Charles’ despotic mind. 

Neither was language like this or the doctrine it involves 
quite unknown to Athanasius. Niciphorus Gregoras quotes him 
as saying that not only those who refuse to offer sacrifice to idols 
are martyrs, but those who will not deny the truth; and not they 
only are heathens (éAAérp01) who worship idols, but they also 
who deny the truth.¢f In his commentary on the words “all 
things are delivered to me,” he says—“ Whoever therefore makes 
the Son of God less (than the Father) blasphemes against God 
Himself, as thinking wrongly of His perfection ; and deserves 
the greatest punishment. For whoever dares to blaspheme 
against the hypostasis, he can obtain pardon neither in this 
life nor the next.” It appears then that there was not only 
no necessity for Charles to supplement the work of Paulinus, 
but neither Charles nor Paulinus are required to explain the 
strong language in the Athanasian Creed. 

We now pass to another matter which, however, is connected 
with the preceding by several links. It appears that the 
Iconoclasts in the eighth century brought up some question 
about the procession of the Holy Ghost, but from want of 
evidence little can be known about it. Again in 767 the 
question was brought forward, but whether it was a question 
of doctrine or of verbal formula does not appear to be quite 
clear. In 794 Charles, in his Capitularies, attacked the formula 
of Tarasius, Patriarch of Constantinople, which had _ been 
approved of and adopted by the Second Council of Nice. He 
objected to the words “from the Father by the Son” (ro é roy 
xarpos di iv), and wished to substitute for it, “from the Father 
and the Son.” He was answered, as we have seen; and silenced 
by the Pope. Some time before the year 809 a disturbance was 
created in Jerusalem, by some Frank monks of Mount Olivet 
singing the creed with this alteration, and they sought to justify 
themselves before Leo the Third on the ground that they had 
heard the creed sung in this manner in the Emperor’s private 
chapel. Leo then wrote to Charles and forwarded through him a 
profession of faith to the monks on the procession of the Holy 
Ghost ; he requested Charles to protect the monks, and evidently 


* Harduin, t. iv., 857. + Hist. Romana, \, xxvii. 
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expostulated with him on the interpolation of the creed. We 
have not been able to find Leo’s letter to Charles, but that 
he so expostulated is clear from the fact that shortly after we 
find Charles’ envoys in Rome trying, and trying in vain, to 
obtain permission to retain the /z/iogue. It must be borne in 
mind that there was no question on the doctrine of the procession 
raised in this negotiation; neither did the Pope absolutely object 
to the clause in question, for it had been in use in Spain with full 
approval, but he objected strongly to its being introduced into 
France and Germany by the mere authority of the Emperor. 

Mr. Ffoulkes tells us that the profession of faith sent by Leo 
to the monks of Mount Olivet was tampered with by Charles. 
His only ground for making this new charge is as follows—“ It 
speaks of the Holy Ghost proceeding from the Father and the 
Son in one place, and as proceeding equally from both in 
another. And at the end of the whole we read—‘ Him that 
believeth not according to this faith the Holy Catholic and 
Apostolic Church condemns.” “This,” he goes on to say, 
“was the strongest and most explicit declaration that had 
hitherto emanated from any Pope in favour of the views then 
prevalent in the West on the procession. And this, 7 have 
become convinced since from what followed, could never have 
been made by Leo the Third then.” We need not speak of the 
suggestion that there is any contradiction between “ proceeding 
from the Father and the Son” and “proceeding equally from 
both.” It was very natural that Leo should so express himself, 
seeing that his predecessor Adrian had laid down the same 
doctrine to Charles in his answer to the Capitularies.* In that 
answer the constant doctrine of the Church is irresistibly demon- 
strated by tradition, and it does not seem wonderful that Leo 
should condemn its denial, since he said to Charlemagne’s 
envoys—“ Quisquis ad hoc sensu subtiliore pertingere potest, 
et id scire, aut ita sciens credere noluerit, salvus esse non 
poterit."-+ He makes a distinction between ignorance and 
denial. The doctrine was not such that it was necessary for all 


Mr. Ffoulkes is confirmed in his judgment by what took place 

between Leo and the envoys of Charles. When this latter had 

received the Pope’s letter, he convened a Synod at Aix-la- 

Chapelle in 890, “to discuss the very point on which the 

monks had consulted the Pope with so little success—that 
Harduin, t. iv., 776. + Lbid., p. 970. 
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of the interpolated clause in the creed, and deputies were 
sent from thence to Rome with a long letter from himself, 
in which the procession of the Holy Ghost from the Son 
is not only proved, but distinguished carefully from His 
temporal mission.” We have a record of this conference given 
by Baronius* and Harduin.t The envoys having read the 
Emperor's letter, the Pope expressed his entire concurrence 
with the doctrine expressed, and said that he rejected entirely 
(funditus abjicio) the contrary. Mr. Ffoulkes surmises that if 
the Pope had really written to Charles the words quoted above, 
he would not now merely say, “ So I think, so I hold,” but “ So 
[ wrote myself in the profession which I asked His Majesty to 
read and send on for me.” Mr. Ffoulkes seems to be not very 
well versed in the etiquette of the Roman Curia, in obliging the 
Pope to refer to a letter about which there was no question. 
There was no question at all between Charles and the Pope on 
any question of faith, and consequently, when he receives the 
Emperor's profession—for the tenth time at least—he says vir- 
tually, we are agreed ; let us come to the subject of your visit. 
Binda the Notary, who left us the record of the audience, tells 
us that he omits the earlier part of the discussion which preceded 
colloquendo majus quam disputando, as it had passed from his 
memory, and accordingly he gives the remainder, which was 
majus disputando quam colloguendo. On grounds like these 
Mr. Ffoulkes does not think it unbecoming to fling about his 
charges of forgery and foul play. The real business of the 
conference was about the formula /7/iogue. The envoys pleaded 
hard that it might be permitted to remain, or even be extended 
to general use. They urged the truth of the doctrine that it 
expressed, that it had been in legitimate use elsewhere, that 
instruction to the faithful would be more efficient if the truth to 
be taught should be sung as only it could be in Mass, that there 
was danger lest, by omitting it now, people might think that the 
doctrine it expressed was to be abandoned, that the Holy See 
had granted the Emperor the privilege of having the Credo 
sung, &c. All these reasons did not prevail on the Pope. He 
was quite inflexible. He said they might sing the creed or 
recite it, as they thought best, but they must leave out the 
Vilioque. Mr. Ffoulkes’ commentary at this point is highly 
interesting. He wishes to justify his theory that the Nicene 
Creed was thrown into the background to make way for the 
* Ann, 809. + Loco cit. 
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Athanasian. The Pope had suggested, to meet one of the 
difficulties alleged, that the singing might gradually be brought 
into disuse, by which greater conformity with the Roman custom 
of saying the Creed should be obtained. The commentator 
says—“ As Charlemagne had adopted the custom of chanting 
the liturgy from Rome some years before, the not singing the 
creed was in both places, then, equivalent to the not using it.”* 
This is very bad logic and worse history ; the alternative offered 
was either to sing or recite it, and as the Credo was never 
omitted, it could not have given place to the Athanasian Symbol, 
as may be seen even in the words quoted by Mr. Ffoulkes. 

We have hitherto been engaged merely in examining the new 
theory which has lately been ventilated about the Athanasian 
Creed. We have now to see whether any more satisfactory 
account of it can be given. In the first place, we unquestionably 
find it appointed at the beginning of the ninth century, to be 
learned under the name of the “Catholic faith” by the faithful, 
and particularly by the clergy ; and also we find it freely used in 
works of controversy. We will here quote one example of such 
use. There is a treatise, De Processione Spiritus Sancti, which, 
for good reasons, is attributed to Alcuin, or if that be not clear 
enough, was undoubtedly written by some able theologian during 
the lifetime of Charlemagne. The following passage occurs in it— 


Wherefore the blessed Athanasius, the most renowned Bishop of 
Alexandria, who was the devoted assistant in the Council of Nice of 
Alexander, the Chief Pontiff in the same city, in the exposition of the 
Catholic faith which the same great Doctor wrote, and which the 
Universal Church acknowledges (confitetur), declares the procession of 
the Holy Ghost from the Father and the Son, saying: The Father is 
not made, nor created, nor begotten. The Son is from the Father only, 
not made, nor created, but begotten. The Holy Ghost from the Father 
and the Son, not made, nor created, nor begotten, but proceeding. 


* We give a few extracts from this conference which will not be uninteresting 
“Envoy. Was not the permission of singing that very creed given by yourself? Did 
this custom of singing come from us? Did not this custom come to us from here, and 
not hither from us? eo. I gave the permission for the singing, but not to add or 
take away or alter anything that is sung. . . . And that I may speak more plainly, 
for you force me to it, as long as things were going on well enough for you, there was 
no necessity that we should do anything or give occasion to others to meddle with the 
manner in which the Roman Church either sings or celebrates its sacred mysteries. 

We do not sing but read it (the Credo). (Nos enim id ipsum non cantamus 
ed legimus). . . . Envoy. Therefore, I take it, your Paternity decides, first, that 
that which is in question (the //iogue) be taken away from the symbol, and then that 
it may be lawfully taught and learned cither in singing or reading (cantando sive 
legendo). Leo. Yes, of course. 
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It would be out of place to multiply quotations from the different 
authors that spoke of this symbol in the time of Charlemagne in 
the same way as Alcuin speaks of it. It is so found in the works 
of Ratram of Corby, Theodulphus, Agobardus Aeneas, Bishop 
of Paris, Hincmar, and others, even by the showing of our oppo- 
nents. In fact, there is no question about its having been put 
forth openly and in public controversy, as the admitted work 
of Athanasius, Bishop of Alexandria, as having been known 
generally as such, as having been in some way acknowledged by 
the Church. It is quoted in due order with the authority of the 
other Fathers, only as much of it as is relevant, in defence of 
the truth, and by men most eminent for their learning, holiness 
of life, station and character. We see, at that time, no expression 
to intimate a doubt of its being genuine, or a suspicion of its being 
liable to be questioned, or a deprecation of foreseen criticism. It 
comes forth in an age of unusual intellectual activity, and there 
is not uttered a word against it; in atime of angry theological 
disputes, and is not rejected. In all this there is no question of 
mistake ; the imputation is one of secret and deliberate forgery. 
First we ask—Has it been shown? Next—lIs it simply credible? 
We have no hesitation in giving a negative answer to both 
questions. 

It must be admitted, then, that at least at the close of the 
eighth century, this symbol, at times called the “ Athanasian,” 
and at times the “Catholic faith,” was in the hands of the 
clergy, and reputed to be a genuine work. This will explain 
how the various professions of faith which we have, belonging 
to this and the previous century, seem for the most part to be 
constructed by adding that which is special in the Athanasian 
to the Nicene Creed, and then superadding such clauses as 
were necessary to exclude the heresies of the time or country. 
This is very obvious, to take one of many instances, in the 
profession of Friuli, made in 791, long before the alleged fabri- 
cation of the creed by Charles could have been thought of. 

Of direct references to it by authors before the ninth century, 
or quotations from it, we have but few; and singularly enough 
not one that has been called in question. We may be able to 
show why as many quotations are not to be found before as after 
the Carlovingian epoch, but we must not be surprised that the 
few testimonies we may bring forward are controverted, because 
those who have made up their minds to accept the theory of the 
Carlovingian origin, will throw overboard all testimonies that tell 
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against their theory. Thus Mr. Ffoulkes tells us, by way of settling 
the question of the testimony of Fortunatus, that the book has 
passages in it which are taken from Alcuin, and could not there- 
fore have been before Alcuin’s time. We may, however, be able 
to show that it is much more likely that Alcuin copied from it. 

We have seen this symbol about the close of the eighth 
century generally known as the “ Catholic faith,” and sometimes 
called the Creed of Athanasius. When, later, it was used in 
controversy, it was brought forward, and had its polemical 
weight, rather as expressing the established faith of the Church 
than as the work of any single Father. Accordingly, this latter 
point does not appear to have been raised as an element in, 
the controversy of the time; but among orthodox theologians, 
at least from the tenth century, a discussion about its authorship 
must have existed, and it is to be remembered that this dis- 
cussion never was concerned with its antiquity or its undoubted 
place in the formularies of the Church, both which points were 
naturally assumed as established, but solely extended to the 
question of its authorship. 

Atto of Fleury, in his Apology to the Kings Hugh and 
Roberts, says—“ Fidem quam alternantibus choris in Francia 
et apud Anglorum Ecclesiam variari audivi; alii enim dicunt, 
ut arbitror, secundum Athanasium.” Gerald of Corby, in his 
Life of St. Anascharius, writes—* Catholicamque Fidem quam 
composuisse beatus fertur Athanasius.” Otho—“Athanasius 
manens in Ecclesia Trevirorum sub Maximino ejus Ecclesix 
Episcopo, Quicungue vult, etc., a quibusdam dieitur edidisse.”* 
Lastly, in an Exposition of the Symbol of Athanasius published 
by Mai, in 1837, from a manuscript of the Queen of Sweden’s 
library, belonging to about the eleventh century, we read— 
“Traditur quod hoc opusculum a beatissimo Athanasio Alex- 
andrinz ecclesiz antistite sit editum. Ita namque semper eum 
vidi pratitulatum etiam in veteribus codicibus.”+ 

These authorities point out, first, the antiquity of the 
tradition of its having been written at Treves by Athanasius ; 
next, that as early as the eleventh century, ancient manuscripts 
had been collated and were found to bear out that tradition ; 
and lastly, that Vossius, in the seventeenth century, was not 
the first, as is generally asserted, to examine the question of 
authorship. 


* Op. St. Athanasii, t. ii., p. 652. Maurini. 
+ Nova Collectio Script. Vet., vol. ix., p. 396. 
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The “Exposition” published by Mai, and which seems to 
have been quite unknown, as far as we can judge, to recent 
writers on the question, is of singular importance. It most 
probably belonged to the library of the abbey of Fleury, and 
was one of those many copies made from older manuscripts 
in that century. Fleury had intimate relations with Spain, and 
is thought to have received manuscripts from a Priory subject 
to its authority in Spain as early as the .eighth century. Mai 
speaks of the writer as an able theologian, and it appears to us 
that the treatise shows the hand rather of a Spanish than a 
French commentator. 

It must be admitted that any other authorities we may be 
able to advance, considered each by each, are not of peremptory 
historical value, yet they may sometimes receive strength one 
from another, and though, perhaps, we may not be able to go 
much farther than we have gone, so as to prove anything with 
irresistible clearness, yet we may be able to show where the 
truth. most probably lies. Let us consider first the evidence of 
Venantius Fortunatus. An old collection of manuscripts was 
found in the Ambrosian library, among which was an £xfositio 
fideit Catholice Fortunati, judged to be about six hundred years 
old. The collection in which this symbol was contains an 
undoubted work of Venantius, an exposition of the Apostles’ 
Creed, with this inscription — /ortunato presbytero conscripta. 
Muratori maintained that this Fortunatus was Venantius, Bishop 
of Poitiers towards the end of the sixth century. The £2/osztio 
is now printed with his other works, and we can only judge 
whether its style, its matter, and all that we can ascertain about 
it, fits him. As he became bishop long after he had been famous 
as an author, his works were always entitled Fortunati, or Lortu- 
nati presbytort. He was known to his contemporaries by this 
name, and is never mentioned in the writings of his friend 
Gregory of Tours by any other. There is no other Fortunatus 
who could have written a work like this, without any reference 
to events after the beginning of the eighth century; and 
Amalaire, the Archbishop of Treves in the ninth century, who 
was sometimes called Fortunatus, could never have been styled 
Presbyterus. The undertaking was congenial to him, as he also 
wrote an Exposition on the Apostles’ Creed and the Lord's 
Prayer ; and a passage in his Exposition on the Apostles’ Creed 
seems to show a knowledge of the Athanasian Creed, at least 
Muratori thought so. We have at the end of the first paragraph, 
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“Cunctis credentibus qu continentur in symbolo salus animarum 
et vita perpetua bonis actibus preparatur ;” and at the beginning 
of the next, “ Salvus esse non poterit qui recte de salute non 
crediderit,” which words are merely a paraphrase of the first two 
verses in the Athanasian Creed. These appear to be no slight 
indications of authorship, and hence Waterland and others of 
great authority have looked on Venantius Fortunatus as the 
author of this Exposition. We owe to Mr. Ffoulkes the sugges- 
tion that Fortunatus influenced a theological movement in the 
Third Synod of Toledo, in 589.* The Fourth Synod of Toledo, 
presided over by St. Isidore, was convened in 633. Now in the 
confession of faith of this Synod we have nearly the whole 
Athanasian Creed reproduced word for word—“ Nec confundimus 
personas nec substantiam separamus—filium a Patre non factum 
sed genitum asserimus. Spiritum vero sanctum nec creatum nec 
genitum, sed procedentem a Patre et Filio profitemur.”+ Nor is 
this all. We have a letter from Isidore, who presided at this 
Council, to Pope Eugenius, in which we find these words—“ Quod 
sicut illud sancti Athanasii de fide Sanctze Trinitatis sancta 
Ecclesia approbat et custodit, quasi sit fidei Catholicz articulus. 
Quod nisi quis fideliter firmiterque crediderit, salvus esse non 
poterit.”} Here we have Fortunatus writing a commentary on 
the Athanasian Creed when a priest, and later on influencing, as 
a theologian, the Third Synod of Toledo. The same creed is 
embodied in the profession of faith at the Fourth Synod forty 
years later, and St. Isidore, its president, quotes it in a letter to 
Pope Eugenius. Take any of these testimonies separately, and 
it may be weak enough: take them together as throwing light 
one on the other, and their strength will be found hard to break. 
They point out the way in which this creed came to be recog- 
nized by the Spanish Church.§ But yet it remains to be shown 
how Fortunatus himself could have come by it. 

His biographer, Luchi, shows that he must have come to 
France from Italy, at latest in 565, as the following year his 
friend, Nicetius, Bishop of Treves, to whom he dedicated a poem, 


* F. oe. 

t Tolet, iv., cap. 1. 

t Migne, Ixxxiii., 908. 

§ The fullest communication between the French and Spanish Churches must 
have existed even before this through the monks of Lerins. St. Vincent, in the 
fifth century, gives us the greater part of the Symbol Quécungue word for word, but 
he could not have known it as other than the Fides Catholica (Vide the diatribe by 
Montfaucon, in Symbol Quicungue, Op. St. Athanasii, t. ii., p. 652). 
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died. The successor of Nicetius, Magnericus, was also his friend, 
for he also had a poem, and as he celebrates their domestic life, 
their hospitality, and country house, we know that he must have 
been familiar with them.” He celebrates in verse his arrival at 
Treves, and spent the best part of his life in its neigh- 
bourhood. Moreover, Fortunatus was not only the best scholar 
of his day, but he took a particular interest in the monuments 
of saints of former days. Tombs, shrines, and relics were 
objects of great devotion to him, for he has celebrated them 
in verse; and as he has written the lives of several saints, 
traces of them must have had a peculiar interest in his 
eyes. Now, St. Athanasius arrived in Treves about two 
hundred years before Fortunatus went there, and he remained 
for about two years and four months. The good people of 
Treves were naturally proud of this distinction, and as their 
hospitality to Athanasius was known in the East, many confes- 
sors persecuted by the Arians fled there for refuge. St. Paulinus, 
the successor of St. Maximinus, who had given hospitality to 
Athanasius, was banished to Phrygia, for refusing to sign the 
Arian formula in the Synod of Arles, so that Treves became 
celebrated on account of its connection with Athanasius and 
its resistance to the heretics. It was visited by St. Hilary, 
St. Jerome, and St. Martin. As Fortunatus was, during his 
visit, writing the life of St. Martin, or, at least, preparing the 
materials, he no doubt took a deep interest in the place, and 
his two friends, the Bishops Nicetius and Magnericus, would 
naturally have permitted his inspection of their archives. 

If the judgment of the learned and sound historical criteria 
are to be depended on, there must have been at that very time 
a famous manuscript of the Athanasian Creed in the archives of 
Treves, and it does not seem an unwarrantable conjecture that 
Fortunatus got hold of it, and gave it to the world with the 
Expositio of which we have already spoken. Moreover, there 
was an immemorial tradition at Treves, that Athanasius had 
written the symbol there, and this may in part account for the 
presence of the manuscript.* That known as the Colbertine 
belonged to Charles the Bald, and must therefore, at the very 
least, have existed before the year 877, when he died. Its 
age, however, is judged from the writing to be still greater. 
Antelmi dates it from 600. Tillemont agrees with him. There 
is a note on this MS., saying that it had been copied from a 


* Vide Bollandus in 11 Maii; Baronius, Azn. 303. 
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MS. at Treves. The copy at Treves was not perfect, and from 
a reference to the Eutychian heresy, Waterland judges it pro- 
bably to be as old as the middle of the fifth, or the beginning of 
the sixth century. Antelmi sets it as high as 450: Tillemont 
at 550.* Wecan hardly obtain from Mr. Ffoulkes’ comment a 
fair estimate of the judgment of Waterland on Montfaucon. Of 
the former he says—“ Waterland . . assigns them a date two 
hundred years later than M. Antelmi. Besides, he has forgotten 
to notice what Montfaucon told Muratori personally, viz., that 
he thought neither manuscript earlier than the reign of Charle- 
magne.” Now Waterland tabulates the Treves manuscript at 
660. He says—“The remaining part of the creed is very 
different from the common copies, and seems to have been so 
contrived with design, . . and it is to me an argument that 
the manuscript was written while the Eutychian controversy was 
at its height, about the end of the fifth or beginning of the sixth 
century, though I have set it a great deal lower, because this is 
not the place to explain the matter fully, nor would I too for to 
indulge a bare conjecture. It is sufficient to suppose it written 
in the seventh century,” &c.f As for Montfaucon, whatever he 
told in the anecdotes of Muratori, we have it from himself that 
he judged the Colbertine manuscript to be earlier than Charle- 
magne, and that every competent judge (feridi guigue) assigned 
it to about the age of Pepin, and that its chief value was in its 
testimony to the earlier manuscript of Treves.; 

Now if we take the old tradition of Treves, the manuscript, 
the presence of Fortunatus there in the sixth century, his 
publishing the symbol with a commentary, its appearance in 
Spain shortly after his influence began to be felt there, the 
testimony of the Fourth Council of Toledo with the letter of 
Isidore, have we not something like a history that is neither 
fantastic nor improbable? If we come down a little more than 
a century we find the Spanish form of faith passing into France, 
the “Catholic faith” learnt by the people, and Alcuin and 
Paulinus using the language of Athanasius. And to connect 
Alcuin with Fortunatus, we have only to remember that he who 
was admitted to the Council of Frankfort on account of his great 
knowledge of ecclesiastical matters, was an ardent admirer of 
the editor of St. Athanasius, wrote his epitaph, and was familiar 
with his works. 

Various difficulties occur here. First, how could the creed 


* Waterland, chap. iv. + Chap. iv. ~ Diatribe in Symb. Quicungue. 
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have remained unknown to St. Jerome when he visited Treves ? 
The difficulty is grave, and the only answer we can suggest is 
that its value was unknown, or perhaps its presence. Fortunatus 
was a scholar cultivated beyond his age. He may have searched 
among documents which few would care to explore. He may 
have found a MS. of the Catholic faith lying unknown in the 
archives of Treves, and knowing the traditions of the place, and 
having perhaps some other clue to its origin he may have judged 
that it was the work of Athanasius. Similar discoveries occur 
every day. His own treatise lay hundreds of years unknown. 
Most of the classics, many of the writings of the Fathers, nearly 
half the productions of the middle ages, have lain for centuries 
in obscurity, are even in our own days frequently brought to 
light, and many more remain to be discovered. We do not 
pretend to have given a demonstrative proof of what we have 
said. It is merely a historical conjecture, but it is not based on 
violent suppositions or an unjust manipulation of the monuments 
that stand before us. The truth, however, of any one of the 
series of events here related would in itself be fatal to Mr. 
Ffoulkes’ theory. 

The Treves and Colbertine manuscripts are not alone in speak- 
ing of the existence of the Athanasian Creed before the beginning 
of the ninth century. Out of seven tabulated by Waterland, 
and credited to the eighth or an earlier century, we may mention 
one of singular interest. Lambecius, librarian at the imperial 
library of Vienna, where this MS. is or was preserved, gives a 
description of it. It is written in letters of gold, and contains a 
poem by Charlemagne, in which he says he gave that very copy 
as a present to Pope Adrian. This Pope died in 795. There is 
also an attestation by a notary of the Empire prefixed to the 
psalter in which this copy is found, to the effect that it belonged 
to Hildegard, wife of Charlemagne, during her lifetime, and that 
after her death it was given by him to the Church of Bremen, on 
the occasion of his naming St. Willehad to that see. Mr. Ffoulkes 
says there is nothing either in the dedicatory verses or in the 
notary’s attestation to prevent his supposing that it was given 
nearly a century later by Charles the Bald to Pope Adrian the 
Second, and that it cannot have been given both to Adrian and 
the Church of Bremen within a few years. It is only necessary 
for us to show that there is no part of the testimony given which 
contradicts the statement that it once belonged to Charles the 
Great, and was given by him to Adrian the First. If, as 
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Lambecius judges, it was given to the Pope on the occasion of 
his coronation, the 1oth of February, 772, Hildegard being then 
Queen, it might afterwards, in 783, be given to the Church of 
Bremen as a memorial of Hildegard, with the concurrence of 
Charles, or perhaps by his own act. In this way it might be 
said to have been used by Hildegard, and mention of Adrian 
would have been omitted, either because he had not used it, or 
because its donation to him was sufficiently attested by the 
verses of Charles. Anyhow, both testimonies agree in this, that 
it once belonged to Charles, who was the husband of Hildegard, 
and contemporary of Adrian. 

It remains only to be seen, by examining the creed itself, 
whether it can reasonably be attributed to Athanasius, or, as 
many undoubtedly competent persons suppose, be referred to 
some other author. The fact that it has not been mentioned by 
ecclesiastical writers or controversialists for two hundred years 
after the time of that Father is an evident proof of its not being 
known as his work, even in Treves itself. But when we bear in 
mind the persecutions, the wars, the absence of literary curiosity, 
which marked that period, when we remember the multitude of 
more striking works which have remained yet longer in obscurity, 
and are nevertheless universally admitted to be genuine when no 
polemical interest militates against them, we ought to see that, 
if there is no further difficulty, this alone should have no great 
force. Mr. Ffoulkes relies upon a work as having been the 
production of Alcuin which is nowhere referred to in his 
admitted works, which is not spoken of by his contemporaries, 
and which for nearly a thousand years was utterly lost to the 
world.* We do not find fault with him for this. There are here, 
at least, good reasons for his assumption, but then he must 
tolerate equal liberty in those who oppose his views. There is 
nothing absurd, as far as we have seen, in the time honoured 
tradition ; from an examination of the work itself we may see 
whether it is unlikely to be true. 

It is first-objected that the creed is manifestly a patchwork 
made up of sentences found scattered in the writings of the 
Fathers and other authors of every age. To this we reply that 
it exhibits a unity and completeness surpassing that of most 
works, and not exceeded by any. That every passage can be 
paralleled by sentences taken from the Fathers, shows that it 
is what it professes to be, a symbol of Catholic teaching ; but if 


* Liber de processtone Spir. Sanct. 
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we compare it with attempts to summarize their teaching we shall 
see that it is the type and model on which their teachings are 
based. Not that we mean to imply that they had this creed 
before their eyes, but they had the faith of the Catholic Church 
of which this is the most perfect exponent. There are no 
artificial seams, awkward joinings, unreciprocal connections. We 
see a sequence in the thought answering that of the verse, and a 
balance of rhythm and antithesis fully sustained from first to last. 
The opening corresponds with the closing words, and _ both 
extend their significance over the whole production. There 
is a simplicity too in the expansion, and a continuous glow in 
the expression that dispels at once all thought of its having 
been produced but by one skilled, masterly, and almost inspired 
hand. Compare it with the verses of Paulinus and you will see 
that it could not belong either to him or his age. 

But then there are doctrinal difficulties. Athanasius refused 
to speak of three “hypostases,’ and we have three “ Persons” 
expressly proposed in the symbol. This is really no difficulty, 
for at the time of the Council of Nicawa the Latin fersona was no 
equivalent for the Greek hypostasis. Hypostasis then meant 
subsistence, or at least signified subsistence, zz recto, and the 
personal relation, zz obfigue. Hence St. Jerome would not say 
there were “ three hypostases,” because he feared that Aypfostasis 
meant subsistence. In the same way St. Augustine at one time 
feared to use the word /ersona because its theological meaning 
had not yet been conventionally fixed. As has been said 
already, there was no hesitation on any side about the doctrine, 
but the “erminology was unsettled, and they were bound to guard 
against giving offence, just as our theologians would be at the 
present day if some new heresy exacted fresh verbal distinctions. 
Moreover, Athanasius, with qualifications, accepted the three 
hypostases. In the form of faith which he accepted from 
Paulinus of Antioch, and corrected with his own hand, we 
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Treves, if he desired to arm his friends there against the machi- 
nations of the Arians, already threatening to become extended 
to Western Europe, he would have taught them to use Jersona, 
meaning by that word, as since it has ever been made to mean, 
the divine relation zz recto, and the Divine Being zx obliquo. 
Another objection remains, and that is that this creed seems 


* Epiphanius, |. ii., t. 3, xxi. 
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to refer to the Nestorian and Eutychian heresies, in language that 
Athanasius could not have used. It is admitted that many 
highly competent judges have held this opinion, and accordingly 
they have sought to fix the authorship on some Latin writer. 
But with all respect to their great authority, we may be 
permitted to say, that the objection should carry no weight 
with it. The creed, of its own nature, sets forth the doctrine 
of the Incarnation, and that setting forth, necessarily with a 
view to confute the Arian heresy, must speak of the “oneness” 
of the Man-God, and the distinctness of the two natures. The 
language used no more belongs to the time of these heresies 
than the words a Patre et Filio belong to the time of Photius. 
If it was desired to condemn Nestorius, words would have been 
used such as we find in the Canons of the Council of Ephesis ; 
or, if Eutyches was to be condemned, such as are given in the 
declaration of the Fathers at Chalcedon. But we only find such 
language as Athanasius himself, and the Fathers of his time, 
might have used.* 

It remains to be said, that in speaking of a ¢radition in 
support of our view, we do not mean a Catholic, but a local 
tradition. The fact that the symbol is called “Athanasian” in 
the breviary, or that it has been so named in a Provincial 
Synod, or even spoken of as such by one of the Popes, is no 
indication of anything but a private judgment on its authorship. 
The tradition, then, is a matter of free historical inquiry, and 
though we are by no means disposed to submit to the verdict of 
men who ignore the high qualities and motives of those whose 
verity guarantees the genuineness of our ecclesiastical monu- 
ments, we can never object to the fullest discussion of historical 
facts, as long as history keeps within its proper sphere. Mr. 
Ffoulkes promises, or seems to expect, the discovery of some 
new frauds, he leads us to understand that he is engaged in a 
work of Christian archeology, that appears under the sanction 
of a respected name, and we shall always know how to give full 
value to his discernment and impartiality. As for the Athanasian 
Creed, one thing is certain, it existed long before Charlemagne, 
and was known in his time, and acknowledged to be a truthful 
expression of Catholic faith. ~ Beyond this, whatever can be 


* This is abundantly shown by Waterland (chap. vii.), where he proves very 
clearly that there is not a word in this part of the symbol which had not been equiva- 
lently used in the times of Athanasius, and that the express terms of condemnation 
which were used to confute these heresies are not to be found in the symbol. 
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said may be received as conjecture, or historical discernment, or 
justifiable theory, as the case may be. To us it seems that the 
justification of our views is mainly supported by the authority 
of Fortunatus. If, considering all things, he judged it to be 
the work of Athanasius, all that follows is not only explained, 
but the wisdom that directed its use is vindicated. That the 
Anglican Church should withdraw it from a use that it was 
never fitted to serve, is natural enough. But, it is to be feared, 
that doing so now is a virtual abandonment of a dogmatic 
standpoint. The disbelieving movement has joined its forces to 
the rationalistic, and the unfortunate Establishment is drifting 
away from every ecclesiastical landmark. IJ 


*.* Since this article was in type, the discussion on the 
Athanasian Creed in the Upper House of Convocation has been 
published. The Bishop of Lincoln, in a very able address, has 
examined some of the questions that we have been dealing with, 
and we are happy to say, for the most part, with the same result. 
With regard to Alcuin’s letter, however, Dr. Wordsworth 
suggests that it may have referred to a document sent by 
Paulinus from the Council of Frankfort to the bishops of Spain. 
It appears to us, nevertheless, that the Regula fidet of which 
we have spoken must be the work referred to, and if anything, 
beyond what we have already said, is necessary to show this, we 
here submit it for consideration. 

We have a letter from Alcuin to Charlemagne dated 798,* 
in which he speaks of a /ibcllus, published by Felix the Adop- 
tionist, Bishop of Urgel, and urges the King to have copies of it 
sent to the Pope, to Paulinus, and to others, that they might 
write against it ad defensionem Fidei Catholice. “ Et si equaliter 
et concorditer cunctorum in professione vel defensione Catholic. 
fidei resonant scripta, intelligi potest quod per omnia ora et 
corda unus loquitur Spiritus,” &c. After this we have a 
treatise in three books written by Paulinus, and, as we learn 
by the dedication to Charles, undertaken by his desire ; and, 
as we also read that it occupied Paulinus for a year, it could not 
have been finished till about the beginning of the year 800. 
We have also the Carmen de Regula Fidei, composed about the 
same time, and, as Madrisius tells us, forwarded with the treatise 
to Charles, and lastly, the fragment of a letter in which Paulinus 

* Epist. \xxxv. 
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asks the King to have the Carmen, or perhaps the whole 
work, sent as a gift to Alcuin.* Let us see whether this 
Carmen sufficiently explains Alcuin’s letter, said to be written 
in 800. The Carmen, if not strictly a compendium, is an epilogue 
to the treatise, and they mutually throw light one on the other. 
In the preface to the treatise Paulinus promises, as a safeguard 
for the future, to oppose everything that Felix has written 
against the rule of faith ; the Carmen is styled the rule of faith ; 
Alcuin congratulates him on writing @ ¢aratio fidez. Then, in 
his preface, Paulinus makes a curious calculation, in which the 
number of the cardinal virtues is the prime factor, and the sum 
total is made mystically to represent the work he has under- 
taken ; in the Carmen, as we have seen, the idea is expressed by 
the four rivers of Paradise springing from one fountain. Alcuin 
says of the work he praises—“ Ubi de uno lucidissimo et salu- 
berrimo Paradisi fonte, quatuor virtutum flumina .. . rura 
irrigare conspexi.” Lastly, Paulinus writes to the King—“I beg 
that this not very valuable, but, anyhow, little gift (#znusculum) 
be sent to Albinus (Alcuin), ‘mihi super omnia flaventium favo- 
rum dulcissimi mella,’” &c. Alcuin replies—‘“ Cum beatitudinis 
vestre litteras omni favo dulciores intueri,” &c. A comparison 
also of the letter which Alcuin wrote to Charles about the /bellus 
of Felix, and that which he wrote to Paulinus, thanking him for 
his work, shows that what he desired to obtain in one letter he 
acknowledges to have received in the other. In the first, he 
asks that a defence of the Catholic faith may be provided, that 
by the concordant writings of many the same spirit may speak: 
in the mouths and hearts of all. “Defensione Catholice fidei 
resonant scripta ... per omnium ora et corda unus loquitur 
Spiritus,” &c. To Paulinus he writes—“ Una tamen fides ubique 
resonaret.” He offers to Charles to help him in writing a defence 
of the Faith, He writes to Paulinus—“Quod mea optavit 
humilitas vestra implevit sublimitas.” He is urgent in writing 
to Charles. He tells Paulinus that he had completed “Quod 
diu optavi et sepius Domino Regi suasi.” We find explained 
here the very words that Mr. Ffoulkes says refer to the Symbol 
Quicungue. Finally, the whole correspondence shows that the 
desideratum was to provide a rule of faith to guard the people 
against the Adoptionist heresy. Mr. Ffoulkes only points to a 
work that leaves dogmatic questions just where they were at the 
death of Athanasius. 
* Migne, xcix., p. 468. 
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EVERY one must agree in saying that the right time to arrive on a visit 
anywhere is the evening. It is so pleasant to drive up to a hospitable door 
in the dusk, and try and fancy what the grey indistinct scene really is like, 
and then to come down fresh and rested the next morning and compare 
ones conjectures with the reality. I had always heard that the Von 
Léwenstein’s place, near S——, was very pretty, but my imagination 
had failed to depict anything half so charming as that summer villa and 
its grounds proved to be. The house had been built by its present mistress 
on the model of one which overlooks the Bay of Naples, and which had 
taken her fancy while she was travelling in Italy with her mother, many, 
many years before I first made her acquaintance. It stood about half way 
up a hill which had originally been covered with vines to its very summit ; 
a space had been cleared for the house and gardens, but with’ this exception 
the vineyards still remained. The views from various points in the grounds 
were very lovely ; all around we saw other vineclad hills, and beyond them 
towered dark mountains covered with forests of pine. 

About three miles off, at the foot of the hills, and almost surrounded by 
them, lay the charming little capital of W , With its well wooded environs 
and pretty winding river. The best view of S was to be obtained from 
the verandah which ran along the front of the house; a flight of steps at 
each end led into the Baroness’ rose garden, which was just in its greatest 
perfection at the time of my visit. But the whole house was like a garden, 


so many and so varied were the flowers which were disposed with the most 
The arrange- 








consummate taste, in every available nook and corner of it. 
ment of the sitting rooms was very peculiar; the hall, and a large and lofty 
dining room, occupied the whole centre of the house from back to front, on 
each side of these were the music room, the drawing room, and the private 
sitting rooms of the various members of the family, both suites of rooms 
ending in a conservatory which opened on to the verandah, as did also the 
dining room. These conservatories were arranged as sitting rooms; one 
of them was our habitual breakfast parlour on fine mornings, and a 
pleasanter one could hardly exist. Altogether, if ever I felt tempted to 
exclaim— 
How good is man’s life, the mere living ! 
it was during the weeks that I spent at the Rosenberg, for my entertainers 
knew how to make the wheels of existence move with a smoothness which 
must have contented a Sybarite. 

There was far less formality and ostentation than English ideas would 


have led one to expect, for the family of the Von Léwensteins is as old, and 
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as wealthy too, as almost any in the south of Germany, and they are justly 
proud of their long, unbroken line of noble ancestors, and of the castle 
among the mountains of the Black Forest, which was the cradle of their 
race. Surely not one of all the former Barons von Léwenstein can have 
been a more striking person than my host: he was an old man, but I used 
to think him quite as handsome as either of his two handsome sons ; and 
the dignified courteousness of his manner is not easy to describe. He was 
the chosen friend and chief adviser of the King of W——, the Prime Minister 
in fact of that tiny State, and the most important personage in that miniature 
Court. Every morning he used to ride into S and repair to the palace, 
often dining at his own town house, and not returning to the Rosenberg 
till nearly supper time. It was very nice to see him and his sons together, 
they got on so well with one another, and were such firm friends. The 
relation between father and son is very beautiful when seen in perfection, 
which it rarely is, more rarely perhaps than any other relation ; certainly 
it is more variable than any other in intensity, especially as regards the 
feeling of the son towards the father. The brothers were very much alike. 
Max, the elder, was somewhat insipid looking in his colourless fairness, 
with his pale grey eyes, and flaxen hair; he was a dreamy, indolent, 
unpractical person, and spent nearly all his time in the music room, for 
he was a composer and performer of no mean kind. Karl, the younger, was 
far the handsomer of the two ; his eyes were the colour of his native skies, 
and the sunlight seemed to have got entangled somehow in the crisp curls 
of his golden hair. His talent for painting was as remarkable as his 
brother’s for music, and he pursued his art with as much energetic 
industry as if he had been obliged to earn his daily bread. He rode 
into S—— each morning with his father and devoted the early part of 
the day to his easel. Our visits to his studio in the Von Léwensteins 
town house used to be among my greatest enjoyments. At that time he 
was painting a favourite dog and horse, belonging to the Queen, who was 
away from S—~—, the picture being intended as a surprise for her upon her 
return. He was a very clever portrait painter, too, and had the rare gift 
of idealizing the faces he transferred to his canvas, without in the least 
diminishing the truthfulness of the resemblance. His aunt said to me one 
day—* Karl makes people look as they will look in Heaven.” And I think 
she was right in thus defining the peculiar charm which the likenesses taken 
by her favourite nephew certainly possessed. 

The old Baron had lost his wife many years before, and his sister, Ida 
von Léwenstein, had always lived with him during the greater part of the 
year ever since. The Rosenberg was hers, and the whole party generally 
spent the months of May, June, and July there. In August, the Baron and 
his sons used to go off to the Stamm-schloss among the mountains, while 
Ida went to a delightful little estate which belonged to her, on the shore of 
the Lake of Lucerne. About the middle of November they all met again 
in S——, and spent the winter in their town house, for the winter months 
are the “season” there, and it was amusing to hear the remarks people 
made to me on the absurdity of the English fashion in this respect. “We 
have our dinners, balls, concerts, and operas, when the weather is cold, and 
the days are dark and short,” they would say; “and then when the spring 
comes, and the weather is fine and warm, and the evenings are long, we go 
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away and enjoy the country. We manage much better than you English 
do.” And I could not contradict them. 

Ida was one of the principal persons in the society of the neighbourhood; 
at the time of which I write, El/e avait déja doublé le cap redoubtable de 
la quarantaine, and yet she ‘was as attractive, in her own way, as ever. 
She had never been nice looking at any age, and now that she was no 
longer young, she had the good sense to content herself with the sober tints 
of autumn, and never made the least attempt to appear younger than she 
really was. She talked extremely well; indeed she had the art of making 
anything she chose to tell appear the most interesting story imaginable. 
One day she gave me a droll account of the various suitors she had had in 
bygone years, and her reasons for refusing them. “I wonder you never 
liked any one out of them all,” I remarked. “I dd like a great many of 
them very much,” she answered ; “ only I never liked any man well enough 
to be willing to give up my-liberty and tie myself to him for life. Besides, 
[ should have been sure to get tired of him.” She told the simple truth 
about herself when she thus spoke, as I heard from other people.’ There 
certainly was a great lack of feminine softness and dependence about her, 
as a single glance at her large, determined mouth, and straight chin, was 
enough to show. 

During the months she spent at the Rosenberg her friends knew that 
she was always “at home” two afternoons in the week, and I never enjoyed 
any form of society half so much as these receptions ; they had not the 
formality which necessarily belongs to a regular garden party, or indeed to 
any kind of premeditated entertainment ; no one came who did not want to, 
or stayed longer than he liked, or did anything he would rather not have 
done. The guests began to arrive about three, and from that time till 
nearly seven, there was a constant coming and going. Some strolled about 
the grounds, some gathered in the music room, all seemed amused and 
happy. I cannot think how the dull people, and the stupid people, and 
the disagreeable people, were kept away, but somehow they never made 
their appearance. Of course the chief occupation was talking, and certainly 
if ever the difficult art of conversation was thoroughly understood, it was 
understood at the Rosenberg. The tone, was admirable, too; there was so 
much breadth, and such an absence of anything like personal gossip, or 
petty slander, or prejudice. 

With all this ease and freedom, however, there were very strong class 
ideas, and the invisible cordon which inclosed the charmed circle formed 
a barrier almost impossible to be passed by those born outside of it. 
Wealth was, in itself, no passport, for money is not a leveller of socia] 
distinctions in Germany to the extent it is among ourselves. Riches are 
not treated with undue honour there, nor is poverty regarded as a disgrace, 
but farvenus are held in abomination, and xouveaux-riches sigh in vain 
for admission into even the merest outskirts of good society; or rather, 
they wou/d sigh in vain, if they desired such admission, but Germans, as 
a rule, are free from any wish to intrude into a class above them. No one 
who could be said to have ever been engaged in any kind of trade, or 
whose immediate predecessors had been so engaged, would, under any 
circumstances, have been received on terms of equality at the Rosenberg. 
Yet well connected persons, who were poor, came there as honoured guests, 
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and were treated with invariable kindness. I have seen Max mark the 
fingering of a difficult passage of music for some little governess, and Karl 
correct the sketches of a friend who was obliged to eke out a scanty income 
by giving lessons in painting. Of course English luxury and love of display, 
in dress for instance, render it almost impossible for persons equal in 
cultivation, good breeding, and refinement, but very unequal in the amount 
of their respective incomes, to mix freely in society; but where much greater 
simplicity prevails the case becomes quite different. The Von Léwensteins’ 
class ideas were a sort of religion to them ; at least, they none of them had 
any other, but were the most complete Nihilists that could be imagined, and 
I could never have understood what that sect, if such it may be termed, now 
spreading so widely in the unhappy State Church of Russia, really is, if I 
had not stayed so jong at the Rosenberg. The greater part of the nominal 
Protestants to be found among the German aristocracy are, at least in the 
south, nothing more than thorough going liberals ; and, if one could imagine 
a sufficient excuse for unbelief, that excuse might surely be found in 
the gloomy unattractiveness of the system which calls itself German 
Protestantism. But no Catholic guest of the Von Léwensteins ever 
experienced the slightest difficulty in practising his religion ; for instance, 
whatever plans might be made for Sunday, care was invariably taken that 
a carriage should be at the disposal of any one who might be going into 
S—— to hear Mass, however early in the morning. 


I. 

How well I remember the last evening of my visit. We had music after 
supper, ‘as usual, and then we all went aut of doors for an hour or so, 
according to our almost invariable custom. The evening was perhaps the 
pleasantest part of the whole day in that delicious climate, and much as I 
always admired the view from the verandah when I saw it by day, I used 
to think it looked even more beautiful by moonlight. It was specially lovely 
on that last evening, or else I noticed its different features more particularly 
knowing that it would, in all probability, be a long time before I saw them 
again. The whole landscape was so distinctly visible in the soft, bright light 
of the golden moon, the dark mountains in the distance, the hills a little 
nearer, the picturesque city at their feet, the woods, and the shining river. 

“I don’t believe anybody ever saw anything more enchanting even in 
fairyland,” I said to Max, who was pacing up and down the verandah with 
me. “ Yes, it is a pretty view,” he answered rather absently; “but I was 
thinking of something very different. One doesn’t care much about a view 
when one is wretched at heart,” he added, stroking his moustache and 
sighing wearily. “I suppose not,” I rejoined; “but then we are both 
anything but wretched, and so we can’t judge. I am sure / have had 
had nothing but enjoyment ever since I came into this house, and one 
doesn’t need to stay in it long to see how happy yow all are.” “ Don't 
include me in the a//, please,” Max said ; “ but it’s only natural you should 
think as you do, for I know my duty to myself and to those around me too 
well not to try and be cheerful. From what you say, it appears that I 
succeed, but you little know what the effort costs me.” I could hardly 
suppress a smile at the idea of such selfdenying endeavours to be cheerful 
on the part of the selfish, indolent Max ; but I composed my countenance, 
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for I plainly perceived that he was longing to unburden himself of his secret 
sorrows, and I thought it would be rather amusing to hear his story, as told 
by himself. I knew its principal features tolerably well already, for Ida had 
given me several hints as to the cause of a certain expression of pseudo- 
melancholy which was occasionally to be remarked upon the countenance 
of her elder nephew, but I carefully concealed this fact, and after a little 
more preparatory conversation had passed between us, and solemn oaths 
of secresy had been administered to me, Max proceeded to tell me “all 
about himself,” as he said. 

His father had chosen for his wife the daughter of a Norman seigneur, who 
had married one of Max’s mother’s dearest friends. The arrangement had 
been formally concluded about three years before, to the great satisfaction of 
both families. Max had in no way been consulted, indeed he had been at the 
University all the time the negotiations were going on, but he had all the 
strongly marked ideas of his class as to the duty of an eldest son in deferring 
completely to his father in the matter of marriage, and his nature being very 
much the reverse of energetic, he had passively acquiesced in the destiny 
that was marked out for him; so that all had gone smoothly until the 
autumn before I knew him, when he went to travel in the Pyrenees, and 
during his wanderings met a young lady who impressed his fancy a good 
deal. “I saw her several times,” he said, “and sat near her once or twice 
at the fable d’héte, for we were at the same place for two or three days. | 
even went to Church one hot Sunday morning in order to look at her again. 
She was so charming, I couldn’t half describe her properly, however I were 
to try. She had the loveliest eyes and complexion, and such a sweet 
expression. Ach, sie war giltlich!” UHe paused. 1 didn’t quite know 
what to say, so I said nothing, and he presently went on—‘ As soon as 
I got home I told my father all about her, and begged him to find some 
excuse for breaking off my engagement, but he at once refused absolutely. 
I was angry at the time, and have been wretched ever since. However, | 
suppose he is right, zodlesse oblige, and of course I would not do anything 
in the least dishonourable and unworthy of my name. But yet you know a 
man can’t resign himself to a blighted life without a struggle, and sometimes 
it seems foo hard. This afternoon, for instance, my father has been settling 
some money matters in reference to my marriage, and I feel more depressed 
than ever. Look at this likeness of my faxcée, you won’t be able to say what 
you think, so you needn't say anything.” 

We stepped off the verandah, and out of the shadow of the house; the 
light of the moon was so bright that I could perfectly distinguish every 
detail of the photograph which Max put into my hand, and it was a very 
unattractive person that I saw, so that I scarcely knew how to console my 
companion. “She may be much nicer looking than that now,” I said at 
last ; “I can tell by the dress that the likeness was taken some time ago. 
You haven’t.seen her since she was a child, and you say you shouldn’t have 
recognized this photograph. Perhaps when she leaves the convent where 
she is at school, and you go to visit her, you will find her quite unlike the 
picture. And if she’s not exactly pretty, I dare say she’s very nice and 
pleasant, and you know one never thinks much about the looks of the people 
one lives with.” 

At this moment Ida called to me from the verandah—‘“ My dear child, 
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are you never coming indoors? Why don’t you remind that selfish Max 
that you have a long journey before you tomorrow?” Thereupon Max 
slipped the unfortunate photograph back into his waistcoat pocket ; I looked 
up at him with the most sympathizing face I could assume, and said, laying 
my fingers lightly on his arm—“ It’s very, very kind of you to have told me 
all this ; I shall often send my good wishes to you from over the sea, and I 
do believe it will all come right somehow. When it does, don’t forget the 
Englishwoman’s prophecy!” And then we went in. I must confess that I 
felt rather odd the next morning when I encountered my companion of the 
evening before, but Max’s selfpossession was equal to any emergency, and 
soon after breakfast the carriage was announced, and he and Ida drove 
down with me to the station. At the very last moment he handed a 
beautiful bouquet in at the window of the railway carriage, saying as he did 
so— Don’t forget your promise of secresy; ¢reu und fest, you know.” “ La 
donna é mobile,” | answered, and the train moved off. 

I had plenty of time that day to think over his story, and as I did so, the 
shallowness of his nature struck me more and more. With all his grace and 
cultivation and charm of manner, he was very heartless and superficial. 
His affection could never be worth having; the affection of such a one as 
he was never is, for water cannot rise above its source. And his dejection 
was so evidently unreal too; it was nothing more than the disappointed 
caprice of a spoilt child; he had so long been accustomed to have the tree 
shaken for him whenever he wished, that now he could not bear to sigh 
in vain for a fruit which appeared so very tempting. The ready fluency 
with which he had spoken of his grief proved that it was not very bitter, 
ce ne sont gue les maux médiocres qui penvent étre exprimés. Besides, poor 
and shallow characters like his never can have any deep grief to confide, 
for they never know what such grief is, any more than they ever know 
the best and purest kind even of mere earthly happiness ; both extremes 
are avoided in the road along which they travel steadily through life. Of 
course I refer only to indiscriminate and uncalled for outpourings ; there 
are many people who only unfold very slowly, and yet when their confidence 
is gained it is absolute and entire. But then they bestow it once perhaps 
in their lifetime, and unconsciously pay the highest possible compliment 
to the individual who receives it; they must entertain no small amount 
of trustful affection for any one whom they will allow to see into the 
secret places of their souls, where “God only, and good angels” are 
accustomed to look. 

III. 

I should have been in no danger of forgetting the Rosenberg even if 
| had not brought away a lovely water colour sketch of one of the prettiest 
views to be obtained in the grounds, for Ida was a most excellent 
correspondent, and as long as she lived, her racy and amusing letters 
kept me thoroughly az courant of all that went on around lier. But she 
died, almost suddenly, about two years after my visit, and the tidings of 
her death caused me many an hour of reflection. One cannot help asking 
oneself, however sadly, what is to become of people like her, so nice and 
good, and kind, yet so entirely without religious belief? She left the 
greater part of her fortune, and both her houses, to her favourite nephew, 
and the family life still goes on much after its accustomed fashion, for 
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Karl likes his father and brother to enjoy the Rosenberg with him in the 
early summer, and they are glad that he should be an inmate of their 
town house during the winter. 

But all the friends of the Von Léwenstein’s agree in saying that their 
house is far from being as pleasant as it used to be; for Max’s young 
wife contrasts unfavourably, in many ways, with the former mistress of 
the Rosenberg; but then Ida’s social talent was of a very high order, 
and her equal in this respect would not easily be found. Karl gets on 
admirably with his sister in law, all the better perhaps, because she 
possesses no very distinct character or individuality of her own, and 
regards him as a wonderfully talented being, a sort of demigod in fact, 
to be treated with all deference and distant respect. He paints better than 
ever now, and more assiduously too; from time to time his friends ask him 
when he means to marry, but he always makes reply that his art is his lady 
love, and that he wishes for no other bride. He is proud, and exceedingly 
reserved, so that no one tries to press him further on the subject, and it is 
only a very few people who know the truth about him, or suspect that a 
charming little picture, called “St. Agnes,” which always hangs in his 
studio, is in reality the likeness of an English girl who was a guest at the 
Rosenberg once upon atime, and whom Karl von Léwenstein learned to 
love, not knowing that her heart was not her own to give. Later on, when 
her dream of happiness proved to be a mirage in the desert of life, he 
renewed his offer, doing this with such perfect taste and delicacy of feeling 
that if anything could have induced her to reconsider the determination 
which she had formed, that letter must have done so. Her refusal was a 
great blow to him, but I believe that his pride was more deeply wounded 
than his heart ; he could not bear to think that the memory of an unknown 
Englishman was preferred to him, and to feel that in spite of his beauty, and 
wealth, and talent, and faultless pedigree, he was not altogether so irresistible 
as he had imagined. Perhaps it was a little hard for such a one as him to 
find that he could not marry the only woman he had ever wished to make 
his wife, but I am certain that the resolution never to marry, to which he has 
hitherto adhered, was more the result of pique than of disappointed affection, 
he could not have exactly what he liked, and so he would have nothing at 
all! Besides, his love, such as it was, had not been returned, and a one 
sided attachment can never take any deep root, for love must be mutual 
to be worth the name. Nor was he the sort of man that is capable, in any 
case, of a great affection, and I do not believe he could ever, notwithstanding 
all his attractive qualities, have called such an affection forth. 

The two brothers, so different in many ways, resembled one another in 
this, that they were neither of them at all affectionate, though Karl would no 
doubt make a very nice husband for a woman as incapable as himself of 
understanding what love really is, and Max seems fond enough of his wife 
in his listless, apathetic sort of way. If ever there was a spoilt darling of 
fortune, he is one, though I cannot imagine what the capricious goddess sees 
in him, or why she has so loaded him with her favours all his life through. 
Even in the matter of choosing a wife he had his own way after all, and the 
manner in which this happened was so remarkable that I could never have 
believed the story to be true if 1 had known the persons concerned in it less 
intimately. In the spring of the year after he had so pathetically (as he 
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thought) confided his sorrows to me under the verandah of the Rosenberg, 
he set out with his father for the old Norman ché¢eau in which he was to be 
introduced to his future bride. For several days before the one fixed for the 
departure of the travellers, Max was more irritable than he had ever been 
known to be ; he had scarcely ever been thwarted in his whole life, and he 
had always believed that his good fortune, hitherto so invariable, would not 
desert him when the fatal step had to be taken, but that some way of release 
from his engagement would be certain to appear. He possessed all that light 
hearted confidence as to the future which is such a characteristic of people 
whose lot has been a prosperous one, and contrasts so strongly with the timid 
apprehensiveness of those whose history presents a succession of sorrows. 

Now that the crisis was close at hand, it was more than Max could bear 
with equanimity, and when his father said to him on the last evening but one 
—“You had better ride into S—— with me tomorrow morning, Max, and 
then we can go to the jeweller’s and choose a present for Désirée ; I saw some 
very pretty things in the window today,” he could scarcely control himself 
sufficiently to answer in his usual tone of calm indifference ; as soon as he 
could, he escaped into the garden, where Karl joined him, and the two 
brothers proceeded to quarrel more earnestly than they had ever done. 
They ordinarily seemed to be the best possible friends, and really were too, 
in a certain way, though there was no manner of sympathy between them, 
and their characters were radically different. Now, however, Max’s com- 
plaints were more than Karl knew how to endure, especially as he himself 
was far too proud and selfcontained ever to complain at all; if a remedy 
could be found for any evil, he sought and applied that remedy with his 
accustomed energy, if not he silently acquiesced in the inevitable. “I think 
you are making yourself very ridiculous,” he said to Max, at last ; “all this 
fuss is worse than useless, it annoys my father, and worries my aunt, and 
nearly drives me wild. Why on earth didn’t you declare, when you came 
home from that confounded journey, that you would have your own way, 
come what might? Not that I see any reason for all your airs ; you'll be 
happy enough with Désirée, I’ve no doubt.” 

“She ought to be called Détestée,” muttered Max; however, he said 
nothing more upon the subject, either the next day, or during the journey, 
but wore the air of a very sulky martyr, if I may be allowed such an 
expression. On arriving at the chéteau, he brightened up a little ; he was 
naturally anxious to make a good impression, and thus his vanity got the 
better of his ill temper. Try as he might, however, he could not at any time 
appear to advantage by the side of his father, who possessed all the best 
qualities of both his sons. And is there not always a charm about a 
handsome and courteous old man, which a younger one must long in vain 
to possess? I think some such thoughts as these must have passed through 
the minds of M. le Marquis and Mdme. la Marquise as they received their 
guests, and witnessed the graceful affectionate way in which the old Baron 
greeted his future daughter in law, stooping to kiss her on both cheeks. 

When Mazx’s turn to salute her came, all his selfpossession forsook him 
for the first time in his life ; he blushed like a girl and stammered like a 
school boy. For he saw in his dreaded fiancée the queen of all his dreams, 
the charming girl he had met in the Pyrenees; there were the soft dark eyes, 
there was the clear delicate complexion, and there was the varying expression 
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too, for Désirée was smiling and colouring and looking astonished all at 
once, as she glanced, in her pretty French way, first at Max, and then at her 
father, and then back again at Max, as much as to say—“ What does it all 
mean? This is the handsome unknown I admired so much, how can it be 
Max von Léwenstein?” But so it was, she had changed very much since 
the unprepossessing likeness was taken, and hers was one of the many faces 
which, for one reason or another, photography can never do anything but 
caricature. She had been travelling with old family friends at the time when 
Max met her, and their name had been given by mistake instead of her own, 
in answer to his inquiries. I don’t know which of the two young people was 
the most pleased ; at any rate, with such an introduction; they could not fail to 
become friends very speedily. After dinner Désirée invited Max to come 
with her and see her garden; what she really wanted was to show him 
certain passages from the journal she had kept while travelling in the 
Pyrenees, in which there wére some not very uncomplimentary mentions of 
himself. She had called him “the charming unknown,” and had expressed 
many a childish wish that Max might only prove half as delightful as this 
stranger seemed to be. At last they returned to the house, and she sang for 
him the lovely ballad of “ Zes yeux dbleus.” Her singing was by no means 
first rate, nevertheless Max ;was enchanted; I suppose his ear was less 
critical that evening than usual. “ You see it has all come right; I knew 
it would,” he said to his father as they parted for the night, 
With that regal, indolent air he had, 
So confident of his charm. 

I had a long account from Ida of her nephew’s good fortune. ‘“ We are 
all so delighted,” she wrote, “at this most unexpected dénouement of Max’ 
story, and he is as much pleased as he ever could be about anything. 
However, I think he ought to be a great deal more rapturous than he is, and 
I cannot help wishing that success in love had fallen to his brother’s share 
rather than to his, especially as I am sure you were right in saying that Max 
would soon have made himself quite happy with the wife of his father’s 
choice, and would have forgotten all about his romantic fancy. I find now 
that he had told his tale to all our friends by turns, pledging each to secresy ; 
he is indeed a proof of the proverb—Wo viel Schein, da Rein Sein.” Max 
and his father are as good friends as ever, the latter always declares that he 
chose his son’s wife, as every father should do, and Max slowly shakes his 
handsome head, and retorts—“ It’s no such thing! I chose for myself, as 
every man should do, if he wishes to live happily for ever after, as I have 
done.” I believe the old Baron did a great deal for the wounded during the 
late war; he used to escort the Queen of W—— on her visits to the 
hospitals in S——. I read an account of their proceedings one day in an 
English paper, and gathered from it that he is as great a favourite as ever 
with his royal mistress. My latest news of the Von Léwensteins is of very 
recent date; only the other morning, when dining at the house of some 
German friends, I happened to sit next a gentleman from S——-; he knew 
them well, and gave me all the information I desired. It is always a 
pleasure to me to talk of them, for they are charming people, and | have a 
great deal to thank them for. Certainly it is not often the lot of any one to 
stay in so pleasant a house as the Rosenberg. 

A. M. C. 
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St. JEROME is sometimes quoted as having said that the Christian world 
woke up one morning and found itself Arian—Z/ngemiscens orbis terrarum, 
se Arianum esse miratus est, and the expression of the great Doctor of 
the Church may perhaps serve well enough to give an idea of the 
astonishment with which the writers in this Review found on the 
morning of February 10, 1872, that they had become not exactly Arians, 
but certainly not far short of heretics—secularists in education, “desirous 
to surrender thoroughly the whole Catholic system of education to that 
infidel entity, the State ; soliciting unhesitatingly the destruction of that 
liberty of combining secular and religious instruction which the Catholic 
Church is struggling to preserve in almost every country in the world.” 
This is pretty well, our readers will doubtless think, and we may pause 
to inform them on whose authority these things are said of the Monru. 
They are said on the authority of an anonymous “School manager,” 
writing to the Zad/et newspaper. His letter occupies more than a 
column of close type in that paper, and is far too long to be transferred 
to our pages, nor is there any necessity that it should be quoted at 
length. The fairest way to test the truthfulness of any account of the 
sort is to try to imagine what idea would be formed of the article 
represented by it in the mind of one who had never seen the article, 
and could only judge of it from the account in the newspaper. We 
think we are not overstating the effect likely to be produced upon the 
f mind of any reader of the Zad/et who knew nothing of the Montu but 
what this anonymous correspondent told him, when we say that it would 
be this—in the first place, that we had written an article on the general 
subject of Primary Education, embracing the many all-important 
















































questions connected with that subject—in the second place, that 
we had advocated secular education to the exclusion of all religious 
teaching ; had urged that “no shadow of liberty” for such religious 


teaching should continue to exist ; that all children should be swept 
| by the Government into “godless schools;” that no more grants 
should be made to denominational schools ; that Government should 
even compile new books of its own instead of the Poor School Com- 
i mittee’s books ; in short, for there is really no use in writing out at full 
length every detail of this highly coloured picture, that in every possible 
way and to every possible degree, Catholic education should be made 
absolutely secular, handed over to the Government, and that this new 
system should be made compulsory and enforced by penalties. Asa 
charge very far short of this would amount to a very serious accusation 
' of false doctrine, and that on a matter which is at present one of the 
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points of conflict between the Church and the world, it is really 
not important to state exactly the details. If we have mistaken 
any feature of the case, it must be remembered that the writer is, 
for a very obvious reason, incoherent ; that reason being that there 
are certain parts of our article, about the rights of conscience, and the 
like, which he does not appear to be able to account for on his own 
theory. This first assailant was followed, at the interval of a week, by 
another, equally anonymous, “School manager,” who “capped” him by 
two or three adroit quotations from a late Pastoral of the Archbishop of 
Westminster on Christian education, certain most admirable passages of 
which were placed in very picturesque contrast to passages stated by 
the writer to represent the principles and doctrines of the MontH—if we 
understand him rightly, not of this particular article, but of our Review 
in general. We may fairly suppose that the storm has not yet ceased, 
and as these lines cannot appear in our pages for at least three weeks 
after the first letter of our assailants, we may expect before the month of 
February is over, to find ourselves confronted with the Syllabus or the 
Encyclical, and perhaps delated to the Holy Office and reported to the 
Propaganda. Indeed, to say the truth, we think that if the gentlemen 
with whom we are dealing, one of whom is apparently a priest, really 
thought that we had maintained what they represent us as maintaining, 
they would have taken, not only a fairer, but a far more Catholic, course 
in bringing their accusation in due form before some ecclesiastical 
authority, instead of before the readers of a weekly newspaper. ‘Their 
accusation appears to us to amount to a charge of heresy, brought 
against one or more priests in the diocese in which the Zad/et newspaper 
is published, and we conceive that it is by no means in accordance with 
the spirit of Catholic discipline that such charges should be made 
anonymously, and in the way in which they have been made, to be 
judged of by an appeal to “a truly Catholic journal,” instead of to the 
ordinary authority in ecclesiastical matters. These writers appear to be 
very much in earnest in a most laudable hatred of any lay interference 
in affairs or questions which belong to the Church. Why then have 
they acted in this, which is nothing more nor less than a grave 
ecclesiastical cause, a cause of true or false doctrine, in a manner so 
seriously contrary to all ecclesiastical rule? The accused are priests, 
the question is one of dogma (as the last writer puts it), the accusers 
appear to be priests also. We conceive that under such circumstances 
the laying of the plaint before the so called tribunal of public opinion 
in an anonymous letter addressed to the Editor of a newspaper, is a 
grave neglect of the legitimate tribunals of the Church, a serious oblivion 
of Christian decency, and an appeal to lay judgment on questions 
beyond its sphere. ‘The Church has a right to have causes of doctrine 
brought before her authorities, as well as to educate her own children, 
and those who are rightly sensitive of her privilege in the one case 
should not be the first to infringe it in the other. Orthodoxy is . 
inconceivably dear to Catholics, especially to priests, and Catholic 
newspapers should not be made the vehicles for charges on that head, 
as if they were Anglican journals like the Church Times or the Rock. 
Before pointing out how it appears that these writers have dis- 
covered the mare’s nest to which they have invited the attention of the 
Catholic public, we may be allowed to dwell for a moment upon the 
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somewhat humiliating aspect of the story of the discovery. Here is a 
Catholic review, which has been for some years in the enjoyment of 
considerable favour and some credit with the religious body to which its 
writers belong, writers who are known to be ordinarily priests and 
religious men, belonging to a body which has never, we think, lost the 
confidence of English Catholics, and never, as also we may trust, been 
unfaithful to the highest principles of Christian Education. Moreover, 
the Review has within the last few years, not once or twice, but some 
dozen times at least, fought to the best of its ability the battle of 
Catholic Education, and has had more than one article on this very 
department of Primary Education from which the principles of its 
writers might have been gathered by any one who chose to know them. 
Again, this very article which is in question had been before the public 
for six or seven weeks before the attack was made upon it, and, on its 
appearance, had been specially remarked upon, and certainly without 
disfavour, and, if we remember rightly, in a complimentary manner, by 
the Catholic newspapers (including the 7aé/ef) in their usual notices. 
All these circumstances, we think, might have made these anonymous 
school managers hesitate as to the soundness of their own interpretation 
of the article, though they could not know how highly it had been 
commended in private by many whose names deserve great weight with 
the Catholic body. It might have been,thought that at least some little 
misgiving might have crossed their minds that they might not be quite 
right in reading—if they did read—the article in the sense which they 
have affixed to it in these letters. Even if they had felt no such 
misgiving, they might at least have dealt with a Catholic review in a 
friendly and charitable spirit, they might have suggested that there was 
some misconception, that there had been some accidental omission of 
qualifying clauses, and the like, or they might have ascertained by 
private inquiry or remonstrance whether they understood the article 
rightly, whether it had got into the Montu by mistake, whether any 
steps would be taken to give explanations, without the necessity of a 
public scandal. But these writers seem to have thought it the most 
natural thing in the world that the writers of the Montu should 
advocate an absolutely unchristian State education, and to. have felt no 
scruple or reluctance themselves in bringing against those writers that 
public and most serious accusation which their letters convey. 

And now for the answer to this very simple and groundless mis- 
representation. In the first place, the article attacked is misrepresented 
by the name given to it in the Zad/et—it is not an article on Primary 
Education.* It gives no general view or theory on that subject, which 
has been abundantly discussed more than once in the pages of the 
Month. It is an article on certain “ Results of the Education Act”—it 
inquires simply what has issued from the first year’s working of 
Mr. Forster’s measure, which it does not discuss or criticize or qualify 
or applaud, but simply takes for granted. It has nothing to do with 
what that Act found in existence and left untouched, nothing with the 
general question whether education should be religious or secular, nor 
with the Church’s right to her children, nor, indeed, with education 


* We have ascertained that the Editor of the 7ad/et is not responsible for this 
misrepresentation, which stands at the head of the letters in his columns, and which, 
under the circumstances, is calculated to mislead in the most serious manner. 
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“in its highest and true signification,” as the author words it, but simply 
with some provisions of this particular Act with regard to what he calls 
“mere instruction,” the need of which he urges as greater in our days 
than of old, and with the success of these provisions. The article is very 
short, perhaps twice as long as the letters in which it has been attacked. 
Everything cannot be said at once, and our pages have often enough borne 
witness to our sense of the importance of the questions here omitted. The 
writer states how the Anglicans, how the Catholics, how the Noncon- 
formists, respectively, have dealt with the opportunities offered by the 
Act, and dwells especially on the paltry manceuvres of the last named 
set of religionists, who have actually leagued with the Secularists to 
procure the utter elimination of religious teaching from rate-aided 
schools, because they find that they cannot compete on equal terms 
with the members of the Established Church. The writer then passes 
on to examine what has been the working of the School Board system, 
and he decides strongly against it. He considers that Parliament has, 
or the Government has, done a weak and mischievous thing in putting 
so important a matter as education—or rather, instruction, for, as we 
have said, he has set aside “education in its highest and truest sense” 
(p. 127)—into the hands of a “handful of London professors, Liverpool 
merchants, Sunderland tradesmen, country squires, provincial attor- 
neys,” and the like, and he adds that Primary Education should be an 
Imperial undertaking, it should be placed “beyond the sphere of 
religious bickerings,” certain leading principles should be fixed by the 
Government, and carried out thoroughly. We cannot imagine any 
legitimate misconception of this word “Imperial.” The opposite which 
it supposes is not, as our kind friends have chosen to insinuate, 
“ecclesiastical” or “religious,” but local or municipal. The writer 
simply says, whatever the State is to do, should be done by the 
Government itself. Then he goes on to state certain principles laid down 
by the Act, and to say that they should be enforced by the Parliament 
or Government, and not left to local Boards. He does not discuss 
these principles, any more than he discusses the Act itself. Both the 
Act and its principles have been at least so far accepted by the 
Catholic authorities that Catholics sit on School Boards and work their 
schools under the Act, and that is enough for him. ‘The writers who 
criticize him probably dislike the Act in itself, and so may he; but.that 
is nothing to the point. He says, let Parliament enforce the principles 
it has laid down. It has decided that primary instruction should be 
carried out apart from religious instruction. Well then, let this principle 
be honestly carried out in every elementary school in the kingdom, and 
so on. “Parliament,” again, “has decided that local School Boards 
may pay the school fees ‘of destitute children sent by their parents to 
schools of their own denomination. Zet Parliament advance a step 
further and compel School Boards to recognize the rights of conscience 
to poor parents, and to pay the fees w hen the parents are unable to do 
so.” But we need not go on, for what we have said is enough to 
indicate the general drift of the article. It speaks entirely of that part 
of education which the State has undertaken to secure, and in which the 
Church, at all events as yet, has not thought it necessary to refuse the 
assistance of the State. It addresses the State throughout, as to this 
instruction, and urges that the Act has failed, because its execution has 
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been committed to School Boards, and not enforced by the Government 
itself. This is the simple meaning of the remaining parts of the article, 
to which we need only refer; of the suggestion that the burthen of the 
solution of the difficulty of compulsory attendance should not be 
thrown on School Boards, but assumed by the Home Secretary, and 
of the last sentence of all, in which the énstruction of “ all the children, 
even the poorest, in reading, writing, and arithmetic,” is said to be “an 
Imperial duty, Imperial in its magnitude, Imperial in its importance, 
and Imperial in the results which may be expected to flow from it.” 

There may be a question as to the wisdom of this suggestion, but 
we know that many practical men are as ready to endorse it as ourselves. 
Boards are really fitted to carry out laws, not to discuss first principles, 
and the result of leaving so many questions of importance to them has 
been that a good deal of time has been wasted, a great diversity of 
practice already arrived at, that in many cases the best provisions of 
the Act have been, or are likely to be, evaded, and a good deal of 
suffering and inoriti is, 1 
cases, on Catholics. There are no doubt many Catholics who would 
rather see us free from the Act altogether. Some have gone so far as 
to argue that Catholics cannot lawfully sit on School Boards, and these, 
we suppose, must in their hearts think that the Catholic authorities in 
England are wrong in their toleration of the Act as far as they tolerate 
it. With this question the article has nothing to do: it simply inquires 
whether the working of the Act, in certain matters, is satisfactory, within 
the sphere which the State has, so to speak, occupied, and from which 
the Church has not yet sought to expel it. Our assailants apparently 
hate the Act itself, as they have a right to do if they like. They have 
no right to deal with our article as if it treated of the theory of the 
subject at all. 

The process by which the argument has been distorted into an 
attack on religious education is very simple. Wherever the State has 
been called upon to see that the principles of the Act are really carried 
out, and not left to the weak agency of local Boards, the words have 
been separated from their context, and are represented as an invitation 
to the State to exclude the Church from all share in education. The 
critics vent their hostility to all interference of the State on suggestions 
to the State to do well what the Church tolerates its domg. It has been 
left out of sight, that the writer was not dealing with Primary Education 
as a whole ; indeed, a title has been given to his article so as to insinuate 
that he was, and the readers of the Zad/et are given to believe that he 
was dealing with something more sacred than reading, writing, and arith- 
metic. The passage which we have italicized, in which Parliament is 
called upon to exceed its own principles, and go a step further and compel 
School Boards to recognize the rights of conscience in poor parents, and 
to pay the fees for their children in schools of their own denomination, 
is left out; and, we may remark, that passage alone would have been 
enough to undeceive the readers of the Zad/et. But we must also 
remark, that this passage must have been before the eyes of the first 
of our assailants, for he quotes, without the context and without the 
sentence from which they depend, a few words only three or four lines 
lower down on the same page, in which—also to avoid the “miserable 
huxtering and bargaining already too common among the School 
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Boards”—it is suggested ‘“‘let Parliament fix the fees in all schools,” 
and the like. Lastly, the word ‘“‘ Imperial,” the sense of which it might 
have been thought is obvious enough, is always represented by the writers 
in the Zad/et, as if it were opposed, as we have pointed out, to ecclesiastical 
or religious, not to local or municipal. 

We do not consider it our business to discuss the question of the 
innocence or malice of the writers who have put before the world so 
extraordinary a perversion of our article. It may possibly be that a 
writer who puts on paper rapidly and unsuspiciously his thoughts on 
some one particular branch of a great subject may not always expressly 
guard his language against misconception for those who are thinking of 
another. One very high among us, if we mistake not, had once to 
explain that it was a characteristic of his own mind to be so intent on 
the subject with which it was engaged for the moment as to forget all 
others. When people are speaking to their friends, they do not think 
it necessary to guard themselves against every monstrous supposition 
that no one who knows them will entertain as probable for a moment. 
Whatever excuse the anonymous assailants with whom we are dealing 
can find in the fact that the writers in the Monru do not imagine that 
Catholics will suppose them guilty of heresies which they have 
denounced scores of times, they are perfectly welcome to. But on the 
other hand, we must say plainly that we cannot acknowledge that the 
article justifies such misrepresentation. There is but one way in which it 
can be understood as consistent with itself from beginning to end, and 
that is the way in which, no doubt, our own readers, many of whom 
have greatly commended it, have understood it. No one should make 
a charge of heresy against a priest without carefully considering, not 
isolated passages and truncated quotations, but the whole of the 
document before him. An ecclesiastical judge would never decide 
without the whole case before him, and these gentlemen have called 
on lay judges to decide on a few shreds of it, selected by them- 
selves. Again, the well known character of all that has been written 
in this Review on the subject of Primary Education ought to have 
been considered, and the writer’s name is perfectly well known as 
that of a priest who has had to take a leading and successful part in 
Catholic Education as such. Lastly, the fact that we have pointed out 
—that the writer who came first into the field, in order to make his 
charge colourable, was obliged to omit a sentence which stared him in 
the face, and which was of itself enough to confute him, making it 
difficult for us to understand how he can excuse himself. 

And this is not a mere question of misunderstanding words. Not 
every misconception justifies a corresponding misrepresentation, or such 
a step as turning the office of the Zad/et newspaper into a court of 
doctrine for the diocese of Westminster. We shall be satisfied if the 
Catholic body does us the justice which we have hitherto had at its 
hands, and shall even rejoice if the issue of this strange and wild 
accusation puts some check upon the glibness with which certain 
writers throw about charges of the gravest character, and, in particular, 
if the persons who write without responsibility or name in the news- 
papers are restrained, either by public opinion or by authority, from 
bringing grave doctrinal charges against Catholic priests. English 
Catholics live in the midst of a Protestant world, and they may insensibly 
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catch some of the bad habits of their neighbours. For many years past, 
there has been a growing tendency to assimilate the Catholic press to the 
Protestant press—to erect it into a power which may be less abnormal 
when there is no real ecclesiastical authority, and no strict law of 
doctrine—where heresy is not considered a sin, and when even a light 
imputation on moral character is thought a more serious injury than an 
attempt to cast a slur on a man’s orthodoxy or loyalty to the Faith—but 
which can never, as we trust, be tolerated where the traditions of the 
Catholic Church reign supreme. 

Here we should stop, but that we have another word to say ona 
matter which has more than once been mentioned in these pages, and 
which illustrates to some extent the argument of the article which we 
have been vindicating. Our readers are well aware of the grievances of 
the Catholic prisoners in our gaols, of the Parliamentary inquiry which 
took place two years ago at the instance of Mr. Maguire, and of the fate 
of the Prison Ministers’ Bill which was introduced last year by the 
Government in consequence of the recommendations of the Committee 
of the House of Commons, which passed the House of Lords, but fell 
through in the Lower House at the end of last Session. The necessity 
for that Bill illustrates exactly the necessity under which, unless we are 
much mistaken, the Catholics of England and Scotland will soon find 
themselves as to Education, of begging for deliverance from the tender 
mercies of local Boards, and for the further interference of Parliament in 
rendering compulsory what at present is only permissive. There is some 
difference between the two cases, but on the whole we may expect to 
find that, in Educational matters as well as in what relates to the 
interests .of Catholic Prisoners and Prison Chaplains, the safety of a 
minority such as we are is rather in the fairness of the Central Govern- 
ment than in the religious bigotries and “ bickerings ” of local Boards. 
We should not be surprised if, when some one in the MontH or 
elsewhere says that the religious care of prisoners is an Imperial 
matter, and ought to be dealt with as such, he is accused by some 
anonymous friend, of proposing to hand the administration of the 
sacraments of the Church over to gaolers or policemen, and to 
exclude Catholic priests under severe penalties from meddling with 
the souls of British subjects. What is, we fear, certain, is that we may 
soon be called upon to fight over again the battle which we considered 
fairly won last year. It is said that the Government hesitates about 
reintroducing the Prison Ministers’ Bill, and that this important question 
is to be left unsettled for fear of the opposition of Messrs. Newdegate 
and Whalley. Catholics will have again to petition and memorialize, 
again to ask for Parliamentary inquiry, and again to be baulked of the 
simplest justice, in consequence of the bigotry of Middlesex Magistrates, 
London Aldermen, and the like—in consequence, in short, of that sort 
of half legislation which the article on which we are commenting depre- 
cates in the matter of Education. 

{Eprror. } 
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DOCTRINE AND WORSHIP IN THE FIRST THREE CENTURIES 
OF THE CHRISTIAN ERA. 


Doctrine and Worship in the first three centuries of the Christian era. By Dr. 
Ferdinand Probst, Professor of Theology in the University of Breslau. 
Tiibingen, 1871. 

PROFESSOR Prosst has kept his word with the public, and has not . 
made us wait as long as might have been expected for the second 
volume of his larger work, the first part of which has already been 
reviewed in the pages of this periodical. As the author remarks in the 
preface, the second .part also is little more than a compilation: he 
claims to have treated questions of doctrine, preaching, the Catechu- 
menate and love-feasts, in a new and independent manner, but in regard 
to the hymnology of the early Church, he does not profess to have 
brought his researches to a conclusion, but leaves the reader to draw his 
own deductions on the subject from what is laid before him. 

The work is divided naturally into two parts; the first treats of 
doctrine, the second of public services. After the author has established 
the fact of a divine message, he treats in the first chapter the office of 
teaching, the bearers of this office, namely, deacons, priests, and 
bishops, and finally the qualifications which should be found in every 
Christian teacher, according to Scripture and the testimony of the first 
three Christian centuries. ‘That Word of God, which the Church has 
received the commission to teach, has, according to Dr. Probst, a double 
aim and object—the glory of God and the sanctification of man. The 
glory of God is promoted by liturgical services, the sanctification of 
man chiefly by preaching. And the preacher's office is a threefold 
one, on account of the three different classes of hearers (unbelievers, 
inquirers, and the faithful), missionary sermons, catechetical instruction, 
and homilies being suited to them respectively. But the sermons of the 
Apostles remained in their very essence a pattern for all time, however 
the form of instruction may have varied, and we still have the 
missionary discourses of the Apostles in the rule of faith of the 
Fathers, an abstract of their catechetical instruction in the Creed, and 
homilies, or addresses intended for the faithful alone, in ti.e Gospels. 

In carrying out this idea, the author treats, in the first two chapters, 
of the doctrine to be taught and of its earliest development, and takes 
occasion to consider the style of our Lord’s teaching, the missionary 
sermons of the Apostles to the Jews and heathens, the rule of faith as 
laid down by the earliest Fathers, and finally, the Creeds. The third 
chapter proves the existence and internal organization of the Catechu- 
menate, the latter part forming a short treatise on the schools for 
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catechists. In the fourth chapter, Dr. Probst treats the form and 
subject-matter of the homily more in detail, and explains both the 
views of the Fathers with respect to the manner in which Scripture 
should be interpreted, and the relation of natural science to theology. 

The second part of the work is considerably the shorter of the two. 
The first chapter treats of hymns, and the author shows that even in the 
writings of St. Paul, of Theophilus, and of the author of the Epistle to 
Diognetus, traces may be found of the earliest Christian hymns, which 
seem to be in strict accordance with the laws of rhythm. In the second 
chapter the various forms employed for united prayer are passed in 
review, together with the ceremonies connected with them: for instance, 
agape, processions, &c. 

As far as the first volume is concerned, the author might justly 
claim for many of his deductions the merit of originality. And, 
indeed, many well known names in the literary world may be found in 
the ranks of his admirers. The chief merit of this second volume 
appears to lie, on the other hand, less in any considerable number of 
fresh or important deductions, than in a new and painstaking exami- 
nation of those facts which are commonly held to have been already 
proved, and which one may find treated at great length in the writings 
of other authors. But it will always be very much to the credit of our 
author, to have explained and brought to light, as he has done, a 
number of passages from the Fathers which had hitherto been passed 
over almost unheeded. 

And in this respect we find the same merits as were to be observed 
in the first volume, combined, now as then, with a plan of research 
which is somewhat too minute, and imparts, at times, an air of weariness 
and constraint to the whole subject. Although the present work is 
intended in the first place only to serve as a historical basis for a 
portion of pastoral theology, yet the writer on dogma, the exegetical 
commentator, and the ecclesiastical historian, will find in its pages many 
collateral questions treated with thoroughness and skill. 

This remark applies, for instance, to the first division upon the office 
of the Church as a teacher, in which the universal liberty as to public 
teaching prevalent among Protestants is combated with much decision ; 
Catholics being at the same time reminded that according to the 
principles laid down by the earliest Fathers, “Theological science and 
its professors are subject to the bishop, and must remain under his 
surveillance.” Yet in this very section we must draw attentien to a 
statement which is, to say the least of it, wanting in exactness. Dr. 
Probst mentions by the side of the Apostles the seventy disciples as 
being immediately empowered by Christ to watch over the teaching of 
the Church. We cannot agree with this view of the subject; it is of 
course true that Christ did send forth the seventy disciples, but the 
object, duration, and province of their mission were all very limited, 
and they had merely to prepare the way for the real teachers, who were 
to come after them. The Church’s office as a teacher is to proclaim 
truth all over the world, and never to prepare the way for its reception. 
A new and universal commission of this kind can be proved from 
Matthew xxxviil. to have been given to the Apostles in the very 
beginning of the Church; for that of the disciples we can find no 
Standing-point either in Scripture or tradition, and the idea of attri- 
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buting such a mission to them appears to be, therefore, an utterly 
groundless one. ‘Together with this distorted view of a fundamental 
point, we find a somewhat misty statement of the relation in which the 
seventy disciples stand to priests. This confusion appears specially in 
the remarks upon 1 Cor. xii. 28, and the parallel passages. According 
to Dr. Probst, St. Paul means by prophets, priests, and by teachers, 
deacons, and the author considers this view of the subject to be a 
perfectly self-evident one; he only adds that the deacons were also 
called Evangelists, and as a proof of this he mentions Philip. Yet 
Timothy is also termed an Evangelist by St. Paul, the word being, 
moreover, not to be considered as a special designation of deacons, but 
rather as bearing the wider signification of a messenger of the faith, or 
missionary. 

Further than this, the author understands the word doctors, as used 
by Hermas, to mean priests. Is it possible that any language could 
change so much in so short a space of time? Should not the author 
rather allow that the word doctor was not, in the ecclesiastical language 
of the first three centuries, connected with any definite office in the 
Church, but was applied interchangeably to the reader, the deacon, and 
the presbyter ? To understand prophet to mean presbyter, in the 
passage referred to, seems to us quite unwarrantable. The author 
certainly appeals to Ephes. ii. 20, where the Apostle says the faithful 
are “built upon the foundation of the apostles and prophets, Jesus 
Christ Himself being the chief corner stone ;” for the bishops (apostles) 
and priests (prophets), or the priesthood in general, are the foundation 
of the Church. But in this text the Old Testament prophets are 
referred to ; they alone can be compared to the apostles, and termed a 
foundation, for the prophets of the New Testament play a very subordi- 
nate part. In this sense the passage has hitherto been generally 
understood, to the exclusion of this new idea that priests may be 
spoken of as foundations of the Church. But we have entered at too 
great length upon this point, and can only add that we are far from 
agreeing with the views which the author sets forth in several of the 
other explanations which he gives in this part of his work. 

Much more instructive, on the contrary, is the portion which he 
devotes to the consideration of the qualifications necessary for the 
Christian teacher. His materials are gathered from the earliest writers, 
and he has certainly woven them into a beautiful whole. The Christian 
preacher, we are here told, should not take for the basis of his teaching 
his own impressions and ideas, but the Church’s rule of faith. He 
should, moreover, be adorned with sanctity of life, with wisdom and 
piety, so that his actions may confirm the effect of his words. And he 
who desires to devote himself to the office of a preacher must see that 
his intention be pure ; he must be well versed in Holy Writ, and must 
combine the wisdom of the serpent with the simplicity of the dove. All 
these qualifications are backed up, in their minutest details even, by 
quotations from the Fathers. The remarks of the author upon the 
matter to be taught are, on the whole, worthy of approval; yet we 
think that the connection between the missionary sermons of the 
Apostles and the rule of faith of the Fathers, ought hardly to be taken 
to mean that this latter has its source only in those missionary dis- 
courses, #.¢., apologetic sermons. Rather should its origin be sought in 
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the collective preaching of the Apostles before Jews, heathen, and 
believers. And if it is positively affirmed that we have in the 
Gospels the sermons of the Apostles, yet the Epistles of the Apostles 
themselves declare that the Gospels do not contain the whole of their 
teaching. 

From the writing of Hermas, Origen, and Clement of Alexandria, as 
well as by means of a peculiarly dexterous appropriation of sundry 
passages in various heretical and pseudo-Clementine works, the 
existence and internal organization of the Catechumenate is shown, 
and the author goes on to prove to us, with a great display of learning, 
that the Catechumenate was at that time divided into two principal 
classes alone—a fact, moreover, which may be easily and evidently 
gathered from the fifth canon of the Council of Neoczsarea, and the 
fourteenth canon of the Council of Nicea. Yet Dr. Probst asserts the 
existence of a preparatory class outside the Catechumenate proper, and 
as he will certainly not refuse to allow that the worshipping catechumens 
received more careful instruction immediately before their baptism, he 
must further be willing to grant that the class of aspirants is also dis- 
coverable in the third century, less perfectly developed, indeed, than in 
the fourth, but substantially the same. In this part of the book we 
particularly notice that want of breadth in the treatment of which we 
have already expressed disapproval above. 

We must not pass over in silence the fourth chapter, which is the 
best and most instructive portion of the whole work. It brings before 
our notice with much scholarly exactness and warm enthusiasm the 
preaching of the Apostles and Fathers of the Church. The matter 
which it ‘furnishes is more particularly suited for the commentator ; as 
for ourselves, we merely wish to draw attention to the admirable picture 
it gives us of the nature of apostolic preaching. The author believes 
that the Apostles were in the habit of beginning their addresses with 
some incident from the life of Christ, which they in the next place 
proceeded to explain and apply in a practical manner. In proof of this 
view he refers us to the Epistles of St. Paul, which are, so to speak, 
written homilies, the incidents with which they commenced being found 
in the Gospels. Thus the author decidedly rejects the view of those 
who see in the sermons of the Apostles the materials for the Gospels, 
and thus explain the striking coincidence which is to be observed 
between the three first. In the beginning of his work Dr. Probst took 
occasion to address a word or two of admonition to certain German 
scholars, and in this concluding section he certainly does not spare 
those easy going parish priests who content themselves with committing 
to memory printed discourses. ‘For such a proceeding is death to 
everything like eloquence. An ordinary parish priest doing battle in 
the armour of a Bossuet is a more pitiable spectacle than David 
essaying to fight with Saul’s weapons. Let him rather choose a pebble 
from the brook, and go forth with his sling to meet the enemy.” 

Of the remaining portions of the treatise we will only mention that 
one which treats of Agapz. Dr. Probst’s opinion is that they were 
originally held every evening, conjointly with the holy Eucharist. From 
the accounts given by Pliny he gathers that, later on, the Eucharist was 
celebrated in the morning, and received fasting, while the Agapz were 
held only on Sunday evenings, the cause of this change being an 
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apostolic injunction. It must be allowed that the author considerably 
weakens the position of his opponents, and at the same time brings 
forward weighty arguments in support of his own. 


THE CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE OF PRAYER FOR THE DEPARTED. 
The Christian Doctrine of Prayer for the Departed. By the Rev. Frederick George 

Lee, D.C.L., F.S.A., Vicar of All Saints, Lambeth. Strahan and Co., 

London, 1872. ; 

Dr. Lee was prompted to write this work by “the ex cathedra dictum 
of his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury to a distinguished Eastern 
Patriarch, that the Church of England did not authorize nor sanction 
prayers for the dead ;” and by a similar utterance on the part of one of 
Dr. Tait’s suffragans, Dr. Ellicott, Bishop of Gloucester. The book 
consists mainly of the history of prayers for the departed ; the historical 
portion being supplemented by some chapters on the theological 
principles on which the practice rests. 

With the history of prayers for the dead we do not find fault; it 
deserves all praise for the care and industry which it reveals, and for the 
fairness with which it is written. The chapter on the use of Prayers for 
the Departed among the Jews will suggest to many of Dr. Lee’s readers 
the importance of trying to connect the thoughts and manners of the 
Apostolic age with the thoughts and usages of the chosen people of God. 
The statement of the influence of the Reformation on the practice of 
praying for the dead is candid and full; and we believe the catena from 
the writings of the eminent men who strove against the Reformation 
does no more than justice to their opinions. Whether Dr. Lee is 
justified in claiming the teaching of these men as more faithfully 
representing the teaching of the Established Church in England than 
the dictum of the Archbishop of Canterbury, we do not pretend to 
decide. 

Of the theological portion of the book we cannot speak so favourably. 
Dr. Lee does not possess the talent of stating clearly and forcibly his 
thoughts on theological subjects; his language is vague and lacks 
precision. Neither in the chapter on the Communion of Saints, nor in 
that on the Rationale of Prayers for the Dead, do we find any distinct 
teaching. The saints are said to be in communion with God the 
Father, again with God the Son, again with God the Holy Ghost, with 
the angels, with each other; but is this the Communion of Saints 
professed in the Apostles’ Creed? In what do the saints communicate 
with one another? Again, what is the Rationale of Prayers for the 
Dead? may be asked by the reader of chapter 1. Is it the relaxation 
of lesser sins? Is “the condition of souls between death and judgment 
one of gradual purification,” in which “the intercessions of the living 
can aid”? Dr. Lee returns no distinct, clear answer. 

Still more unsatisfactory is chapter 1x., on the doctrine of Purgatory. 
Dr. Lee quotes the Council of Trent—‘* Whereas the Catholic Church, 
instructed by the Holy Spirit, has from the sacred writings and ancient 
traditions of the Fathers taught in sacred Councils, and very recently in 
the Cécumenical Synod, that there is a Purgatory, and that the souls 
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there detained are relieved by the suffrages of the faithful, but chiefly by 
the acceptable sacrifice of the altar,” &c. Within a few pages we are 
told that the common belief of people during the middle ages, held the 
souls in Purgatory to be punished with corporeal fire. We are told, 
“Venial sin, that is, all sin that can coexist with grace in the soul, is 
expiated by the pains of Purgatory, not simply as to its punishment, but 
also as to its guilt” (p. 119). And again, “The Purgatorial fire frees 
from the liability to punishment, under which sin lays the sinner.” This 
is described as the general faith of the Western Churches during the 
middle ages. In the same chapter, Dr. Neale is quoted with approval 
as condemning Rome “for thrusting a precise, dogmatic, matter of faith 
belief on her converts.” 

Dr. Lee ought to have seen that where the defined belief is so very 
restricted and asserts so little, popular belief and popular modes of 
speech must assume more than the definition expresses. ‘The popular 
language respecting Purgatory was shaped on St. Paul’s teaching,* that 
souls should be purged by fire; but such popular language no more 
implied a definite faith as to the nature of the pains of Purgatory than 
Father Faber’s poetical fervour implied that his faith went beyond the 
teaching of the Council of Trent. It would be impossible to speak or 
write about Purgatory within the limits of what is strictly of faith, at 
least in popular language, and any one attempting, as Dr. Lee has done, 
to trace back the faith from the popular form it assumed, would probably 
be misled. Dr. Lee has not escaped the danger. Where, for instance, did 
he learn that venial sin is exfzated—not sitnply as to its punishment, but 
also as to its guilt? Is it not the more received opinion among theolo- 
gians, that the guilt of venial sin is remitted at the Particular Judgment? 
Are not the souls in Purgatory in several languages called the Holy 
Souls, because they are held to be free from all guilt? This expiation 
of sin as to its punishment is an instance of what we understand by 
Dr. Lee’s want of precision. Another instance occurs in the same page 
—‘ The purgatorial fire frees from the liability to that punishment under 
which sin lays the sinner.” The explanation follows—“ A person is 
loosed from a debt who pays it.” What a vague way of saying that the 
suffering in purgatorial fire is the chastisement visited on venial sin! 

The claptrap about the sale of indulgences is unworthy of one who 
writes on so grave a subject as prayers for the dead in a reverential spirit. 
Dr. Lee, at p. 136, says—“‘ No such extensive changes as were effected 
under Henry the Eighth and his illegitimate daughter, Elizabeth, could 
have been carried out, had not corruptions existed of a nature such 
as to have practically eaten out the religion of the main body of the 
people, who, with only a few exceptions, passively witnessed the steady 
progress of Change and the triumphant success of Robbery.” We ask 
him to turn to Italy and seek the explanation of the facts which are 
passing in our own day, under our own eyes. If Dr. Lee, and those 
who think with him, were as zealous in looking for points in which they 
can join the Western Church as they are in exaggerating what they 
imagine to be the points of divergence, the work on Prayers for the 
Dead would have been far more complete, more explicit, and better 
adapted for the instruction of the English public to which it is addressed. 
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LE LENDEMAIN DE LA MORT. 


Le Lendemain de la Mort, ow |a Vie future selon la Science. Par Louis Figuier. 
Paris: Hachette, 1871. 

The sun, says M. Figuier, is the first agent of life and organization. 
The rays of the sun, falling upon the land and the water, bring about 
the formation of plants and zoophytes. The solar rays do this, by 
depositing on the waters and on the earth animated germs, which 
emanate from the spiritualized beings who inhabit the sun. ‘Thus it was 
that life began in the world, in the appearance of plants and zoophytes 
thus called into existence. Plants and zoophytes have life and “sensi- 
bility.” They contain within themselves an animal germ. This animal 
germ is perpetually passing upward in the scale of existence, rising 
higher at the termination of the life of each organization which contains 
it—from the zoophyte to the mollusc, thence to the “articulated” 
animal, fish or reptile. From the reptile it rises to the bird, from the 
bird to the mammalia. Many germs, dispersed in an inferior state of 
existence, may unite themselves to form a superior being. The rudi- 
mentary soul which thus passes through the series of animal existences 
gradually acquires greater perfection and the beginning of new faculties. 
Sense, conscience, will, judgment, are successively added. In the 
mammalia the soul numbers among its faculties the principle of causa- 
tion, which is the basis of reason. From the higher order of mammalia 
the soul passes into the body of a new born infant. 

The human infant has no memory, any more than the animal from 
which it received its soul. But it soon acquires memory—at the age of 
about one year—and memory henceforth grows stronger, and the mind 
is further enriched by imagination, thought, reason, and the like. The 
soul is, however, imperfect up to the age of twelve, and so, if the child 
dies before that time, the soul must begin again, and enter another new 
born infant. In other cases, after death, the soul leaves the body, and 
passes to the ether which surrounds all the planets, where it enters into 
the body of an angel—a superhuman being. Not always, however. 
If the soul has not been sufficiently purified or ennobled during its 
sojourn on the earth, it must begin over again, enter yet another new 
born infant, and lose all memory of its former existence. So that this 
world is, in mmany cases, the scene of many “reincarnations” of the 
soul. When the process of purification is complete, the soul goes, as 
we have said, to the ether, constitutes a superhuman being, and 
remembers all its former existences. 

The earth on which we live is not the only scene of life such as we 
have described. ‘The same process goes on in Mercury, Venus, Mars, 
Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, and Neptune. Only the poor little asteroids 
are left out in the cold. There is everywhere just the same progress from 
plants up to beings answering to men—planetary men. ‘The souls of 
these planetary men pass in the same way as the souls of men to the 
circumambient ether, and constitute super-(planetary)-human existences, 
whole swarms of which throng the ether of which we have spoken. 
They have faculties indefinitely superior to ours, there is comparatively 
little matter in their composition, their bodies are light and vaporous, 
their senses and powers wonderfully acute and marvellously great. 
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Superhuman beings of this kind can communicate with men if worthy 
of such communications. They can help them, watch over them, and 
receive them after death into their new spheres of existence. But like 
men, they are mortal. After living their allotted time in the ethereal 
regions, they pass into new bodies, those of archangels and arch- 
human beings, and their transmigrations continue through a series of 
changes the number of which science, with all its perspicacity, is as yet 
unable to determine. As they rise higher and higher, their faculties 
and powers increase and develope immensely. When they arrive at the 
highest grade in the celestial hierarchy, these spiritualized beings are 
perfect in power and intelligence. They are pure spirits, with no 
material alloy about them. In this state—they tumble into the sun. 
The sun, then, is the final and common abode of these spiritualized 
beings, who have started from the different planets, and finished the 
long series of intermediate ethereal changes. What they do in the sun, 
M. Figuier does not tell us, but they send forth by means of the solar 
rays, as we have said, the animated germs which start life on earth and 
in the planets, and which are to rise gradually in the scale till they 
become fullblown spiritual beings like those from which they proceeded. 
Such, according to M. Louis Figuier, is the last word of modern 
science. We have not consciously omitted any feature in the system, 
and we have done little more than translate his own words. M. Figuier, 
who has written a number of books on different physical subjects, a list 
of which may be seen at the end of the little volume which we are 
reviewing, and many of which have been thought worthy of translation 
into English, has a certain amount of knowledge of the matters of which 
he treats. Many of his books really deserve their popularity. And 
now, in the full blaze of the nineteenth century, he sets down and puts 
forward the system of which we have given a sketch. He is evidently 
entirely in earnest, he is not conscious that he has done anything 
childish, much less anything unscientific. We have no doubt that 
many scientific men will laugh him to scorn, and certainly with justice 
enough, but it is worth while to consider in what the rottenness of his 
system consists. He has taken a great many ascertained facts, far more 
than are usually employed in dreamy imaginations and arbitrary expla- 
nations of the phenomena of the universe, and he has drawn inferences 
from them and made them elements of an argument according to his 
own fancy. And now, how many scientific men are there who can 
throw a stone at M. Figuier on this account? How many are there 
who reason much better than he? Science is supposed to be the reign 
of calm inquiry, of severe logic, of processes of thought carefully tested, 
of inferences and deductions which are put to the strictest argumentative 
tests before they are allowed to do service in affirming a theory. It is 
perfectly easy to expose M. Figuier’s logic. For instance, he has a 
chapter in which he proves to his own satisfaction his theory about 
what he calls the frequent “reincarnation” of souls. His first proof is 
the misery of human life, and the inequality of the distribution of gifts, 
and of evils of various sorts among men. God would be unjust to 
make this inequality, unless there had been some antecedent state of 
the soul of which its present allowance of good or evil is the fruit. 
Another argument is from the case of those who die in infancy. 
Christianity, indeed, says that if they have been baptized they go to 
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heaven, but God would not be just if He gave them for a life of 
ten minutes the same reward which He gives to others after a long and 
hard service, or again, which He denies to those infants who die 
unbaptized. Again, in the same chapter he argues that all souls must 
“be saved,” meaning by salvation that sort of progressive rise in the 
scale of existence of which we have spoken. Chemistry, since the 
time of Lavoisier, has taught the great truth that nothing is lost in this 
material world ; so also in the moral world nothing must be lost. These 
arguments are childish enough, certainly. M. Figuier knows a great 
many things—what a pity he never learnt logic! His book is a mass 
of undistributed middle terms and illicit processes one after another. 
But we fear it must be allowed that he is not much worse than many of 
the luminaries of the day. We question whether any bad syllogism or 
inference in his book could not be paralleled from Mr. Darwin or 
Professor Huxley. What is the use of boasting of the progress of 
science in our time when the laws of reasoning are falling into 
abeyance? Every new discovery is a fresh demand for the right use 
of logic to give it a proper place and a proper force, and unless these 
are assigned to it, it only adds another element of confusion to a 
generation already overburthened with knowledge that it cannot 
arrange. 


SOUTH SEA BUBBLES. 
South Sea Bubbles. By the Earl and the Doctor. Bentley, 1872, 


If these—very properly named—bubbles had been blown by an 
ordinary mortal, and not by a young Earl, it is probable that they 
would never have found a publisher, never have been reviewed in the 
Times, and never have been indulgently or enthusiastically noticed in 
other papers—some of them more religious in their character than the 
Jupiter ‘Tonans of the English press—nor should we be at the pains 
of warning our readers against them. ‘They have a certain undeniable 
interest about them, for the book contains some pretty descriptions 
of scenery, and some amusing anecdotes, besides having the attraction 
of an adventure or two of some peril, and the far greater charm which 
belongs to every tolerable account of the fairy islands of the Pacific. 
Those who may remember Herman Melville’s Residence in the Mar- 
quesas, and his successive volumes, Omoo and Zyfee, will be prepared 
for a great deal that is interesting in the account of the graceful, 
cheerful, goodnatured natives of the Pacific islands, as well as for 
the perpetual presence of the foulest and most open moral degradation, 
making itself felt at almost every page. We venture to think that the 
last named element is only more mischievous than ever when it is 
presented in the form of smiling, amiable, natural voluptuousness ; and 
that however lightly it may be touched upon, it is very far better that 
it should not be touched upon at all. For this reason the book before 
us is an objectionable book, whatever excuses may be alleged for the 
“hearty goodnature” and “animal spirits” with which much of it is 
written—all the more objectionable, for the ‘‘ boyish frolicksomeness ” 
which characterizes it. If novels, bad in their plots and character, are 
to be condemned notwithstanding the grace and brilliancy of their 
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colouring, and even the possible good lesson which may be drawn from 
the vicious incidents of which they are made up, the same stern justice 
should be meted out to books of travel which are crowded with scenes 
of what in any Christian sense is simple licentiousness, though not 
dressed in its grossest and most revolting garb. If the excuse is to 
be allowed in one case, it must be allowed in all, and we must begin 
to tolerate on Christian tables a class of books, perhaps at the present 
time more practically mischievous than any other. 

The other feature which is specially characteristic of the volume 
is quite in keeping with that on which we have already remarked. By 
the side of the sensuous accounts of the “ Paphian Bowers,” and the 
like, in which the writer or writers revel, there is frequent evidence of a 
feeling which is very often found in alliance with sensuousness—an 
intense unreasoning hatred of the Catholic religion. In one place 
Catholicism is spoken of as “the most dogmatic and conceited of all 
religions,” and the writer adds, “I will back half a dozen enthusiastic 
Jesuists or Marists, going the round of Polynesia, to do more to 
demoralize the people, and shake what small hold Christianity has 
upon them, than five hundred of the most dissolute sailors” (p. 302). 
We give this as a specimen of what we call “unreasoning” hatred. 
There is no sense in it, and the writer would find it hard to justify it at 
length, even to himself. The book is defaced in many places by 
sceptical speculations as to whether Christianity is the only true 
religion, as to prayer, as to Providence, and the like, and will probably 
soon be forgotten in favour of other elegant but fresher flippancies. If, 
as is reported, the author be the son of a late distinguished statesman, 
who, if he had not been prematurely cut off, would now perhaps be 
the very foremost man amongst us, nothing could be a more cruel 
kindness to the heir of such a name than to speak too indulgently of 
the foolish conceit and inexcusable bad taste which have characterized 
his first public appearance. 
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1. Mr. Davip Lewis has followed up his beautiful translation of St. 
Teresa’s autobiography by giving us another and a companion volume, 
the Book of the Foundations (Burns and Oates). We had hoped to 
publish in our present number an essay on this book in the series of 
** Reviews of Famous Books,” but we have been obliged to omit it on 
account of the great pressure of other matter. For the present, therefore, 
we must content ourselves with noticing the volume in this place. It is, 
perhaps, the most generally attractive of any of the works of St. Teresa. 
There is more of direct narrative, more incident, a greater variety of 
subjectmatter, than in the account of herself which is commonly called 
her Life, though it is not by any means a full biography. St. Teresa 
always writes with force, clearness, wonderful judgment, and loftiness of 
tone, though she is by no means averse to digression, in fact, her own 
fervent thoughts master her from time to time, and she is utterly 
regardless of the ordinary laws of narration. This absolute freedom 
is one of the many charms of her writings. The present work, which 
was written at different times, embraces nearly all that stormy period of 
her life which was coincident with the gradual spread of her reform and 
the persecution which she and her friars had to undergo at the hands of 
the “mitigated” Carmelites. She says but little about these troubles 
herself, but her translator has made himself perfectly famikar with their 
history. Mr. Lewis has certainly spared no pains to render this a 
perfect edition, as well as a good translation, of the Book of the 
Foundations. An immense amount of information is condensed in 
his preface and notes, and we cannot help admiring the very modest 
and unobtrusive manner in which the fruits of so much labour are used. 


2. Mrs. Hope’s Conversion of the Teutonic Race, the first part of 
which is before us (published by Mr. Washbourne), bids fair to be a 
very valuable book. It is edited by Father Dalgairns of the London 
Oratory. The first volume gives an account of the conversion of the 
Franks and the English, and is to be followed by a second, which is to 
give us St. Boniface and the conversion of Germany. ‘The appearance 
of such a work by an English Catholic is thoroughly refreshing, and 
makes us hope that better days are beginning to dawn for our literature. 
Instead of confining herself to translation of some German or French 
work—Ozanam’s Les Germains avant le Christianisme, for instance— 
Mrs. Hope has gone to authorities for herself, and compiled an original 
history, which gives constant evidence of great erudition and sound 
historical judgment. The latter part of the volume, which gives us a capital 
sketch of the first Christian centuries of our own race, has a special 
claim on our attention, and the subject is well arranged. We trust to 
see the work become very popular. 
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3. We are precluded in these pages from giving any criticism on 
Father Coleridge’s Life and Letters of St. Francis Xavier (Burns and 
Oates), the first volume of the Quarterly Series conducted by the 
managers of this Review. But we may be allowed to quote a few 
passages from the Preface, which will give our readers an idea of the 
reason for which a new Life of St. Francis has been thought desirable. 
“‘There can be no doubt,” the author says, “that if St. Francis Xavier 
had lived within the present century, the first thought of his biographers 
would have been to collect every detail within reach, even as to the 
external circumstances and scenery of his career, and that, in particular, 
every scrap of writing that ever proceeded from his pen would have 
been religiously preserved and examined, even if it had not been 
published. Such was not the way in which biographies were written in 
the generation which succeeded that of Francis Xavier and Ignatius, 
and the Lives which that generation and subsequent generations pro- 
duced differ in proportion from those which we require. At this distance 
of time, and under all the circumstances of the case, it might be impos- 
sible, even for one with far greater opportunities than it is my lot to 
possess, to supply fully what is to us a sort of deficiency in earlier Lives 
of the Saint. A very large number of his letters have perished alto- 
gether. ‘Those which remain to us exist chiefly in a Latin translation, 
which appear to have the merit of conscientious fidelity, but which must 
certainly fail to give us much of the fire, much of the delicate grace, 
much of the intense tenderness, which must have breathed in every line 
of the original. Moreover, a great many collateral facts, which would 
render the letters more complete as an integral portion of his biography, 
have certainly been lost to us. In the meantime, it may serve 
to the glory of God and the honour of St. Francis, to have done that 
which has been now attempted ; that is, to give a clear narration of his 
life as it stands in the ordinary biographies, and to use the whole of 
his letters and fragments which have survived to us, in the form in 
which we possess them, to illustrate the life and to speak to us of his 
character for themselves. The only former biographer of St. Francis 
who has made much direct use of the letters is Pere Bouhours, whose 
work is known in England from its translation by Dryden. But our 
acquaintance with the letters has been increased since his time, and he 
did not use those which he had as fully as might be wished. He had 
the advantage, which is shared by the excellent Italian writer Massei, 
over the earlier biographers, Turselline and Lucena, of writing after the 
Processes had been completed and largely used by Bartoli, who, in his 
Asia, has really furnished the storehouse from which all subsequent 
authors have supplied themselves. Bartoli is very full, accurate, 
and industrious, but the letters were less perfectly known to him than 
tous. We have the great advantage of the very useful though unosten- 
tatious labours of Father Menchacha, who, at the end of the last century 
and during the suppression of the Society, published the letters in two 
volumes at Bologna, summing up at the same time in his Prolegomena, 
all that can be said about them, and going through them carefully, in 
the “ Chronotaxis” which form a portion of those Prolegomena, with a 
view to their arrangement and connection with the life of St. Francis. 
Father Menchacha once or twice expresses a hope that a Life may 
some day be written which may give to the letters their due weight in 
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illustrating the history. No one could have been more fit than himself, 
from his devotion to the Saint and his intimate knowledge of all that 
remains to us concerning him, to have undertaken such a task ; but he 
has been content to make it possible for others” (Pref, pp. viii.—x.). 
The present volume of the work embraces the life and letters of 
St. Francis to the beginning of 1548, leaving nearly six years of the 
busiest part of his career for the second volume, which is to be 
published at Midsummer, making the third of the Quarterly Series. 


4. Among the pile of publications which have been called forth by 
this subject—the Athanasian Creed—we notice with pleasure the very 
able pamphlet of Professor Heurtley (Zhe Athanasian Creed; Reasons 
for rejecting Mr. Ffoulkes’ theory as to its age and author. By Charles 
A. Heurtley, D.D., Margaret Professor of Divinity, and Canon of Christ 
Church. Oxford: James Parker and Co., 1872), which of itself should 
completely set at rest all doubts about the pretentious theory of Mr. 
Ffoulkes. We select two from the various arguments put forward in it, 
not because they are at all more urgent than the rest, but because they 
are, to us at least, quite new. First our attention is directed to a 
passage in the Exposition of the Creed by Fortunatus—Zn isto sexto 
milliario, in quo nunc sumus. By all the methods of calculation which 
were before the writers of the middle ages the sixth millenary terminated 
at latest with the year 799. Morever, if this exposition had been written 
in the very last years of this era, undoubtedly there would be some 
reference to its impending close, but there is none. Therefore, it is fair 
to conclude that it was written before the Carlovingian period, and 
when it was written, the symbol was at least old enough to be believed 
the work of Athanasius. Again, “ The thirty sixth and thirty seventh 
verses of the Athanasian Creed were, with the exception of the first 
clause of the former, simply incorporated from the Apostles’ Creed, or 
Creed of the Western Church.” But they give us the old form—Sedet 
ad dexteram Patris, without the addition Dei Omnipotentis. Therefore, 
they must have been taken before the new form was generally introduced, 
or in other words, ‘before the middle of the seventh century. The 
learned Professor has done a good service to historical truth in calling 
attention to these important considerations. We may venture to add 
that in the MS., from which in our article we have quoted an exposition 
of the Athanasian Creed, published by Cardinal Mai, there is also an 
exposition of the Apostles’ Creed, judged to be by the same writer, in 
which the text is according to the older form. This speaks for the 
antiquity of both expositions, and gives strong evidence of the much 
greater antiquity of the Symbol Quécungue. The words Dei Omnipotentis 
are found in the Spanish, Gallic, Hispano-Gallic, and Mozarabic forms 
in the West, and would be found in any quotation from this part of the 
creed in Spain or France from the tenth century onwards. 


5. Mr. Lewin Bowring, lately Chief Commissioner of Mysore and 
Coorg, has published a very interesting volume under the title of Zastern 
Experiences (Henry S. King, 1871). About half the volume is devoted 
to Mysore, of which we have a very fair history and a very good 
description. ‘The remaining, more serious, chapters are shorter. There 
is one on Coorg, one on the Punjaub (Panjab) before annexation, an 
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account of the Sikh invasion of the Cis-Sutlej country, and a sketch 
of the Taepings in 1854. The latter part of the volume contains 
Mrs. Bowring’s letters to friends at home, which are very bright and 
amusing indeed. Here, for instance, is an account of what Mrs. Bowring 
saw at Mercara, in Coorg—‘* In the afternoon Captain and Mrs. C. took 
us in their carriage to the tombs of the Rajas of Coorg, handsome 
buildings with gilt minarets. It is noteworthy that, inside, the stones 
above the graves of Dodda Virrajendra and Lingarajendra and their 
two wives are in the shape of a cross. The tombs were covered with 
flowers, a light was burning, and an attendant came out to present us 
with fruit. We did not go inside, but looked through the door. Some 
of the carvings about the buildings are very rich. The two tombs are 
exactly alike, a third building being a sort of sanctuary, in which the 
god Shiva is supposed to reside. 

“The Coorgs themselves do not believe in Shiva, and have no 
temples, but have a great respect for the god Pan, and the goddess of 
the Cavary river. ‘They are very superstitious, and believe in wood 
demons, spirits, &c., and, except at certain seasons of the year, will not 
enter parts of the forest. Amongst the upper classes. there are no 
conversions to Christianity, and although the children attend the 
Government schools, the slightest interference in religious matters 
would be resented at once, so in all the schools it is forbidden. 

‘The Catholic missionaries have a school, not under Government, 
and after school hours they give religious instruction to those who like 
to remain, but only the low castes ever venture to do so. It seemsa 
sad state of things. We can educate them as much as we like, and 
many of the higher officials are clever and refined in manners, but we 
cannot convert them. 

“On the 7th I saw all over the fort, and went into the rooms 
formerly occupied by Mr. K. when he was Superintendent. All the 
Coorgs ask after him with respect and affection, for they say they never 
had such a Superintendent. ‘Troops now occupy the palace. Horrible 
stories are told of the cruelty of the last of the Coorg Rajas, a man who 
ended his days in England. It is said that he used to sit in a bow- 
window in the palace, and make people run across from the entrance to 
a stone elephant in the courtyard while he shot at them! In this way 
he killed all his relations but one sister, who escaped, and is still living. 
Certainly the Coorgs are much happier under our rule, and they are 
very loyal. 

“TI expressed a wish to see some Coorg ladies, so one of the head 
men brought his wife and cousin to see me. They came thickly veiled, 
but uncovered their faces when in the drawing-room. They were fine 
young women, with large eyes, and were not very dark. Their hair was 
worn en chignon, only they had splendid gold ornaments on it, and 
bunches of white flowers. ‘They wore white jackets with short sleeves, 
embroidered with red cotton, white muslin skirts, embroidered with a 
narrow gold lace, and very short. Their legs and feet were bare, and 
round their ankles they had massive silver bands, from which hung a 
number of little bells, with a silver chain from the band to each toe, 
held on a number of rings. Their arms were covered with bracelets, 
and round their necks hung a number of gold chains with jewel orna- 
meats. L. was allowed to be present, but they were very shy. ‘They 
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showed me some work, a sort of fine embroidery, which they were 
doing, and with which they ornament their husbands’ clothes. They 
also brought with them all their ornaments, and I showed them my 
Roman necklace, which is not very unlike what they wear, and it 
amused them. 

“Tn the afternoon, in honour of our visit, all the Coorgs assembled, 
to the number of four hundred and upwards, and had a national 
dance in front of the old palace in the fort. We drove at a foot’s 
pace, for the crowd round the carriage was so great that it was 
impossible to go quicker. ‘They went, dancing and singing, in front of 
us all the way up to the fort, with drums and horns and war shouts. 
Such a row! I thought every moment the horses would take fright, 
and be off. All the English had assembled at the front windows of the 
palace, but we remained below in the courtyard, where we had a better 
view, and of course it pleased the people to see us among them. 

* About two hundred Coorgs formed into a circle. The first figure 
of the dance was called Balakata, and was a slow movement, the men 
all dancing round, singing, aud waving about gracefully chowrees (long 
whisks of hair like horses’ tails), with an accompaniment of drums. 
This was followed by the second figure, called Kolhata, or stick dance, 
in which each man was provided with a couple of sticks, just like those 
used at ‘La Grace.’ They all moved round as before, beginning slowly, 
with a sort of prancing step, which got quicker and quicker. They 
kept tapping their neighbours’ sticks in time, getting more and more 
excited, and hitting harder, as if they were going to have a fight, but at 
a given signal they all instantly stopped. The third figure consisted of 
a single combat. One man leaped into the circle with a war whoop, 
armed with a long switch and a metal shield, challenging the ring. 
Then out sprang another, and away both danced. At last they rushed 
together, hitting as hard as they could. The laws of the game do not 
allow hitting above the knees, although some, in their excitement, 
certainly transgressed. The ankles, however, suffered most, and must 
have smarted terribly after an encounter. When one of the combatants 
gave in the other embraced him, to show there was no ill-will. At the 
end of the third figure the assembly had a grand flourish, dancing about, 
and leaping vigorously into the air. The entertainment was brought to 
a close by wrestling for cocoa nuts, the victors coming forward and 
breaking them open before us. 

“They then formed into a long line, through which we passed to 
the carriage. Nothing could have been more orderly than the whole 
proceeding, nor more respectful than the manner of the people as they 
followed the carriage out of the fort and up the road. L. stopped and 
made them a. little speech, after which they dispersed. Hundreds of 
people had assembled to witness the dance, and I shall never forget the 
scene. The old fort, the picturesque crowd, the fine men in, their 
striking costume, and the graceful manner in which they danced. 
L. says it is quite unique, and that there is nothing like it in any other 
part of India.” 

6. The Abbé Orsini’s History of the Blessed Virgin Mary has been 


translated by Provost Husenbeth, and published in a handsome volume 
by Mr. Washbourne. It is a very learned and very pious work, and 
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gathers up the ancient legends about our Blessed Lady in a most 
pleasing manner. Some eighty pages at the end of the volume contain 
Dr. Husenbeth’s tract on the Definition of the Immaculate Conception, 
with the Apostolic Letter Jneffabilis Deus. 


7. The Arctic regions have a strange attraction for some readers, 
as well as for some adventurers. Now that the Northwest Passage has 
been discovered, we cannot expect to hear quite so much about them as 
we heard some years ago: but there is still the open Polar Sea to be 
navigated, and the North Pole to have the Union Jack or the American 
Stars and Stripes hoisted upon it. Dr. Hayes is already known to the 
readers of Polar literature. His present work, Zhe Land of Desolation 
(Sampson Low, 1871), is an account of a visit to Greenland, and he 
discourses about Julianashaab, Upernavik, Disco, Jacobshavn, Godhavn, 
their inhabitants and scenery, in a very pleasant and entertaining 
manner. 


8. All who are cohversant with French literature are aware of the 
great pretensions and success of the Histoire de France of H. Henri 
Martin. The French Academy and the Academie des Inscriptions have 
twice awarded to it the “ prix Gobert,” and it has-received another sub- 
stantial mark of approval in the shape of a quinquennial prize of twenty 
thousand francs allotted by this Institute. Unfortunately, M. Martin’s 
history is eminently uncatholic and even unchristian, and it has been 
severely and learnedly criticized in a series of articles by M. Henri 
l’Epinois in that very valuable French Review—and would that we 
had its counterpart in England !—the Revue des Question Historiques. 
M. l’Epinois has now published his criticisms in a single volume, 
M. Henri Martin et son Histoire de France (Paris: L. Sandret, 1872). 
The volume should be on the table of every student of French history. 


g. As it is not our habit to criticize sermons, especially by those in 
authority, we must simply announce the publication of a new volume 
on Leclesiastical Subjects by the Archbishop of Westminster (Burns and 
Oates). Father Harper’s long expected volume of Sermons has also 
appeared, as the second volume of the Sermons by Fathers of the Society 
of Fesus (ib.). The same publishers have also sent us Miss Bowles’ 
charming little volume, French Eggs in an English Basket, a Religious 
Reading Book (No. 3), by a Diocesan Inspector, and new editions of 
Lady Georgiana Fullerton’s Zaurentia and of the Life of Marie Eustelle 
Harpain, edited by Mr. Healy Thompson. 
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